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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


True Trade Unionism in the Gaslight Company. 


Tuer centenary celebrations of the Gaslight and Coke Com. 
pany were continued last Saturday, when the men had their 
turn, by a perfect army of them—with the partners of their 
joys and sorrows, and in the case of the younger men, their 
(as the Governor, Mr. Corbet Woodall, jocularly remarked) 
“potential” partners—being moved down to the Crystal 
Palace, mostly from the north side of the Thames, for the 
imposing festival. There were three features about this 
event (an account of which appears elsewhere) that were 
peculiarly striking. The first was the masterly organization 
that enabled thousands upon thousands of the men of the 
Company to be absent from the works and the area of 
supply on a Saturday with a Sunday rest following ; that 
provided for the transport of them all, with their wives 
or prospective wives, from home to Sydenham within 
about a couple of hours; and that arranged for dinner, 
tea, and other entertainment for them all—14,000 all 
told—throughout the day at the Palace. The Directors 
would desire us to make full recognition of the part that 
the General Manager (Mr. D. Milne Watson), the Chief Engi- 
neer (Mr. Thos. Goulden), the Secretary (Mr. H. Rayner), 
the Works Engineers, and the heads of departments (in- 
cluding specially Mr. F. W. Goodenough), took in this exten- 
sive work of organization. The second striking feature was 
the personal energy and discipline of the army of men that 
enabled all this to be done—energy and discipline exercised 
well before, as well as on the day, in order that the Company 
should not suffer the slightest ill from this “ day off” of the 
majority of the workers. The third striking feature was the 
abounding evidence during the day of what the Governor 
aptly expressed as the great “companionship” that now 
exists between all the workers of the Company—from the 
Governor himself down to the employees in the humblest 
grades of service. 

_ To the leaven of co-partnership, to the new principles it 
inculcates and establishes, to the new interests it creates, 
to the new relations it sets up through the community of 
interests between Board, officers, and men, to the scope it 
gives for institutions that bring officers and men together, 
the fact is due that the finest and truest of trade unions has 
been brought into being in the largest gas undertaking in the 
world, just as had been done in the South Metropolitan and 
other gas companies before, and as has been done since in 
additional cases—a trade union whose work is not militant 
or transient, but a trade union whose work is permanent, 
whose effects are cumulative, tangible, and protective, and 
of immense social advantage. The Company, in truth, 
to-day present us with a great working “companionship,” 
every unit of which looks upon it as “our” Company. 
That is the right feeling to engender and to encourage. 
What the Gaslight and Coke Company, in all its immensity 
and ramification, and preceding it the South Metropolitan 
Company, have been able to accomplish, any other Gas 
Company of less magnitude can also do. No less remark- 
able than the commemoration of the centenary on Saturday 
was the demonstration of loyalty and unity. It all consti- 
tutes a reward and an encouragement to the Governor and 





to everyone who has had lot and part in bringing about these 
conditions. Ineffaceable from memory, in the case of all 


who were present, will be last Saturday’s events at the 
Crystal Palace. 


The Third Statutory Calorific Standard. 
Ture is every reason on the part of the gas industry to be 
gratified at the decision of the Chairman (Mr. Charles Hunt) 
and the Directors of the South Suburban Gas Company, to 
accept the calorific power clause agreed with the London 
County Council, in lieu of the illuminating power standard, 
albeit that there are certain local authorities in the area of 





the shortly-to-be amalgamated districts that are still dis- | 
Senting from the change. Discussion with them could not | 


be prolonged indefinitely ; and therefore the question arose 
as to whether the Company should drop the proposal, or 
make an arrangement—temporary, let us hope—that would 
meet the views of the antagonistic authorities. To have 
taken the former course, would have cut harshly against the 
grain of Mr. Hunt, as terms had been arranged that met 
the views of himself and his co-Directors, and as he has 
for several years been an advocate of the change to the stan- 
dard quality that represents the current use of gas, and took 
part in the framing of the first penalty-bearing calorific power 
clause—the Gaslight and Coke Company’s—that appeared 
in the Statute-books of the country. Briefly put, the clause 
that meets the acceptance of the London County Council, 
the Company, and the greater number of the local authori- 
ties in the amalgamated areas, is to the effect that the illu- 
minating power standard shall be substituted by a nominal 
calorific standard of 540 B.Th.U. gross, with liability to 
penalty only on a lapse to below 475 B.Th.U.gross. There 
is a sliding-scale as to penalties. “The manner in which it is 
suggested, with the consent of all parties, to meet the dis- 
sentient authorities is to continue in their areas the existing 
provisions as to illuminating power, but with a provision 
enabling them to, at any time, make joint application with 
the Company to the Board of Trade for the application to 
their areas of the calorific power standard instead of the 
illuminating power one. 

The authorities concerned cannot raise any objection to 
this, as it maintains inviolable, at their own discretion, the 
position in regard toilluminating power which they apparently 
and mistakenly so much cherish, and at the same time gives 
them the option of adopting, in agreement with the Com- 
pany, and by the ratification of the Board of Trade, the 
standard that accords with the necessities of the times. If 
the authorities in question have had any competent expert 
advice on the subject, then we cannot imagine what was 
the nature of the advice, nor can we believe that the 
authorities themselves have any proper appreciation of the 
position as to the better defence that a calorific power 
standard gives to the consumers in these times when the 
heating value of gas is the essential property, and not the 
luminous value of the gas fey se. Experience in the other 
districts may produce their conversion. We trust so; and 
the earlier the better, as though only a single standard 
carrying penalties for infraction will apply in each adminis- 
trative district, it will be better for all concerned to have a 
common standard—a scientific, practical standard, and one 
in harmony with the period—reigning throughout the entire 
area of supply. 

As to the clause itself, the standard is (for the quality of 
gas supplied by the Company) one that in itself will be 
regarded as suitable, and what is also satisfactory it reduces 
further the terms to something that will accord with the 
major part of technical opinion in the gas industry. The 
standard of 540 B.Th.U. gross is about the equivalent of the 
Wandsworth standard of 136 calories gross; and there is 
not any substantial difference in the penalty points of the 
South Suburban Company’s 475 B.Th.U. gross and the 
122 calories of the Wandsworth Company. With the two 
steps made since the framing of the Gaslight Company’s 
clause, there has been a simplification of the clause, which 
is to the advantage of all concerned. The Gaslight Com- 
pany’s standard provided for calories net per cubic foot; 
then in compliance with a large volume of expert opinion 
(in which could be counted the Metropolitan Gas Referees) 
in the Wandsworth clause the “ net’? value was compelled 
to abdicate in favour of the “gross” value. But there still 
remained the example of hybrid terminology, “calories per 
“cubic foot.” Now in this South Suburban clause we have 
reached the all-British definition of B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 
This is the expression for which we, in common with others, 
have argued time and again; and the London County 
Council and the South Suburban Company are to be thanked 
for this rational concession to the major part of industrial 
opinion on the point. It is true that the calorimetric read- 
ings are made in calories; but it saves a lot of trouble to 
many people for the tester to make the one conversion 
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to B.Th.U. Our national unit of heat is the B.Th.U., and 
not the calorie. We speak and write of B.Th.U. We tell 
our British public that the gas we are selling them is of a 
value of so many B.Th.U.; and when the British public 
look up to see how this stands in relation to the parliamen- 
tary standard, if they find it rendered in calories per cubic 
foot they will wonder where they are. It is a small point, 
perhaps, but to the layman the big B.Th.U. figures will have 
a better appearance than the calorie figures. For all general 
purposes, our own British terms are preferable. Therefore, 
we congratulate the Company upon being the first in this 
country to adopt, with the consent of the London County 
Council, an all-British calorific power standard which is an 
advance upon the standard of the Wandsworth Company, 
as that one was upon the Gaslight standard by adopting 
“ gross”’ value in place of “net,” and by being trimmed of 
other of the conditions of the latter. 


An Abrupt Chemical Clause Decision. 


THE decision of the Duke of Bedford’s Committee, and the 
method of arriving at the decision, to insert the chemical 
clause in the gas lands section of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Bill will excite intense indignation throughout the gas 
industry. Here was a case that could have been properly 
contested in the light of the new evidence obtained since 
this matter came upon the stage of our industrial politics. 
‘But what happened? After hearing the opening of Mr. 
Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., for the Corporation, and the evi- 
dence of Mr. Alderman J. H. Lloyd, Mr. Corbet Woodall 
(the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), and 
Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the Committee in the lunch interval 
determined to insert the restricting clause without hearing 
the remaining evidence, without calling upon the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association to justify their request for the 
insertion of the clause, and without the witnesses for the 
chemical manufacturers being subject to cross-examina- 
tion by Counsel for the promoters. Until this cross-exami- 
nation had taken place, the Committee could not have been 
in full possession of the case for the promoters. We say 
now with greater feeling than ever before that the manner 
in which this matter is being dealt with in the Parliamen- 
tary Committee rooms is a monstrous piece of injustice to 
the gas industry and to the public interests; the restricting 
action being altogether opposed to free trade in commodities 
of an order in which free trade is essential to the proper 
regulation of prices. The singular fashion in which the 
present decision was arrived at “caps the lot’ from the evi- 
dence it affords of the present determination of the parlia- 
mentary authorities and committees to follow the lead (no 
matter the argument presented) set up when this question 
was originally sprung upon the gas industry, and before 
they had any opportunity to marshal the evidence in opposi- 
tion to the proposal of this combination of private traders 
to get Parliament to confer on them special trading privi- 
leges by limiting the competition, present and prospective, 
with them, and so giving them the predominant control of 
prices for gas-works residuals. 

In the case of the Birmingham Gas Department, the 
works at which their liquid products are treated for the 
manufacture of marketable commodities are at present leased 
to chemical contractors, who also purchase residuals from 
other neighbouring gas undertakings. The Corporation are 
therefore not now engaged in the business of working 
up their own residuals, although they have hitherto held 
the power todo so. The Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, 
however, are futurists. Supposing the time should arrive 
when, from any cause, it would be good policy for the Gas 
Department, on behalf of the citizens of Birmingham, to 
directly work up their residuals, the chemical manufacturers 
desire to put all the handicap they can on them; and the 
parliamentary authorities, simply at the demand of this 
Trade Association, bow a ready acquiescence to the course. 
The residuals contractors to the Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment, in order to keep their works running at an economical 
point, supplement (as already said) the Birmingham residual 
products by purchasing from other gas undertakings. Why 
should Birmingham hereafter (if they take over the manu- 
facture) be placed in a worse position than their contractors 
of to-day? They would have to compete in the market 
with contractors who have no prohibition placed on them as 
to how much raw material they shall work up. But the 
parliamentary authorities, apparently quite insensible to the 
economic side of the question, apply the handicap to the 
Corporation. Then the neighbouring gas undertakings who 





find it a present economy to sell to the contractors to the 
Birmingham Corporation would, under the circumstances 
created by the new clause (should the Birmingham Cor- 
poration enter into occupation of their works), have to look 
farther afield for a market; and they would find, as things 
are going, all markets closed to them excepting those con- 
trolled by the affluent members of the Alkali Manufacturers’ 
Association. Can the parliamentary authorities for a single 
moment seriously contend that this is in the public interests ? 
As Mr. Woodall told the Committee, he feels the unfair- 
ness of this interruption of free commerce in residual pro- 
ducts more on account of the small selling gas undertakings 
than on account of the larger buying gas undertakings. And 
what is important for the whole industry, and for the whole 
of the gas consumers of the kingdom, is that what Parlia- 
ment is doing is a direct aid to the reducing of residual 
products’ values, the maintenance of which is so essential to 
low gas prices. 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., who appeared for the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association, was very candidly told by Mr. 
Shadbolt that he (learned Counsel) treated the matter as 
though the gas industry had no right to protect themselves ; 
and truth to tell this seems to have been the attitude not 
only of learned Counsel, but of certain of the parliamentary 
authorities, throughout the piece. Mr. Fitzgerald, in his 
enthusiasm for the interests of his opulent clients, also tried, 
during these Birmingham proceedings, to draw a most ab- 
surd analogy. Mr. Shadbolt had been saying that, in his 
opinion, every gas undertaking should be permitted to do 
anything which would tend to lower the price of gas. Where- 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald remarked: “If this argument were 
“to apply, gas undertakings ought to be allowed to manu- 
“facture gas-fittings; but this has been expressly pro- 
“ hibited by Parliament.” It would be amusing, if not 
instructive, to hear Mr. Fitzgerald explain where he finds 
any similarity to justify analogy between gas-fittings and 
residual products in relation to gas undertakings. We are 
of opinion that he was not the author of this stupid at- 
tempt to make a parallel out of diametrically diverse con- 
ditions; and second thoughts may keep him from falling 
into the same error in future. The gas industry does not 
produce, as secondary products, the material from which 
gas-fittings are made; and, moreover, all gas undertakings 
can purchase gas-fittings, without any restriction, wherever 
they please—from British, German, or French makers. 
There are no limitations to their gas-fittings markets; and 
there is no possibility of any Gas-Fittings Association regu- 
lating prices with the free and open competition that exists 
in the markets for gas-fittings. Fair prices under such con- 
ditions must ever prevail. But through the chemical clause, 
Parliament is compelling gas undertakings who do not work 
up their own residuals to sell only to the chemical manufac- 
turers, who, through their combination, will, with such a 
commercial power as Parliament with generous hand is be- 
stowing upon them, be enabled to do practically as they 
please in regard to price. 

Every fresh evidence of this injustice ought to further 
stiffen the back of the gas industry, and make it determined 
to fight, and to continue to fight, until the mischief that has 
this session been done to the industry and the country through 
this clause is abrogated. So acutely does Mr. Woodall feel 
over the matter, that he told the Duke of Bedford’s Com- 
mittee that he is prepared to oppose every application of the 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association with undiminished con- 
fidence that the decision to insert the restricting clause is 
wrong. That is the spirit for everyone to emulate in the 
gas industry; and it will only be by maintaining a vigorous 
campaign of defence, that eventually justice will displace the 
present injustice. 





Since the foregoing was written, a still more serious deci- 
sion has been given by a House of Lords Committee. It 
will be remembered that the Unopposed Bills Committee 
of the House of Commons refused to insert the chemical 
clause in the Swansea and West Kent Provisional Orders. 
That decision is the only ray of light that has come 
through this particular cloud this session. But when these 
two Orders came before a Committee of the House of 
Lords yesterday, they, at the request of the chemical manu- 
facturers, inserted the clause in the Orders, despite the 
decision of the Unopposed Bills Committee of the Commons; 
despite, too, the fact that Mr. Campbell Cooper had brought 
together much fresh evidence to lay beforethem. The Com- 
mittee absolutely closed the door on much of the evidence. 
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They listened to part of the general results that Mr. Shadbolt 
laid before them regarding the inquiries made by the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers ; but they deliberately refused to hear 
evidence as to the experiences in special cases. The Com- 
mittee drew a hard-and-fast line at the one point: How 
will the insertion of the chemical clause affect the Swansea 
Company or the West Kent Company? That is not the 
point. The gas industry wants this matter treated as a 
question of principle and policy, and to place before the 
parliamentary authorities individual experiences. The 
latter, however, will not recognize that the gas industry is 
fighting not upon the ground of the immediate effect of the 
chemical clause in individual cases, but upon the ground of 
its general effect upon the future liberties and markets of 
the gas industry in respect of its residual products. The 
control of the prices of residuals by the chemical manufac- 
turers affects every gas undertaking in the United Kingdom. 
Do not let this be forgotten in considering what now amounts 
to nothing short of a parliamentary scandal. It is rumoured 
that it has already been resolved to instal the chemical 
clause among the model clauses for next session. How far 
this is true we cannot say. But it all shows that no time 
must be lost in making another move. For this there is 
little time left before the summer vacation; and during the 
autumn sittings only public business will be taken. What 
it is decided shall be done must be done at once. An alto- 
gether fresh appeal must be made. 


German Gas Engineers at Munich. 


Tue general meeting of the German Gas and Water Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Munich in the last week of June, 
was in most respects as successful and interesting as the 
annual meetings of the Association commonly are. The 
attendance was as large as usual, and the festivities in con- 
nection with the gathering were on a somewhat grander 
scale. The Local Committee (of which Dr. E. Schilling was 
the most active member) carried out the arrangements for 
the meeting in a manner which left nothing to be desired. 
The Corporation of Munich extended a generous hospitality 
to the visitors on every opportunity ; and on the last day of 
the meeting, when an excursion to Augsburg was undertaken, 
they were well supported in this respect by the Corporation 
of the latter city. 

The communications to the meeting relating to gas manu- 
facture and supply did not report anything of an eventful 
character. The best of them was the paper read by Dr. Karl 
Bunte, the son of Professor Hans Bunte, which dealt with 
the “Effect of the Nature of a Gas Supply on its Use.” 
This paper embodied the results of a large amount of 
research work, conducted at the Association’s experimental 
works at Carlsruhe, on the effect of differences in the com- 
position and calorific power of gas on the efficiency of 
burners and on the adaptation of burners to different quali- 
ties of gas. The paper, of which a full summary was given 
in the “ JouRNAL” last week (p. 40), will be very useful for 
reference purposes when questions arise as to the suitability 
of one or other quality or description of gas for the uses to 
which consumers will put it. 

The other interesting features of the technical proceedings, 
in so far as they related to gas, were the account of the new 
gas-works in the Dachauerstrasse at Munich, given by Herr 
Ries, the Engineer and Manager, and the inspection of the 
works, including the large installation of inclined oven or 
chamber carbonizers which are now in action there. The 
impression created by this brief inspection was favourable 
in so far as the working of the large chambers was concerned. 
The incidence of capital charges, which are necessarily very 
heavy, on the cost of the gas made was stated by Herr Ries 
in the paper which was read at the meeting; and his figures 
were all reproduced in the “ JournaL” last week (p. 29). 
Both the President of the Association (Herr F. Kordt, of 
Diisseldorf) and Herr Hase, of Liibeck, dealt in an interest- 
ing manner with the question of the disposal of the profits of 
municipal gas undertakings, and the prices charged for gas 
by such undertakings. A very interesting communication 
was that of Herr Lempelius, the head of the German Gas 
Publicity Organization, who showed in a very convincing 
fashion the advantages which the activity of the organization 
was bringing to the gas industry and to the public. Many 
of the steps taken by this organization for advertising the 
superiority of gas for lighting, heating, and industrial pur- 
poses are worthy of emulation by others responsible for gas 
propaganda, 





Useful work has been done, as usual, by the Technical 
Committees of the Association—notably the Committee on 
Electrolysis, and the Committee for the Instructional and 
Experimental Works at Carlsruhe. The work of certain 
of the Committees—namely, those on Heating, Electrolysis, 
Technical Instruction, and the Standardization of Gasholder 
Construction—has, however, now reached a stage at which 
it may be discontinued for a time; and hence these Com- 
mittees have not been re-appointed this year. The work 
of the remaining Technical Committees is, however, being 
extended ; and as the demands on the funds of the Associa- 
tion in this direction have become very considerable, it is 
proposed to raise the amount of the contribution payable by 
the corporations and companies which are directly affiliated 
with the Association as extraordinary members. It is 
rightly argued that these are the bodies which benefit to the 
laigest extent from the results of the work of the Technical 
Committees ; and hence it is not now proposed to increase 
the subscription of the individual ordinary member, who, as 
often as not, contributes largely of his time and energy to 
the labours of the Committees. 

The papers relating to water supply proved more attrac- 
tive than usual to the water engineers; and lively discus- 
sions took place on several of them. Abstracts of those of 
more general interest are given in to-day’s “ JOURNAL.” 


Safety in Discharging Oxide Purifiers. 


Tue fatal accidents that occurred in 1909 and IgIo in con- 
nection with the opening and emptying of oxide of iron 
purifiers drew rather an unenviable, and yet a salutary, 
amount of notice to the conditions surrounding these opera- 
tions. It must not be forgotten that they were isolated 
cases of fatal accident; and that the large degree of im- 
munity from serious mishaps prior to these occurrences and 
since is the very best of testimony to the recognition by the 
responsible officials of gas-works of danger in the pro- 
cess, and the necessity for due care in carrying out the 
work. Many gas-works can boast an absolutely clean 
record, in regard to the firing of the purifying material, ex- 
plosions, or gassing, without any special precautions having 
been taken in connection with the opening and discharging 
of oxide of iron purifiers, but merely through the observance 
of a few simple rules. In such cases it is generally found 
that the purifiers are in the open, or in open-sided sheds 
where, on the raising of the purifier-lids, any residual gas 
in the boxes is quickly blown away. Frequently, too, the 
boxes are allowed a little rest between the passing of gas 
and the opening of the lids, to allow the abatement of any 
heating in order to reduce the risk of overheating and firing 
on the opening of a box. But that accidents—fatal in a 
few cases, and of modest result in others—have occurred is 
sufficient reason for the insistence of due precautions being 
taken where there is apt to be neglect; and therefore there 
is nothing to regret that Mr. W.S. Smith, the Inspector for 
Dangerous Trades under the Factories and Workshops 
Act, has given some prominence to the subject during 
recent years, and has, in his reports, shown the precautions 
that are found effectual in various gas-works in preventing 
accident. Inspection, and what he has done in drawing 
attention to this matter, together probably with the lessons 
of fatal accidents, have evidently had some good result, 
where, we think it may be said, disregard of care existed 
before, though not always due to the management so much 
as to the infraction of rules by men and those in super- 
visory control. 

In his newly-issued report (an extract from it was given 
last week), Mr. Smithacknowledgesa noticeable transfer from 
conditions that were likely to contribute to trouble in the 
work of discharging purifiers to conditions that contribute 
to its avoidance, as well as the desire of gas engineers to 
bring their operations in this department to the level of the 
most approved practice. Open and well-ventilated sheds 
for purifier-boxes are becoming more and more the vogue in 
the stead of enclosed buildings. But some small country 
gas-works appear to be great sinners in the extraordinary 
housing or location of their purifying plant. Mr. Smith 
tells us that he has found purifiers provided with accommo- 
dation in retort-houses, or in close proximity tothem. With 
such a condition, the wonder is that we have not had to 
record, in connection with small gas-works, more fatal acci- 
dents than we have had to do. But we cannot imagine a 
proper description of the order of qualification for the 
planning of even small works of a “gas engineer” who 
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would make himself a party to such a foolish and ever- 
risky condition. However, Mr. Smith’s influence and inter- 
vention are bringing about a removal of these danger spots. 
It is inassociation with such points as this, and the eviction 
of naked lights from any building where there may be a 
chance accumulation of gas, that good work can be accom- 
plished by inspectors in places where the elementary prin- 
ciples of proper planning and works method have, anyway 
in part, been ignored. 

In the report now before us, Mr. Smith remarks upon the 
view of some technical gas men that bog iron ores are safer 
than the artificial varieties of purifying materials. This is 
a point that has been raised before, and by gas engineers of 
position. At this time of day, there must be a good stock 
of experience in this regard that should go some distance in, 
if not completely, settling this point, upon which opinion is 
still somewhat diverse. And we should be pleased, in the 
interests of the gas industry, to publish accounts of experi- 
ences bearing upon this matter, as it would be a pity, if un- 
deserved, for the artificial materials to have a bad name im- 
posed upon them, and their commercial position jeopardized. 
Mention is also made in the report of various expedients 
that areadopted to ensure that there is no dangerous residuary 
gas left in the purifiers before they are opened—such as the 
use of gas-indicators at the air-valves, and the blowing of 
steam through the boxes. The use of steam does not meet 
with general acceptance, principally owing to the dampness 
produced in the oxide. One engineer, too, has expressed 
the view that serious fractures may occur in the plates of 
purifiers by local heating produced by high-pressure steam. 
But low-pressure steam is frequently used, and with good 
effect. Blowing air through the purifiers to sweep out the 
residual gas is a practice that, for obvious reasons, is not 
followed. To increase the danger of fire owing to rapid 
oxidation in order to remove another danger, would not be a 
wise proceeding. In this relation, we have not heard that 
the suggestion Dr. Lessing made in our “ Correspondence ” 
columns towards the end of 1909, and supported by Mr. 
W. J. A. Butterfield early in 1910, has received trial in this 
country—that is to say, before opening oxide purifiers to 
flush them out with inert gases, such as flue gases. If any 
one has made trial of this proposal, we should be pleased 
to hear of it. 


Radiant Heating. 


READING the paper submitted by M. Lucien Bertin at the 
meeting of the Société Technique du Gaz, and which paper 
includes a compendious account of the work that has been 
carried out with the view to improving the means of apply- 
ing town gas to domestic heating purposes, one is struck by 
the fact that the major part of this work has been per- 
formed in this country. Taking stock, therefore, of things 
in this particular direction, British workers in the field have 
every reason to be gratified with their contributions to the 
progress of the worid-wide gas industry in this connection. 
Heating by gas would never have made any considerable 
headway if the rationale of it had not been brought to light 
by scientific investigation. We do not even now pretend 
to understand all about it. But this we do know, that the 
light thrown by investigation has enabled an efficiency to be 
attained that has never before been reached, as is shown by 
the heat-balance one is able to construct from temperature 
determinations; and moreover an attainted reputation has 
been, through the same knowledge divulging course, rele- 
gated to a place in the past, and a new and excellent repu- 
tation has been set up, and is very rapidly expanding. The 
courses that have brought us to the present satisfactory 
position are the ones that must be still pursued if the gas 
industry is to reach the zenith of its ambition in this 
matter of gaseous heating. 

There is much more that we have to learn—for instance, 
about gas-fire flames and fuels. We know, for instance, 
that the lower the aération of a flame to secure complete 
combustion, the greater the flame temperature. We know, 
too, that the larger the flame, and the less the aération, the 
greater the percentage of the heat radiated from the flame 
itself. It is not a question here of the amount of heat 
capable of being radiated by a flame fer se, but the amount 
of heat capable of being radiated by the fuel surrounding the 
flame. A low-temperature flame may be used ; and, accord- 
ing to the nature of the fuel employed, a higher radiating 
efficiency may be obtained than by a higher temperature 
flame and a different variety of fuel. It seems pretty clear 
that the relation of flame to fuel, and the essential charac- 





teristics of each, supply together the profitable direction in 
which work has to be carried further. Given proper fuel, 
high-temperature flames should provide the greatest effici- 
ency in useful heat, seeing that the high flame temperature, 
at ordinary gas pressures, denotes a smaller volume of heat- 
absorbing nitrogen introduced with the air required for com- 
plete combustion, and therefore a lessened volume of pro- 
ducts of combustion sweeping away, and carrying heat with 
them, to the flue-pipe. If the heat units that escape by the 
flue-pipe can be reduced (though ventilation is entitled to, 
and must have, some portion of them), and are converted 
into useful radiant heat, so much the better in the cause of 
economy. 

We do not quite know whether M. Bertin is speaking 
reproachfully when he says that the manufacturer of the 
modern gas-fire has not attempted to make use of the heat 
carried away by the products of combustion. The makers 
of older types of gas-fires did; and the results were not con- 
vincing as to advantage. The work has proceeded on the 
right lines in lessening the escape (vid the flue-pipe) of heat 
units, while leaving sufficient to promote ventilation, for 
which purpose 20 per cent. of the total heat of the gas is 
not necessary. ‘This line of work is distinctly preferable to 
attempting to extract heat from the products of combustion, 
which could only be conveniently utilized by heating air ; 
and already (with about 50 per cent. of the heat given off 
being radiant, and 20 per cent. passing away by the flue) 
30 per cent. is made use of in this way. It is suggested by 
M. Bertin that the heating of apartments by hot air is the 
more economical system. With all deference, it does not 
trouble us much if it is. The gas industry finds it serves its 
own interests best by preventing a recurrence of the discon- 
tent that was produced by the old system of greatly reducing 
the humidity of the air, and of transforming the conditions 
of an apartment into less wholesome ones than they are 
at present under gaseous heating, with the increased per- 
centage of radiant heat. That this percentage is good to-day 
is confirmed by M. Bertin’s tests, which show that close 
upon 50 per cent. radiant heat is obtained with bunsen 
burners and columnar or bar fuel, though the bunsen burner 
and iron frets exceed this. But an objectionable smell on 
lighting up is, in his opinion, fatal to the popularity of the 
latter. 








Gas Workers and Unemployment. 


In other columns will be found the report of the Committee 
deputed by the Gas Companies’ Protection Association and the 
Institution of Gas Engineers to obtain decisions as to gas workers 
from the Umpire appointed under Part II., or the unemployment 
section, of the National Insurance Act. There is one word of 
warning to be uttered in connection with the report. It will be 
noticed that, in discriminating between gas-works employment 
that may and may not come under Part II. of the Act, the Com- 
mittee use safeguarding expressions, which show that in places 
they are speaking indefinitely, while in other places they are able 
to speak with greater positiveness. It must not be taken therefore 
that in all respects the discrimination made in the report has 
received the imprimatur of the Umpire, though the Committee are 
of opinion that, so far as the report goes, it will be found to be 
substantially correct. There may, however, be, and probably are, 
some questions of which the report does not dispose. Our readers 
will be able to check the report week by week as the decisions 
of the Umpire are published in our columns, as extracted from 
the “ Board of Trade Journal.” 


Lighting of Factories. 


There is evidence of a progressive tendency in the lighting ot 
factories and workshops, according to the report on the subject 
of Mr. D. R. Wilson; and it is also manifest that this progressive 
tendency must have set in before our friends the illuminating en- 
gineers cameontothescene. Occasionally, Mr. Wilson (the publi- 
cation of extracts from whose report is concluded by us this week) 
finds that there are badly lighted places in factories; but, on the 
whole, employers and workers both seem to be more alive than 
ever tothe advantages of good lighting in manufacturing establish- 
ments, in connection with output, and the prevention of accident. 
There is no doubt the force of example plays a large part, too, 
in improvement of this kind, through manufacturers seeing what 
others are doing. In the various industries the factories of which 


have been examined, the choice between modern gas lighting and 
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electric lighting appears to be fairly well spread. In some in- 
dustries modern inverted burners, both high and low pressure, 
have far and away the superior place in preference; in others 
electric lights obtain some slight predominance. Mr. Wilson 
refers to the extensive installation of the high-pressure gas system 
in cotton mills; and he commends the inverted gas system for 
factories on account of the downward light, and the absence of 
shadow. He finds that carbon filament lamps are still, despite 
their uneconomy, in use in some establishments, on account of 
the destruction of metallic filament lamps through constant vibra- 
tion, though here again experiences differ. 


Some Considerations. 

In expressing the opinion that there is little choice between 
lighting by modern systems of incandescent gas-lamps and electric 
incandescent lamps, Mr. Wilson refers to the constancy of the 
electric light, and mentions that it requires a small amount of 
attention ; while, per contra, he gives credit to the modern gas 
systems for producing a white and more powerful light, and light 
where it is wanted. Slight attention will keep the light of inverted 
burners perfectly constant. He is of opinion that a small depre- 
ciation of light in the case of gas-burners is due to mantle de- 
terioration. If he studies the matter carefully, he will find that, 
where depreciation of light has been observed, it is more probably 
due to a little obstructing dust in the burner, as mantles, especially 
inverted ones, frequently run long periods, without any appreciable 
deterioration. On the point of vitiation of atmosphere, he points 
out that, in modern systems of gas lighting, the consumption of 
gas is so small, and the combustion so complete, that the effect 
on the air is minimized.. We would suggest to Mr. Wilson that 
some observers have found that, with simple ventilating aper- 
tures at the top of workrooms, owing to the currents naturally 
set up by gas-burners, the percentage of carbon dioxide in 
the air of rooms where people are at work, is sometimes less 
after the gas is lighted than before—without the use of any 
mechanical ventilating arrangements. It is also growing know- 


‘ ledge that the high intrinsic brilliancy of electric lamps is more 


harmful to the eyes of workers in factories than the lower intrinsic 
brilliancy of the gas mantle with its larger incandescent area. 
Taking these points into consideration, Mr. Wilson will no doubt 
be prepared to agree that from the hygienic point of view, as well 
as that of economy, he might have said more than he did that was 
favourable to incandescent gas lighting. However, there is no 
occasion to complain of the attempt in the report to take an 
independent and unprejudiced stand. But we do commend to 
his notice the question of so-called air “ vitiation” in relation to 
natural laws, and the one as to whether “ vitiation ” by pure carbon 
dioxide is really a matter of consequence until it reaches the 
limit where the human being is physically incommoded. Modern 
investigation has extended knowledge on this point ; and we hope 
the results of such investigation have not been overlooked in 
quarters that have any real influence in connection with factory 
illumination. 


The Latest Municipal Results. 

Among the reports which have recently come to hand of the 
working of municipal gas undertakings for the past financial year, 
there is further evidence of prosperity to be noted. At Belfast, 
nearly 2} per cent. more gas was made; and various economies 
in working were secured. In aid of the rates, £10,000 has been 
contributed, in addition to £11,355 for dividends and sinking fund 
of the new City Hall. The gross profit is very near the record 
of 1906 ; while the cost of coal in the meantime has increased by 
Is. 8d. per ton and other materials have gone up, and a substan- 
tial increase has been made in the discounts to consumers. Brad- 
ford suffered from the closing of works on account of the coal 
strike ; but the amount of gas sold was practically the same as 
in Igto-11. During the past year the wages of almost every 
class of workmen were advanced, while the cost of nearly all 
kinds of material went up; but the Committee were again very 
fortunate in the placing of their coal contracts. There was a 
slight falling off in consumption at Edinburgh, and the rental 
was further affected by a reduction in price. Residuals realized 
more, and the expenditure was less; so that there was a larger 
Stoss profit. A record surplus is recorded from Kendal, and gas 
is at a moderate price. A useful sum is handed over tothe rates; 
and this is a remark which applies also to Oldbury. There was 
an Increase of 3°35 per cent, in the quantity of gas made at 





Oldham ; and the make per ton was larger. A big increase was 
experienced in the consumption of gas in cotton mills, but that 
used in other works shows an even larger falling off. In the case 
of Padiham, the gross cash value of the residuals was equal to 
85 per cent. on the cost of the coal; and in this connection the 
Manager, in his report, refers to the question as to the wisdom of 
obtaining high yields of gas from the coal, with the probable 
sacrificing of residual products. This is, he says, a matter which 
local conditions will always determine; but with the prices at 
present obtaining for residual products, he is inclined to think 
that in his case no good could result by striving for these high 
yields. Some decrease in the sales of gas was experienced at 
Salford, due, however, to exceptional causes. Southport sold more 
gas; and from the profit on the past year’s working £13,000 is to 
goin aidof therates. High-pressure lighting is giving entire satis- 
faction in the town. The output of gas increased by close upon 
3 per cent. at Teignmouth. During the year the price of gas was 
reduced, and the advisability of making another reduction is to be 
considered after the coal contracts have been decided. Less coal 
was carbonized, and substantially more gas was made, at Work- 
ington. A round sum is to be handed over in relief of the rates; 
and the price of gas is to be reduced 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, 





Employers and “ Peaceful Persuasion.” 

Some eight months ago, the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council presented to the Prime Minister an influentially signed 
memorial on the subject of the Trade Disputes Act and the 
Labour Union Conspiracy. In this, attention was called to the 
grave evils which have arisen in consequence of the Act, and to 
the “‘ present combination of Labour Unions for the purpose of 
promoting national strikes fraught with incalculable loss and 
immense suffering to the community.” The effects in practice of 
the “ peaceful persuasion” which the law allows were referred to, 
and also the results of -relieving Labour Unions of responsibility 
for their actions during trade disputes. It was urged by the 
memorialists that picketing should either be rigorously sup- 
pressed, or the number of pickets should be limited to two, and 
such pickets should be required to wear a distinguishing badge 
and to attend only where a person works or carries on business; 
that unions, whether of workmen or masters, should be subjected 
to the ordinary law of the land, and made responsible, like all other 
classes of the community, for their actions; and that a federation 
of unions for the purpose of “ paralyzing the country ” by means 
of a general strike or lock-out, throwing all industries and com- 
munications into disorder, and stopping the food supplies of the 
nation, should be suppressed as an unlawful combination, and 
immediately so proclaimed. Atthe same time the Prime Minister 
was asked to receive a deputation of the representatives of the 
Associations whose names were attached to the memorial. But 
Mr. Asquith was too busy to receive a deputation, and sug- 
gested that a written statement of the views of the Council should 
be sent tohim. It did not seem to the Council that this would 
meet the requirements of the case; and later on another request 
was made to the Prime Minister to receive a deputation. Once 
more Mr. Asquith regretted that, ‘“‘ owing to the great pressure on 
his time,” &c.; and now the Council have written telling Mr. 
Asquith plainly that they think he does not realize the gravity of 
the position in which employers find themselves, and with regard 
to which they ask Parliament to so amend the law that the evils 
of picketing may be suppressed and the right of freedom to work 
pass unchallenged. Having, the Council conclude, been denied 
the opportunity of placing their views before him, as representing 
the Government, while audiences are freely accorded to Labour 
Unions at all times, they must resort to the Press for the purpose 
of giving publicity to their case. The present lamentable state 
of affairs in the dock district of London is alone sufficient justi- 
fication—and there is also much more—for unceasing endeavour 
to secure the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


At the end of last year, there was a general expectancy in the 
market of a large consumption of nitrate of soda in Europe during 
the season then about to commence; but, in their half-yearly 
report, Messrs. Montgomery and Co. say they doubt if anyone 
dreamt of such a satisfactory ending as is exhibited in the figures 
which are now available. From January to the end of June, the 
consumption of nitrate of soda in Europe (at 1,362,000 tons, 
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against 1,215,000 tons) shows an increase of 147,000 tons, or 12 per 
cent. Of the total consumption named, Germany accounts for 
about one-half, the increase in the case of that country being 
equal to 22 per cent. The consumption in France and Holland 
also advanced; while the United Kingdom is about stationary, 
at 86,000 tons. The American consumption, which exhibits a 
decrease of 16 per cent., while a disappointment to those who had 
great expectations of a large demand, must, it is pointed out, have 
proved a distinct advantage to the European consumer ; for had 
American shipments in November and December, 1911, and Janu- 
ary and February last been the same as in those months of 1910 
and 1911, it can only be surmised that the market throughout the 
season would have ruled very much higher, and that there would 
not have been sufficient nitrate to meet the demand and retain a 
stock. This falling off in America is, however, regarded as being 
merely temporary. From countries outside Europe and America, 
the demand increases year by year; and on this occasion the 
growth is from 38,000 to 49,000 tons, or 29 percent. For the twelve 
months just ended, the world’s consumption is placed at 2,460,000 
tons, against 2,324,000 tons, or an increase of 5°8 per cent. The 
visible supply for Europe is calculated at 313,000 tons, compared 
with 346,000 tonsa year ago. The course of prices over the past six 
months has, it appears, been for the most part consistently up- 
ward. Early in January, the value of arrived or due cargoes was 
about gs. 13d. per ton, cost and freight; while the f.o.b. price in 
Chili was 7s. 4d. to 7s. 5d. per quintal for prompt shipment. During 
June, season’s cargoes, October-November sailing, were done at 
from tos. 4d. to 10s. 43d. per cwt., cost and freight; and the 
market, after being easier, had at the close a hardening tendency. 
Looking at the future, the opinion is expressed that there is every 
justification for believing that prices will not only be maintained, 
but that higher ones will rule if the consumptive demand for the 
article in the coming twelve months is to be on the same scale as 
that of the past year. But should the American demand revive, 
as is generally anticipated, one might reasonably expect to see 
materially higher prices—always provided that nothing more than 
a moderate increase takes place in production during the next 
eight or nine months. 








A BIG FIGHT ON THE CHEMICAL CLAUSE. 


Swansea and West Kent Gas Orders. 
Tue above-named Provisional Orders were considered yesterday 
by a House of Lords Committee, presided over by Lord 
Clinton; the former being dealt with first. Both of these Orders 


have been passed by the Unopposed Bills Committee of the 
House of Commons—a suggestion of the Board of Trade at the 
time that a chemical clause should be inserted being refused. 
Since then, the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association pre- 
sented a petition against the Confirmation Bill, and asked for the 
inclusion of the same chemical clause as that inserted by Lord 
Ritchie’s Committee in the South Suburban Gas Bill. The 
Swansea Gas Company strongly opposed this, and evidence was 
given by the Manager of the Company (Mr. George Thornton 
Andrews), Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, Mr. E. H. Stevenson, and representa- 
tives of a number of small gas undertakings in the neighbour- 
hood. The main point of all the evidence was the injury which 
such undertakings would suffer in being prevented from selling 
their ammoniacal liquor to larger gas undertakings. 

The CuarrMAN, in giving the Committee’s decision on the 
Swansea Order, said: The Committee are of opinion that this 
Order should proceed, subject to the insertion in it of the clause 
which has been submitted to us by the petitioners; and we wish 
further to say this—that, while we do not regard the decisions 
which have been given on certain other Bills of a similar charac- 
ter which have been before Parliament this session as necessarily 
governing all cases which may come up, we think the promoters 
have failed to show such an essential difference between this case 
and the others that the precedent should not apply. 

In answer to Mr. BaLrour Browne, K.C., 

The Cnarrman said the restriction involved by the clause 
would apply not only to the new land in the present Order, but to 
the Company’s existing land and works. He sympathized with 
the promoters in the fact that the Committee were taking away a 
power which had already been given to them by Parliament last 
year. 

Mr. BaLFour Brownte said that, speaking without any disrespec 
to the Committee, it would be a nition Sei the iconic of the 
Company to decide whether they would take the Order. They 
might come to the conclusion that it was so serious a matter that 
they would not take the land for the new works, but go on with 
their present site. He added that he thought the Committee’s 
decision also governed the West Kent Order. 

Both Orders were then reported for third reading. 

A full report of the evidence will appear next week. 








NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


PRocEEDINGS in connection with gas measures have now, for this 
session, been reduced to little more than a pure formality; and, 
with little incident, there is a rapid movement towards the close, 
as is seen by the batch of Bills that have up to the present passed 
through the Committee stage in both Houses. 


There seems to be something almost in 
Chemical Clause. the nature of a conspiracy in Parliament 
in connection with the insertion of the chemical clause in Gas Bills. 
It had been hoped the Duke of Bedford’s Committee would have 
dealt with this matter in a judicial spirit when raised before them 
on the gas section of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Bill. But 
they only heard the case of the Corporation ; and gave a decision 
without calling upon the Counsel for the Alkali Manufacturers’ 
Association to address them, or to call witnesses to justify the in- 
sertion of the clause. There was no chance therefore to interro- 
gate the witnesses for the chemical manufacturers in the light of 
the fresh evidence that is available. The clause has been im- 
posed upon Birmingham. Comment appears elsewhere. a 
The South Suburban Gas Company have 
— a? agreed the terms of the calorific power 
— standard that it is proposed in their case 
shall supersede the illuminating power standard. All the autho- 
rities, with, we believe, the exception of two or so, have agreed to 
the terms; and, this being the case, the Chairman, Mr. Charles 
Hunt (who has long held the opinion that calorific power should 
displace illuminating power as the standard of quality), and his 
colleagues of the Board of the Company, are proposing to adopt 
the clause, excluding from its operation the malcontent authori- 
ties, but making provision for them to come in should they so feel 
inclined without any need to again approach Parliament in regard 
to the matter. The disinclination of some authorities to accept 
the clause is incomprehensible in this year 1912. However, per- 
haps wiser counsels will yet prevail, and there will be an early 
acceptance of the clause, the main terms of which are alluded to 
in our editorial columns. 
When the Bill of the York Gas Company 
came under the consideration of the Un- 
opposed Bills Committee of the Commons last week, it was found 
that, since the measure was before a Committee of the House of 
Lords, purchase terms have been agreed with the Corporation. 
Notwithstanding that the civic authorities are owners of the elec- 
tricity undertaking, they are desirous of obtaining possession of 
the gas undertaking, though they did not show any case in the 
Lords carrying conviction that the citizens would be better off 
under the administration of the works by the Corporation than 
under the Company. The agreement is subject to endorse- 
ment by the proprietors on Oct. 1 next, and to the passing of 
a Purchase Bill in the next session of Parliament. We do not 
know what has induced the Directors to arrange these terms with 
the Corporation ; but probably a good explanation will be forth- 
coming in due season. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
the bargain includes the payment to the proprietors at the rate 
of £102 per cent. for the £370,000 ordinary capital and for the 
£50,000 of preference capital. Whether the proprietors will be 
satisfied with these terms remains to be seen. . 
Several Gas Bills have been before the 
Pipes in Private Roads. Unopposed Bills Committee during the 
week ; and a few novel points have cropped up in connection with 
them. It transpired that.a new clause has been introduced in the 
York Bill (which, of course, goes forward in order to prepare the 
Company in the event of any failure of the purchase scheme), pro- 
viding for notice to the Corporation of the laying of gas-pipes in 
private roads, and approval of their position in such roads. This 
is an unusual provision. The Corporation, however, pleaded that 
they would be taking over the private roads at some future time’; 
and therefore they ought to have some voice in what was done 
anterior to that event. 


Varying the Reserve 
Fund Clause. 


York Purchase. 


The Herne Bay Company have managed 
to convince the Unopposed Bills Commit- 
: tee through Mr. William Cash, that they 
deserve the variation from the normal reserve fund clause as pro- 
posed in their Bill. The Model Clause, as is well known, provides 
that “where in any year the dividend of the Company on the 
ordinary capital shall exceed the standard rate, by reason of the 
price charged by the Company being below the standard price, 
then out of the amount of the divisible profits of the Company 
applicable to the payment of such excess dividend, the Company may 
in such year set apart such sums as they think fit,’ &c. The 
clause in the Herne Bay Bill will give the Company power to pro- 
vide a reserve fund not from the sum divisible as excess dividend, 
but from any divisible profits. The vital words of the clause are 
simply these: “ The Company may in any year set apart out of 
their divisible profits such sum as they think fit by way of a re- 
serve fund,” &c. There is liberty in these words. 
The “ Power to Supply Fittings” clause in 
Sne-Pistings. the Ashbourne District Council Bill has 
been extended, so as to prevent the authority doing any gas-pipe 
work on the consumers’ side of the meter, or selling any fittings 
except through a contractor. The business it is also ordained shall 
be carried on so that the receipts balance, or are in excess of, the 
expenditure. Meanwhile, the municipal electrical people are 
trying to get Parliament to permit them to wander, in respect of 
electric wiring and fittings, outside these limitations, 
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Centenary Medal. 


Unper a blue, unclouded sky, and in some cases through tubes 
beneath the busy streets of London, between the hours of 
ten and twelve o’clock on Saturday morning, numerous special 
trains and ordinary ones were conveying thousands upon thous- 
ands of happy visaged men and women to a common destination. 
This destination was the Crystal Palace on the heights of Syden- 
ham Hills. The day was the one set apart for the celebration by 
the men and their wives and sweethearts of the centenary of the 
foundation of the Gaslight and Coke Company, which vast con- 
cern gives the heads of so many thousands of families the means 
of earning the wherewithal to maintain themselves and their wives 
and children, and in which concern the majority are now co- 
partners. Thisis the first celebration of the kind that could have 
been held in the world’s gas industry by the rank-and-file of the 
workers of any gas undertaking; for in the Gaslight and Coke 
Company the gas supply industry had its origin. Therefore such 
a gathering together of the workers and those for whom they 
labour to commemorate the foundation of the Company, and of 
the industry, was an event of which the men were exceedingly 
proud. They have never had such an opportunity for a massing 
of their forces on any occasion before; and of the army they 
presented when all the train-load units were brought together at 
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Centenary Medal. 


We had no occasion to make inquiry for an answer. It was de- 
picted everywhere in the faces, dress, and demeanour of centenary- 
medal and coloured-badge bedecked men and their fair com- 
panions. They realized it all to the full; and to-day they wish 
that centenary celebrations could occur annually instead of only 
once in some life times, and never in those that begin and terminate 
intermediately. The large army of men entered into the celebra- 
tions all the more enthusiastically because co-partnership has 
brought to them new interests in their Company and in their 
employment. Between them, the Board, and the officers a new 
order of things has been established, and has now been so long 
experienced, that the men know and feel that for them the new 
régime is permanent. In proximity as many of them are to a centre 
of extreme labour and socialistic activity, they are proof against 
all the insidious workings of those whose main object appears to 
be to keep capital and labour in a state of perpetual enmity. 
These were the well-groomed, well-knit, and healthy com- 
plexioned gas men who were out to commemorate the centenary’s 
service in London of their Company; and they had meant to 
make, and did make, the day what it was intended to be. Meet- 
ing the General Manager (Mr. D. Milne Watson), he told how 
enthusiastically the men had looked forward to, and had worked 


| for, the day; meeting the Chief Engineer (Mr. T. Goulden), he 
the Palace was again something of which they were proud. Did | 


told how the works’ men had laboured with voluntary will to put 


the men know what was meant by this centenary celebration? | every cubic foot of gas they could into the holders, and how as the 
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A VIEW IN ONE OF THE DINING-HALLS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE ON SATURDAY. 


last shifts had left early in the morning the lifts of the holders 
were mostly up to their extremities; meeting Mr. F. W. Good- 
enough, the Controller of Gas Sales, and Mr. H. S. Reeson, the 
Distributing Engineer, they each told how the men of their re- 
spective departments had worked so as to leave no imperative 
job to do on Saturday. Saturday was centenary commemoration 
day; and the men who could take part meant to have it so, and 
as near as possible make this Saturday of Saturdays the equiva- 
lent, as far as gas-making was concerned, of a Sunday, and to 
have practically the same cessation of work on two succeeding 
days. They did it; and were not late for their allotted trains on 
the Great Eastern line, the London, Tilbury, and Southend and 
District lines, the Hampstead tube, the Waterloo Tube, the 
Metropolitan Line, the London and North-Western Line, or ‘the 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Line. The Secretary (Mr. 
H. Rayner) mentioned that individual punctuality contributed 
largely to the ease with which such large bodies of guests were 
brought to the Palace, and therefore contributed considerably to 
the success of the day. 
THE NuMBERS PRESENT. 

Not all the employees of the Company were there. There had 
had to be some sort of limitation. Thetotal number present was 
about 7500; and wives and sweethearts made a further 6500—so 
that, without being particular to a few, 14,000 represents the total 
number on commemoration bent. From the works there came 
4250 men, from the chemical works 500, from the distribution 
department 300, from the Gas Sales Department 1900, from work- 
shops connected with this department 350, from the stores, pre- 
payment meter department, &c., 150. Therefore, to be exact, 
there were 7450 men present. All who had been in the Company’s 
service three years and upwards were invited; but if unfortu- 
nately prevented by the exigencies of duty, every man of over 
three years’ service was given 7s. 6d. extra pay for the day, and 
those under three years’ service 5s.extra. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that in anticipation of the centenary, the Directors 
have also made certain concessions in regard to holiday pay. 
Every officer and all the workmen have been presented with a 
(bronze) centenary medal—the officer’s ribbon being striped blue 
and white, and the men’s ribbon dark blue. Excepting the chief 
officers, and the heads of departments and members of staff who 
were acting as stewards at the Crystal Palace, the staffs were on 
duty to see that the huge district of London north of the Thames 
was properly supplied with gas, and to ensure that any work 
urgently required was properly handled. 


At DINNER. 


On arriving at the Palace, we found the commemorationists al- 
ready dining; and there was for us an immediate interest in the 
catering arrangements. Messrs. Lyons and Co. have never had 
to provide dinners for 14,000 people on a single occasion before ; 
but they were equal to the task. Dinners were served at 12, 1, 
and 2 o’clock in eight distinct places; so that in all twenty-four 
parties sat down. The Garden Hall, the Popular Room, the 
Restaurant, the Concert Room, the French Room, the Ex- 
cursion Room, the Terrace Café, and the Skating Rink were all 
brought into use for the purpose. Different coloured badges 
(colour representing room) with different letters on them (repre- 
senting the hour) was pinned on the coat of every man; and this 
was the passport for himself and partner. The Governor of the 
Company (Mr. Corbet Woodall), the Deputy-Governor (Mr. Ulick 
J. Burke), and their directorial colleagues, with the General 
Manager and Secretary, made a tour of the rooms, while dinner 
was proceeding ; and they were heartily acclaimed everywhere. 


The Works’ Engineers and the heads of departments took the 
chairs at the several dinners. But their duties were light, with 
all the guests hearty co-operatives in dining and in enjoyment. 
There were only two toasts at each dinner—* The King” and 
“ The Gaslight and Coke Company ;” and right enthusiastically 
they were honoured. We happened into one of the rooms while 
the latter toast was being given; and the very roof rang with the 
applause. As every lady guest left the rooms, she was presented 
with a box of chocolates, and every man with a box of cigarettes. 


A GREAT MEETING. 


In the theatre at three o’clock, there was a meeting of the 
representatives of the men. Admission was only obtained by a 
special ticket; and the special tickets had been obtained by ballot, 
as it was impossible to find an enclosure within the Palace where 
14,000 people could at one time hear speeches. The floor of the 
theatre was crowded in every part; and when the Governor and 
his colleagues filed in, accompanied by the chief officers and 
members of the staff present, the continued cheering prevented the 
immediate rising of the Governor from his seat to commence the 
proceedings. 

An EXTEMPORE ADDRESS. 

The Governor, when silence once more reigned, said: On the pro- 
gramme you will see the dreadful announcement—* 3 to 3.30. Address 
by the Governor.” Yet here you are with a kindly reception for me, 
in spite of the announcement. I believe that you know me better 
than to suppose that, on a day like this, and with the attractions 
awaiting you outside, I am going to inflict on you along speech. I 
have no such intention. I understand that you area representative body 
—unfortunates [laughter] deputed by some method of selection to re- 
present the larger body who are outside enjoying themselves. At any 
rate, I am glad to see you; and, in the name of my colleagues and 
myself, to express our welcome to you on this auspicious day. [Hear, 
hear, and cheers. | 


THIS IS A GREAT DAY FOR OUR COMPANY. 

But, as I havesaid, my colleagues and I did not invite you here to-day to 
listen to long speeches. It is neither the place, nor the time. We do, 
however, wish to say that we rejoice with you in the prosperity attend- 
ing our Company—our joint undertaking, let me say—at the end of 100 
years of hard working life. [Applause.] When we were considering 
how we were to keep this day, a great many suggestions, I need hardly 
tell you, occurred to us, and were offered to us. In one sense, we 
would all have preferred if we could have had some more permanent 
memento of our centenary. But I am not sure after all whether a 
building erected by hands, although permanent and enduring beyond 
our lives as individuals, would really be of more enduring value than 
the memento which attaches to a gathering like this, when friends meet 
friends, and when mutually sympathetic hearts beat together in a bond 
of common friendship. 


IN DAYS PAST. 


In looking back over this long period, it is natural one should think 
very much of what were the conditions of things at the time when our 
Company was launched; and I refer to it because I think it will be 
found there is a great deal of consolation, encouragement, and help 
in the retrospect. Our Company was formed at a time when the 
country was in a state of fearful anxiety with regard to affairs at home 
and abroad. You know that the echoes of the cannon at Trafalgar 
had but just died away, while the guns of Waterloo had yet to 
speak. The condition of the country was deplorable in many re- 
spects. I find the earliest stokers of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 


pany (who were, of course, the best paid men of their class) were, 
at that time, receiving 26s. per week—a week consisting of seven days 
of twelve hours each. The pay of alabourer in the country—and there 
were far more labourers in the country then than now (far more than 
in the towns)—was from 7s. to 8s. per week. The price of a quartern 
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loaf was 1s. and upwards. Men in those days never ate wheaten 
bread, because a whole week's wages would have only purchased some 
half-a-dozen quartern loaves. Liberty was in chains. 
HUMANE CHANGES. 
Since the commencement of the century, we have had evidence that 
those chains have been removed. This has been seen in the abolition 
of the slave trade, in the reform of the prisons, and in a score of 
different ways—such, for example, as the mitigation of constraints 
on religion. In all these ways, there has been evidence every- 
where, and in every way, that a wiser and a more Christian spirit 
prevails. But among all the improvements that have taken place, 
those affecting the lives and the work of the working population 
have been the greatest. Take the repeal of the corn laws and 
the navigation laws, the taxes upon knowledge, the regulation of 
the relations between employers and employed, the greater care of 
young children, and the protection of women, and the removal prac- 
tically of all the duties upon necessary articles of foodand life. I may 
cite, too, the Workmen's Compensation Act, and other legislation of 
that character. All these things have operated to social betterment. 
What I desire to do, however haltingly, is to point your attention to 
the fact that while there may be very much yet to do in order to bring 
about the new heaven and the new earth to which we are looking for- 
ward, the history of the century is full of encouragement with re- 
gard to what we may hope for in the future. We have more reason, 
1 think, to be proud of those humane improvements that bave taken 
place than we have even of the immense scientific and mechanical 
inventions which have distinguished the century. And I feel sure that, 
if we advance hand in hand, further improvement to which I look 
forward, and to which I know tens of thousands are looking forward 
with confident expectation, will be more quickly and more easily 
accomplished. 
THE BRUTAL METHOD. 
This century of ours is a record not only of a great industry estab- 
lished, but I may also say of a great victory won. We have fought a 
good fight, not simply in order to establish ourselves as one of the 
great industries of the world, but we have fought against the spirit 
extant at the commencement of the century, and extant also to-day— 
the spirit that seeks to breed mischief and discord, instead of harmony 
and good feeling. Ifasense of duty permeates employers and workers 
and especially in so far as the two parties are merged into one as in 
our co-partnership, there will be a sense of mutual obligation, and, 
let me say, that that mutual obligation means on the one side fair 
work, freely rendered, and on the other pay sufficiently generous 
freely given. [Hear, hear.}| There is—we know it quite well, and 
there is no occasion for blinking it—a disposition in the country up 
and down everywhere to paint the two interests as mutually antago- 
nistic. We do not believe that at all; and we seek to establish a 
better belief—viz., that the two are mutually helpful. Miserable, de- 
vastating strikes are a brutal way of attempting to settle differ- 
ences. The effects of such strikes are not limited to the people 
who cause them. They extend to many industries that have nothing 
whatever to do with the causes of the trouble that originated them; 
and, gentlemen, is it not a fact that many a child goes supperless to 
bed because of quarrels between people whom its own parents never 
saw or even heard of? I remember speaking at Beckton some little 
time ago, and saying there that the folly of this method which has 
found so much vogue and favour in recent days lies in the fact that 
almost invariably a dispute is eventually settled by reasonable discus- 
sion and arbitration after all the misery, distress, and trouble have 
been endured. Is there any reason—there is none whatever—why the 
settlement should not be reached before rather than after all this 
suffering? [**No,” and cheers.] I would ask you to beware of those 
men of whom there are some who delight in fighting for fighting sake. 
[* We won’t have them, Sir.’’] L[amglad to hear yousayso. [Cheers.] 
1 am not one who objects to a fair stand-up fight when the occasion 
calls for it; but only between man and man, without involving the wives 
and children. The methods to which I have referred involve injury to, 
and often the wreck of, industries upon the prosperity of which the 
comfort and well-being of workmen depend. 
THE CHARM OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
In the system of co-partnership which we have adopted and fostered 
now for a few years, we have the germ of a settlement which will be 
universally applicable. I have never said that the scheme of co-part- 
nership is a perfect one; but it is the most perfect of which we know 
to-day. So long as we do not know a better, I hope we shall be of one 
mind in sticking toit. As Ihave more than once said, one of the charms 
attaching to the system to my mind is the way in which it draws us all 
together by means of our Committees. I am a strong believer in meet- 
Ing face to face. It is, of course, impossible for the Chairman of the 
Company, the Directors of the Company, or the General Manager of 
the Company to meet everybody who feels he has a grievance. But 
these Committees at the works and at the different stations have pro- 
vided means whereby everybody may talk over what he thinks may be 
improved, what he thinks is objectionable, and I am certain they also 
provide, by reference to the Board in cases of necessity, the means of 
rectifying any reasonable dispute. [Hear, hear.] 


THE COMMON BOND. 


I promised you I would not inflict upon you a speech; but it so happens 
whenever I get on my feet to talk to you—though I feel all the bright- 
hess of the occasion—I get into a solemn, serious, sermonizing vein, 
Which £ beg of you to excuse. [Go on, Sir.”] We welcome you 
most cordially here to-day. We cannot hope that, with a great com- 
pane like this, we can have many opportunities of meeting in 
‘estive dress as to-day—at any rate, we cannot look forward to another 
centenary festival. [Laughter.] We may be sure of that. But I hope 
we shall have many opportunities of meeting together ; and whenever 
We do so, we shall find the bond which has tied us together during, at 
ir 4 rate, the last ten years, and which has been growing in strength, 
My = have grown stronger and yet stronger. When we go away from 
: re to-day to face the work of to-morrow, we shall I hope be cheered 

‘rough dull days which come to all by the knowledge that we are not 


alone, friends feel for and with us willing to help to bear sorrow as to 
share in this day of thanksgiving. [** Hurrah.”] 
RECOGNITION BY THE EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. J. H. Mitts (a Beckton employee) said: Gentlemen, on some 
occasions it is rather a hard task for anyone to move a resolution in the 
shape of a vote of thanks. Some speakers have a very unhappy knack 
of rubbing people up the wrong way ; but those who know our Governor 
are aware that he does not know how to rub people up the wrong way. 
Whenever we have the pleasure of listening to him, we have always 
felt we have learnt something ; and I think the speech he has delivered 
to us this afternoon has been not only interesting but very instructive. 
He has taken us back roo years not only in the history of the Company, 
but also in the history of our nation. Things that he has said this 
afternoon are quite new to some of us. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of his address was that connected with our Company. I say 
‘our’? Company, because we are all met here as co-partners ; and he 
has told us some interesting events associated with our Company since 
its formation. We hear people talk about “the good old times.” Well, 
happily we do not live in those so-called “ good old times ”—times in 
which labour was remunerated in the shocking manner of which we 
have heard, and when men, women, and children were treated not as 
human beings, but almost as animals. To-day we have an altogether 
better state of things. I for one feel glad I do not live in the “‘ good 
old times,” and that I live in the times of to-day, which I say are the 
good times, especially in connection with our Company. I think we 
have to thank most of all the Governor for the position in which we 
are to-day. Theproprietorsof the Company, in their wisdom, thought 
fit to choose Mr. Corbet Woodall as Governor. They, with us, to-day 
have no cause to regret the choice they made. One very important thing 
the Governor said was this, that he liked to meet the employees face to 
face. If the employers in certain parts of the country had shown this 
spirit during the last few weeks, the country to-day would not have 
been in the state in which it is. Because of Mr. Woodall’s kindly and 
brotherly feeling, we realize the idea of a common bond. ° We all feel 
that Mr. Woodall thoroughly understands every one of us. The way 
in which he always meets us seems to touch our hearts directly: 
and I think the reception he has had this afternoon shows that we em- 
ployees have great faith in what he says, because we find that all the 
promises he has made have been fulfilled. Iam sure you will all agree 
with me that we cannot give too hearty thanks to Mr. Woodall and the 
Directors for the kind manner in which they have treated us, more 
especially during the last few years. Referring to this day, it is one that 
will ever be remembered by everyone who has taken part init. This 
commemoration festival isa big undertaking. It may not appear so to 
some people who have not looked intoit. But considering the number 
of people who have been brought here, and who have taken part in this 
centenary festival, it has been a gigantic undertaking. We at this 
meeting are the representatives of the employees ; and we feel we owe 
a lot not only to Mr. Woodall, but to the other Directors, our 
“G. M.,” the Secretary, the Chief Engineer, and the officers and staff 
right through from Westminster to the smallest station. They have 
all done their duty in connection with this day, and in a splendid 
manner [cheers] ; and I am sure they will feel amply repaid (they are 
that sort of people you know) by seeing so many pleasant faces, and by 
the glad manner in which you have received them this afternoon. 
I will now move—“ That the best thanks of the representatives of the 
employees at this meeting be given to Mr. Woodall, our Directors, the 
‘G. M.,’ and all the officials for the kind manner in which they have 
received us this afternoon, and for all the benefits we have had at their 
hands, especially during the past few years.” I may add in your name 
the earnest hope that our Governor will be spared to us for many years 
yet [hear, hear,] to direct, in conjunction with his colleagues, the 
affairs of this great Company. 

Goop TimMEs PRESENT; Bap TiMmEs Past. 

Mr. W. WHEELER (a Westminster employee) : Gentlemen, it affords 
me the greatest possible pleasure to second the vote of thanks. All of 
us, from our hearts, tender to the Governorand the Board of Directors 
our thanks for the great consideration they have shown us during the 
past few years. When I remember the condition of things as they 
existed nearly fifty years ago, and compare them with things as they 
exist to-day, I am confident we are living in the good times ; and that 
the bad times are of the past. The point I specially wish to call your 
attention to is the change that has come over the Company’s business 
in connection with the establishment of co-partnership. Co-partner- 
ship embraces the ethical side in the relations as between capital and 
labour ; and it deals fairly with the ethical side. While I agree with 
our worthy Governor that co-partnership will not be the remedy for 
all industrial trouble, still it is a step in the right direction. That this 
is being more and more recognized has been seen by the debate on co- 
partnership which took place recently in the House of Commons; and 
an interesting debate it was. In addition, there has been a Bill intro- 
duced into the House, by which it is proposed to facilitate the introduction 
of co-partnership. Whether or not it bears fruit in the near future, it 
is anyway astep in theright direction. It shows the way weare travel- 
ling. I do not wish to overlook the fact that we owe a great deal of 
this to those who have gone before. It is largely due to them we are 
living under the present good conditions ; and it is for us who are enjoy- 
ing the more humane conditions of the present to assist, by our co- 
operation, in their advancement in the future. I am satisfied that, in 
the industrial system of to-day, we are all dependent one upon the 
other. We are as much dependent upon our Company’s Directors 
and shareholders, as they are upon us in properly carrying out our 
duties. That is a very important fact for us to remember. However 
fit, too, we may be for our posts to-day, we have also to remember that 
as time passes we have to be more fit than we have been. To obtain 
higher positions in the Gaslight and Coke Company in the future, it 
will be necessary to have a higher level of fitness than to-day. I would 
ask the young men to recollect this. Only recently we were all sorry 
to hear that our worthy Governor was not in a good state of health ; and 
I heard that sorrow expressed by men who could hardly have heard your 
name, Sir. And I also heard how glad they were when they had news 
of your recovery. [Cheers.] One word more. I would not like this 
meeting to pass by, Sir, without some reference to those who have gone 
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STRENUOUS RIVALRY BETWEEN WORKS AND WORKS. 
[On the Football Ground at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. | 


before. Within my recollection, several gentlemen who have occupied 
important positions in the Company have gone to their rest. Blessed 
be their memory. In connection with co-partnership, there is one 
name especially that I should like to mention. 
Livesey. Just as the name of Sir George Livesey was honourably 
associated with the work of co-partnership in the gas industry in the 
Nineteenth Century, so will that of our worthy Governor, upon whom 
the mantle of Sir George Livesey has fallen, be associated with that 
of the Twentieth Century. In conclusion, I would ask you to be up- 
standing, and give three hearty cheers to the Governor, the Directors, 
the headquarters officers, and the station staffs. 

Three times three were the “‘ Hurrahs” given by the vast meeting 
of representatives of the employees ; and when the Governor got upon 
his feet to respond, the men had their own way, and heartily sang, 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

ENCOURAGEMENT AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The GovEeRNoR (when he could obtain a hearing) said: We are all, 
my colleagues, myself, and the officers, deeply indebted to the two co- 
partners who respectively proposed and seconded this resolution, and 
to you all for the remarkable way in which you have received it. If 
anything could encourage one and all to go on and try to do as well as 
we are doing, and a little better, it is the manner in which you have 
received this proposition. Mr. Mills has anticipated me in regard to 
the headquarters staff. I wanted, in the most cordial way possible, to 
acknowledge their work for this day, and especially that of our General 
Manager (Mr. Watson). I donot say he has neglected his other duties ; 
but during the last fortnight, if I wanted to talk to him about anything at 
all, I was quite sure that, in the course of a minute or two, he would 
come round by some means tothis day of days. [Laughter and cheers. ] 
He and all who have been occupied with it, the Directors thank, and I 
Iam sure you will thank, for the remarkable success which has attended 
it. It is impossible to say too much about the work that was required in 
order to organize this gathering. Let me say one word more. I want 
to apologize to your wives, or if you have not wives your potential 
wives [laughter], for having kept youaway from them solong. Iam sure 
they will not grudge it, because they are as greatly interested in the 
prosperity of the Company and in the happy relations between all 
classes in it, as you and we are. One finds it impossible now to forget 
that this is ovwy Company in the most literal sense (we are all proprietors 
in it) and that your wives and children are as interested as you are in 
its prosperity. I wish you a very happy conclusion to this great day ; 
and I thank you cordially for the way in which you have received your 
Directors and officers. 

With another cheer, the audience separated, to proceed with their 
enjoyment of entertainment, sports, and the beauties of the grounds. 

Sports, TEA, AND Home, 

While the meeting was being held, athletic displays by the Com- 
pany’s men were proceeding, before large audiences, filling the 
stands surrounding the football ground. As one left the meeting- 
room, wherever one turned the centenary medal and the coloured 
lettered badges of the men were to be seen. Walking through 
the Palace they were there; walking through the North Tower 
gardens, they were there; walking along the upper terraces and 
the lower part of the grounds, they were there; resting on the 
seats in the grounds, one’s neighbour proudly displayed his medal. 
Going round to the side shows, the largest patrons of the day were 
the men wearing medals and the ladies with them. They were 
found in the Fairy Archipelago, in the Aquarium, and even the 
Monkey House, boating on the lakes, risking the sharp curvatures 
of the switchback railway, in the maze, on the coaster, on the joy- 
wheels, in the flying-machine, watching the grand spectacle of 
China and China Town—in short, there was no escaping the man 
with the centenary medal. Tea was served to the huge parties 
wearing the different coloured badges at the eight dining centres 
at 4,5,and6 p.m. At 6 o’clock, there was a gymkhana on the 


It is that of Sir George | 


football ground. We ought to mention here that for the day’s 
sports there were no less than 778 entries from the different 
| stations, and each candidate paid 3d. entrance fee, for no other 
purpose than to co-operatively raise a little subscription for the 
Children’s Fresh Air Fund. Co-partnership thus breeds and en- 
courages the spirit of fraternal interest, and a place in the heart 
for those in a less fortunate position than oneself. We sat and 
watched the sports from beginning to end, enjoying the com- 
petence of these gas athletes, admiring the rivalry of the works 
and departments one against the other, growing enthusiastic over 
the rivalries of the cheering men, and the spurring-on remarks 
that were hurled at the competitors from all parts in race, tug-of- 
war, or other feats of skill. The triumphs of the candidates were 
the triumphs of their works. 

An ending comes to all such occasions. With the fading light, 
came the end of the gymkhana. Then into the enclosure of the 
grand stand came Mr. D. Milne Watson, with the Chief Engineer, 
the Secretary, the Controller of Gas Sales, and other officers, for 
the purpose of presenting the prizes to the successful competitors 
and teams. Around the enclosure was an immense gathering, 
who cheered heartily as Mr. Watson handed the beautiful and 
serviceable prizes, and gave a hearty shake of the hand, to the 
winners individually. Everyone was pleased. Before parting, Mr. 
Watson congratulated the candidates on the success of the sports, 
and particularly the winners; and he awarded full praise to the 
Committee and all who had taken part in the organization of the 
sports, especially mentioning the Joint Hon. Secretaries (Mr. L.G. 
Field and Mr. W. J. Pepper). 

Then there were cheers and musical honours for Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Goulden; and soon after the special and ordinary trains 
from the Palace began to carry their heavy human freights to 
different parts of London—to the points nearest their homes, 
where the events of the day (a day unprecedented in the century’s 
history of the Gaslight and Coke Company) were doubtless much 
talked over, as they will be for many a day to come. 





The success of the day was largely attributable to the excel- 
lence of the generalship, and to the whole-hearted manner in 
which officers from the highest to the lowest worked to make 
it what it was. This is true of them all; and in the forefront we 
see the General Manager (Mr. D. Milne Watson), the Chief Engi- 
neer (Mr. Thomas Goulden), the Secretary (Mr. H. Rayner), and 
the Controller of Gas Sales (Mr. F. W. Goodenough), to whom the 
members of the Press on Saturday were much indebted for his 
personal attention to their comfort and easy acquisition of infor- 
mation. 

Several times in the course of the day, instrumental perform- 
ances were given by the Band of the 12th Battalion County of 
London Regiment (“The Rangers,” Beckton Band), the Com- 
pany’s Prize Band (Kilburn Branch), the Company’s Stratford 
Military Band, and the Company’s Nine Elms Military Band. 
The three last-named bands were massed for performing on the 
football ground during the gymkhana. 


[For the photographs accompanying this report, we are in- 
debted to the “ Daily Graphic.” | 








Mr. J. F. Davies, who has for some time been Sales Manager 
to Messrs. John Wright and Co., has been appointed General 





Manager of the Company. 

Mr. F. Niven, of Luton, has been appointed, out of 56 appli- 
cants, Manager of the Wells-next-the-Sea Gas-Works, in succes- 
sion to Mr. A. Lusted, who has gone to Fakenham. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Misleading Cost Comparisons—Suppressiug Essential Facts—Elec- 
tric Supply Publicity Committee’s Literature—Cross Purp2ses— 
Wanted, Explanation and Confirmation. 


Wuen our electrical contemporaries are supplied with figures 
showing that an electric account has worked out to a lower figure 
than an account paid for gas, they never on any consideration 
stop to inquire whether the conditions are comparable ; and the 
result is the publication of dishonourable comparisons. It matters 
not to them whether flat-flame gas-burners or original vertical 
incandescent burners are the things with which comparison is 
made; they care little or nothing whether the lighting power of 
modern gas-burners and of metallic filament lamps has any 
correspondence; they are heedless as to whether the hours of use 
are the same; it does not trouble their consciences the slightest 
whether or not the gas-burners are used during winter months for 
heating purposes as well as for lighting ; and if two or three gas- 
fires or a cooker have or has gone to swell the sum paid for gas 
—well, they salve their consciences with the thought that it is not 
for them to point this out in justice to the competitor. We 
accuse “Meteor” of the “Electrical Times” of unfairness in 
these respects. The Distribution Superintendent of the Croydon 
Gas Company (Mr. W. J. Sandeman) recently issued a circular- 
letter, in which he made the following statement: 


Taking 1000 hours as a basis, and omitting all question of renewals, 
which in the case of electricity are very much more costly than with 
gas, the comparative figures are as under :— 


ELECTRICITY. Gas. 


One 50-candle power Osram One 60-candle power inverted 
lamp. incandescent gas-burner. 


Efficiency : 1° watts per candle. Efficiency : 20 candles per cubic 


foot. 
50¢.p. X Ir watts x rooo hours 


3 cubic feet x 1000 hours = 3000 
= 55 units at 5d., £1 2s. 11d. 


cubic feet at 2s. 5d., 7s. 3d. 





What is there to complain about in these figures? We cannot 
see anything in relation to the efficiencies quoted to which 
“Meteor” can take exception. As a matter of fact, we know 
from tests and experience that Mr. Sandeman in his computation 
has been lenient towards electricity; and this can easily be 
demonstrated by measurement. “ Meteor” knows it, and is 
ingenious enough to keep himself aloof from any demonstration 
the results of which would be rather troublesome, or (we will put 
it stronger) quite impossible for him toexplain away. ‘“ Meteor’s” 
comment on the comparison is this: 

We should not dream of questioning a statement of comparative 
costs made by so unbiassed an authority as a gascompany. But we 
should like to know how to reconcile it with the following actual ex- 
periences of Croydon churches :— 


1.—ST. PETER’S. 


a a” 
Electricity . One year’s lighting (metal filament lamps) 13 0 4 
Oo a ae Do. (upright mantles) . . 26 2 6 


2.—CuHRIST CHURCH. 

Electricity . One year’s lighting (metal filament lamps) 14 14 11 
Gas . - Do. (mixed burners) . . 22 9 0o 
3.—StT. Marx’s. 

Comparative figures not available. Upright mantles v. metal 
filament lamps. Churchwarden’s statement at vestry meeting: 


“They had used the electric light more freely than gas, and had 
shown a saving of 25 per cent. 


The relative prices were 4d. per unit and 2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Clearly there is some discrepancy between “true costs” and actual 
costs. As “true costs” are the child of calculation, and actual costs 
are what one has to write a cheque for, we fancy that consumers will 
be inclined to attach more importance to the latter. 


We must dismiss St. Mark’s Church, as that is not in the district 
of the Croydon Gas Company; but investigation has been made 
of the other cases. We take St. Peter’s Church first; and in 
this instance there is a suppression by “ Meteor ” or by his infor- 
mant of very material facts, which suppression (if wittingly done) 
is not honourable on the part of the one or the other. With 
regard to the amount of the gas account, we should, in the first 
place, like to know to which year the sum of £26 2s. 6d. refers, as 
the accounts for this church, as taken from the books of the 
Gas Company for the past twelve years, are as follows: 


TOGOD 35-5) ss fee. GO 3 | 1006 os. « . 633° 8) 0 
TOOk a og cs oe || EP EES 1007 3s 3c ee) EO EO 
[002 ss » « S755 3 | 3908 =. SF 
ROG! ss & « Byer = TGQOQ swt ee 3 17 4% 
1004, 2 4 « «| SE OUS TQRQ 38 8 ws 4.92 
°C ae ee 3 Ye aa a 4°39 


These are the actual payments; and there is no such figure as the 
one mentioned by “ Meteor” for any single twelvemonth. Con- 
cerning the lighting, the electric light was installed in 1907; and 
for about three years previously, the Company had been en- 
deavouring to persuade the churchwardens to permit them to refit 
the church on modern lines. The old lighting was of the primitive 
lucandescent kind—*“ C ” bye-pass burners ; and these were fitted 





on the standards formerly used for the flat-flame burners. The 
system was most unsatisfactory; and the lights were badly 
located. The Company were not, however, allowed to show the 
effect of a modern equipment. Even now they would be prepared 
to guarantee for a similar number of hours lighting a far greater 
illumination than can be obtained by the metallic filament lamps, 
and at less cost. Apartfrom the character of burner, the question 
of the hours of lighting is also important, as frequently in the 
days of gas lighting the burners were lit up some considerable 
time before the services commenced, in order to assist in the 
warming of the church. Beyond the ignoring of this fact, no 
mention is made by “ Meteor” of the also not unimportant point 
that the gas accounts included the gas consumed by two heating- 
stoves. Now what excuse has “ Meteor” to make for himself or 
his informant for this suppression of material facts ? 

Take Christ Church next, ‘“ Meteor’? mentions that in this in: 
stance the gas-burners were “mixed.” That is true. Theré 
again, the vicar had been repeatedly approached regarding the 
improvement of the lighting of the church. But he had a personal 
preference for electric lighting ; so that nothing could be done to 
show him what could be effected in the illumination of the build- 
ing by modern gas-burners. But the point upon which we should 
like information is as to who supplied “ Meteor ” with the figure of 
£22 gs. as the sum paid for gas in any one year for Christ Church ? 
Looking back in the Company’s ledgers for the past eleven years, 
it is seen that the largest amount paid for gas in any one year by 
the church was £15 12s. 1d. That was in 1903—some nine years 
ago. Will‘ Meteor” do the right thing, and tell his readers he 
has been misinformed, and has had insufficient facts put before 
him; or will he acknowledge that he himself has suppressed 
essential facts bearing upon the conditions of the cases, and 
which suppression covers the electrical comparisons with a falsity 
that is not creditable. 

A fresh sample batch of electrical literature of the leaflet and 
booklet form has recently been sent round to electricity station 
managers by the Electric Supply Publicity Committee. It is not 
a very attractive batch. There are little blotters of a size about 
sufficient to cover a “court ” shape envelope, with an uninteresting 
picture on the non-active side of the blotter. There is something 
about electric vacuum cleaners among the circulars; and there is 
the inevitable anonymous comparison as to the cost of gas and 
electric driven machinery. There is the old-fashioned statement 
as to field-like space béing required by a gas-engine, while a few 
square inches of a book-shelf or something of the kind will suffice 
for an electric-motor. There is the ordinary story as to the 
shafting and belting required by gas-engines, to which shafting 
and belting there is another tale when one wants to get down 
electric power costs in a works with the machines hitherto run 
by isolated electric-motors. Electric lighting is also said to be 
a necessity for safety in factories, in view of the inflammable 
particles constantly floating about in the atmosphere; and this is 
said despite the statement in one part of the recent report under 
the Factories and Workshops Act that the electric light will not 
properly penetyate the dust, fumes, and vapour present in some 
workshops. There is the ordinary poor little circular about elec- 
tric-fans, which circular starts by saying that “in every home a 
supply of fresh, pure air is absolutely necessary to health,” and 
assures the reader that, by an electric-fan, “the air in a room can 
be completely changed every few minutes, and this constant 
renewal of the air can be effected without draughts.” Nothing is 
said about all these blessings of the electric-fan having to be 
dispensed with when electric-radiators are in use for warming, as 
a change of air every few minutes would complete the verdict 
against them as heating agents. 

Among the batch of leaflets, we come across a little pamphlet 
by Mrs. W. T. A. Cross on “ Electric Cooking ;” and it consists 
of half-a-dozen miniature lectures. The title “ miniature” is good ; 
for there is much small talk in them, and really nothing of a very 
serious character to review or criticize. We rather fancy from the 
identity of statement that Mrs. W. T. A. Cross is the Amy Cross 
who contributed to the Electric Supplement in ‘ Country Life ” 
in March. If this is so, there is perhaps a little more reason for 
putting a few inquiries to this lady who has taken the wrong turn- 
ing in this matter of cooking. She is a First-Class Diplomée of 
the National Training School of Cookery; and therefore for 
honour sake she cannot refuse us the pleasure of a little discussion 
on certain points of mutual interest. We believe that Mrs. Cross 
at one time carried on her cookery work with gas-ovens—in fact, 
she did so for several years, without any complaint; no doubt 
praising their convenience and other excellent characteristics, and 
without being killed by their“ poison.” At any rate, we know that 
she is still in the land of the living, or was until recently, as she 
was seen animate, courteous, and——talking. She has, however, 
turned completely on the gas-oven that did so much to enable her 
to follow her avocation before she was taken up by the electrical 
people, or before she took them up—it does not matter much 
which. It is observed that both in the pamphlet and in the article 
in “ Country Life,” Mrs. Cross speaks of “ gas fumes;” and she 
does this to attempt to disparage the gas-oven, by trying to in- 
duce people to believe that the “ gas fumes” are noxious to their 
health. She also characterizes the fumes as poisonous. As Mrs. 
Cross is a First-Class Diplomée of the National School of Cookery, 
she will favour us by telling us more about these fumes. We 
should like her to put their proper names to them; tell us in what 
way. they are “ poisonous ;” and inform us why she is still alive 
after her long experience at inhaling them. We know, by-the-by, 
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of two or three gas companies who arc on the look-out for cases 
of gas consumers whose custom is diverted from them by this 
“poisonous fumes” trade slander of gas; and the authors of the 
slanders will, if such consumers be found, hear something very 
much to their future ethical advantage. However, Mrs. Cross will 
undoubtedly supply us with the information for which we ask as a 
preliminary to further discussion. 

Then we see that the same lady asserts that “ soot does come 
away from a gas-stove;” and her intelligence suggests that con- 
firmation is found “on the ceiling above a gas-burner used for 
lighting purposes.” This is interesting. Will Mrs. Cross tell us 
whether she has ever analytically examined the darkened patch over 
the old-fashioned form of gas-burner? If so, what has been 
the result? Then about the “soot” froma bunsen gas-flame. Let 
us take a free-burning, properly ordered atmospheric gas-flame as 
gas-oven jets should be; and will Mrs. Cross tell us how the soot 
is formed with the complete combustion of the gas and air mix- 
ture? Then we are in a bit of a quandary about an incident 
that Mrs. Cross relates. She says that “‘some years ago,” she 
was demonstrating to aclass of children with the aid of our friend 
the gas-stove. ‘Some workmen employed just outside the room 
turned the gas off at the main, and then turned it on again, with- 
out saying anything to me about it; and, when I opened the oven, 
there was a small explosion, and flames rushed out.” The narra- 
tive is lacking in almost everything but ambiguity. In the first 
place, why did not Mrs. Cross’s nasal organ detect the smell of the 
escaping gas? In the second place, how could the gas have been 
turned off without extinguishing the gas-jets? Thirdly, how could 
there have been a small explosion, and flames rushing out, by the 
mere act of opening the door, and without the application of a 
light. Next if Mrs. Cross knew that the gas was turned off, why 
did she not turn the gas-oven taps? There ought to be somecon- 
siderable interest attaching to Mrs. Cross’s reply as to how the gas 
became ignited. “Fortunately,” she adds, “I had formed the 
habit of standing well back when opening the door of a gas-oven, 
so as to avoid the noxious fumes which always greet one.” This 
of an old and at one time valued friend! We have been talking 
to ladies who have used gas-ovens for upwards of a quarter of a 
century ; and they smile the smile contemptuous over Mrs. Cross’s 
“noxious fumes” on opening anoven door. Friend “ Meteor ” of 
the “ Electrical Times” will tell this lady that the air-blast con- 
ditions prevailing in the gas-oven will not allow “ noxious fumes” 
to accumulate there, and to come tumbling out when the oven- 
door is opened. However, Mrs. Cross would have had our pro- 
foundest sympathy if we nad known of this occurrence of “ some 
years ago,” which, as she specially relates it in this pamphlet, 
must have been the worst one she has ever encountered. It did 
not, however, prevent her using gas-ovens in the many years that 
separate the present from the year of long ago. There are points 
about cost, wastage, and other things in the pamphlet which we 
may have an opportunity of referring to on a future occasion. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Cross will enlighten us on those points upon 
which we, with great sincerity, seek information from her large 
store of knowledge. It may fortify her in making reply if we 
direct attention to a few lines from an article by Mr. A. F. Harri- 
son in the last-issued “ Journal of the Electric Supply Publicity 
Committee.” Dealing with the question of their circulars and 
pamphlets, he says: “ Consistently worded, they are the responsible 
statements necessary to induce the cultivation of knowledge on 
subjects of vital importance, not only to the individual taste or 
the individual pocket, but equally to public and collective well- 
being.” It is not necessary to try to understand exactly what 
Mr. Harrison means by all the words quoted, but we want Mrs. 
Cross to read the first seven words of the quotation—placing due 
emphasis on the word “ responsible.” 











Bacterial Penetration in Slow Sand Filters.—In order to follow 
the biological changes taking place within the sand of the 
secondary filters at Albany (N.Y.), samples of sand representing 
definite depths were collected at many points in the bed by means 
of a special boring device. The results appear in the annual 
report of the Bureau of Water for the year ending Sept. 30, 1910, 
and are noticed in “ Engineering Record.” It is stated that 100 
grammes of the sand were shaken in 100 cubic centimetres of 
distilled water for a minute on the sand-engine, and then diluted 
to 1 litre. The turbidity of the suspension was then read, and 
aliquot portions were used for the determination of the organic 
nitrogen and oxygen consumed. In this way, the penetration into 
the sand of silt, bacteria, and organic matter could be readily 
determined. Analyses of this nature tend to prevent subsur- 
face clogging, as the condition below the sand surface is always 
known, and the limit of penetration definitely fixed. At Albany, it 
has become the practice to eject each scraping to an outside stor- 
age pile, and then replace the cleaned sand at definite intervals. 
From the sand analyses, made by the Chemist-in-Charge (Mr. 
G. E. Willcomb), it has been shown that most of the silt and bac- 
teria penetrate to a limiting depth of 10 inches. Consequently, 
before any new sand is replaced the old 10-inch surface is com- 
pletely renovated and washed by ejection and separation, and 
then the fresh sand is added on the top. Under such condi- 
tions, the resultant turbidity of the sand is kept below 800, the 
organic nitrogen below 0°35 part per 10,000 grammes of dry sand, 
and the oxygen required below 5°5 parts per 10,000 grammes of 


the dry sand employed. To all intents and purposes, this is a 
clean sand. 











A JUBILEE AT READING. 


YESTERDAY was a great day in the history of the Reading Gas 
Company; for there was then celebrated, in fitting manner, the 


jubilee of the undertaking as it now exists. Not the jubilee, of 
course, of the gas supply of Reading (for gas was introduced into 
the town as long ago as 1819), but of the amalgamation in 1862, 
by Act of Parliament, of the Reading Gaslight Company and the 
Reading Union Gas Company, and the incorporation of the present 
Reading Gas Company. One part of these jubilee celebrations 
consists of an excellently printed and illustrated “ Retrospect,” 
prepared by the Engineer to the Company, Mr. Douglas H. Helps, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.; and, in further commemoration of the occa- 
sion, the employees’ club and mess-room have been enlarged and 
redecorated, the stokers’ mess-room has been rebuilt and improved, 
a bonus (in proportion to the length of service) has been granted 
to the Company’s workmen, and the fifty years’ chairmanship of 
Mr. J. Okey Taylor, J.P., has been signalized by the painting of his 
portrait in oils. Next week, we shall be giving some report as to 
yesterday’s doings; but a few moments may now be devoted to 
Mr. Helps’s ** Retrospect.” 

Reference has been made to Mr. Okey Taylor’s long connection 
with the Company ; and it may be added that he joined the Board 
of the Reading Union Gas Company in 1855, and became Chairman 
in 1857. Onthe amalgamation, he was at once made Chairman of 
thenew Company; andamong the other Directors was Mr. H. Bilson 
Blandy, J.P., the present Vice-Chairman. At a meeting of the 
Directors of the Company in June, 1g05, a presentation was made 
by his fellow Directors to Mr. Okey Taylor, in celebration of his 
fifty years’ connection with the gas supply of Reading and of 
the eightieth anniversary of his birthday. Thus the Chairman is 
now 87 years of age; Mr. Blandy also being 85 years old. It is 
probably a unique circumstance in a gas company’s history—and 
possibly in that of any company—that both the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman are octogenarians. Much has appeared in the 
local Press from time to time with regard to Mr. Okey Taylor’s 
long association with the public life of Reading; and he is described 
as the “ Grand Old Veteran.” He was Mayor of the town in 1862 ; 
and the most important event during his term of office was the 
presentation to the Prince and Princess of Wales (the late King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra) of the first address of con- 
gratulation on the occasion of their marriage. The Vice-Chairman 
is also an Alderman and Freeman of the borough, in addition to 
being a Magistrate for the county. The value of the book under 
notice to its possessors will be much enhanced by the portraits it 
contains of these two greatly esteemed gentlemen. 

The “ Retrospect ” begins at the beginning, with the birth of the 
gas industry; and the reader is soon brought to the date of the 
introduction of gas lighting into Reading, for the first Reading 
Gas Company was formed in 181y, only a very few years after 
the Gaslight and Coke Company in London. Gas was adopted 
in that year for lighting the principal streets of the town; but 
the funds at the disposal of the Commissioners only allowed of 
the lights being used for eight months out of the twelve. Three 
years after the amalgamation, Mr. Edward Baker was appointed 
Engineer and Manager, and the Company made steady progress. 
After a period of considerable extensions, the construction of the 
present works was commenced in 1881, to the designs of Mr. 
Baker ; and in the spring of 1888 they were brought into use. In 
March, 1903, Mr. Helps was appointed Engineer and Manager ; 
and very shortly afterwards it was found necessary, owing to the 
rapid increase in the consumption of gas, to augment the produc- 
tive capacity of the works. 

In addition to a number of photographs of the works, the “ Re- 
trospect’’ contains a table giving the coals carbonized, the gas 
sold, and the number of consumers fromthe year 1862 to 1911 ; and 
there is also a chart showing, over this period, the total capital 
employed and the gas made per annum. From these one can 
see at a glance the striking character of the Company’s progress. 
Whereas the consumption of gas in 1865 amounted to only 
47 million cubic feet, in 1911 it had risen to 614 millions—an in- 
crease of no less than 1206 per cent. In 1863, the coal used 
amounted to 5601 tons, while in 1911 50,971 tons were carbonized. 
The capital expended was in 1865 £47,568 (or £8 gs. tod. per ton 
of coal carbonized), as compared with £311,323 (or £6 2s. 1d. per 
ton) in 1911. Then in 1865 the charge made for gas was 5s. 
per 1000 cubic feet, which compares with 2s. 4d. (and no meter- 
rental) at the present time. The earliest record of the number of 
consumers is for the year 1881, when there were 2883. Now the 
number is 17,285. An interesting point to note in this connec- 
tion is that, while from 1881 to 1go1 the increase in the number of 
consumers was from 2883 to 5283, the growth between 1go1 and 
IgiI was from 5283 to 17,285. To supply these customers 108 
miles of main have beenlaid. The Company have 13,487 cooking- 
stoves and 2628 gas-fires on hire ; and there are, of course, many 
others in use which have been purchased by consumers. 

Having dealt so well with the past times, Mr. Helps concludes 
his “ Retrospect ” with some remarks on the future of the gas in- 
dustry—showing the unassailable position that gas holds as the 
cheapest of all artificial lights. One closing quotation from this 
portion of the book may be given. It is as follows: * Medical 


statistics reveal the fact that the health of our nation as a whole 
was never better than at the present time; and if we turn to the 
Board of Trade returns we find that the consumption of gas in the 
British Isles has doubled in the past twenty years. 


Now an old 
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adage has it that ‘Where the sunshine never goes, the doctor 
does.’ May it not be claimed, notwithstanding the partisan state- 
ments which appear from time to time as to the terrible effects 
produced by gas lighting, that the cheering effects of its excel- 
lent light have played no insignificant part in improving the health 
of the nation ?” 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT AND GAS WORKERS. 


Report of the Joint Committee of the Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association and the Institution of Gas Engineers. 








Ir will probably be remembered that a few weeks ago a Joint 
Committee of the Gas Companies’ Protection Association and the 
Institution of Gas Engineers was appointed to obtain decisions of 
the Umpire under the National Insurance Act, 1911, in regard to 
the applicability of Part II. of the Act to workmen employed in 
gas undertakings. The Committee consisted of Messrs. H. E. 
Jones, C. Carpenter, G. Clarry, E. Allen, and D. Milne Watson, 
representing the Association, and Messrs. R. G. Shadbolt, Alex- 
ander Wilson, Robert Watson, Samuel Glover, and John Bond, 
representing the Institution of Gas Engineers. The Committee 
have now made the following report. 


The Committee have had several meetings, and finally appointed 
Mr. G. Clarry, of Cardiff, Mr. D. Milne Watson, of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, London, and Mr. Alex. Wilson, of Glasgow, a 
Sub-Committee to attend the Umpire and the officials of the 
Board of Trade appointed under the Act for the purpose of putting 
the Gas Companies’ case before the Umpire, and for obtaining 
further information. 

The last-mentioned Sub-Committee, after meeting the Umpire 
and also the officials of the Board of Trade, and visiting the Nine 
Elms station of the Gaslight and Coke Company, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting a retort-bench at work, in company with two 
of the last mentioned officials, and taking into consideration the 
published decisions of the Umpire, report as follows: 

While there are still some questions relating to the gas industry 
on which the Umpire has to give his final decision, and although 
other points may arise which will have to be referred to the 
Umpire, sufficient information has been obtained to enable the 
Sub-Committee to advise gas undertakings as to the probable 
work on which contributions will or will not have to be paid under 
Part II. of the Act. 

Gas-Works. 


The manufacture of gas not being one of the insured trades, the 
Sub-Committee are of opinion that all men wholly or mainly 
engaged in the actual manufacture of gas are free from the opera- 
tion of Part II. of the Act. The men so employed include coal- 
men, stokers, firemen, ashmen, pipemen, barrowmen, cokemen, 
purifier men, boiler men, exhauster and engine men, pump men, 
stoking machine men, elevator and conveyor attendants, loco- 
motive drivers and shunters, men loading coke—in fact, all work- 
men or attendants engaged in any of the operations of manufac- 
ture, from the receiving of the coal to the dispatch of the coke. 

Further, draughtsmen, timekeepers, storemen, gatemen, watch- 
men, weighmen, office attendants, commissionaires, clerks, and 
typists engaged in the gas department, and all workmen wholly or 
mainly employed in shoeing horses or making or repairing stokers’, 
ae or other hand tools, will not come under Part II. of the 

ct. 

Contributions are, however, payable for all workmen while they 
are wholly or mainly employed— 

1.—In the construction, alteration, repair, decoration, or demoli- 

tion of buildings. 

2.—In the manufacture, erection, and repair of all engines, ex- 

hausters, pumps, stoking-machines, elevators, conveyors, 
&c.—in fact, all kinds of machinery. 

3.—In the construction, repair, and decoration of all vehicles. 

4.--In the construction, reconstruction, or alteration (but not re- 

pair) of all works of construction, such as retort-benches, 
gas-producers, flues, boiler-settings, chimneys, holders, 
purifiers, scrubbers (when not operated by machinery), 
condensers, mains, roads, railways, bridges, &c. 

Note I.—The word “ alteration ” does not refer to work usually 
charged to revenue account. 

Note IT.—While the question of retort-benches and gas-producers 
being classed as “ works of construction” is reserved, it is expected 
that they will be put into this class, and therefore that all work- 
men engaged in the ordinary repair, cleaning, resetting, and 
seneral upkeep of retort-settings or gas-producers will not come 
under Part II. of the Act. 


RESIDUAL-WORKS. 

Practically the same rules will apply to the chemical and resi- 

dual works in connection with gas-works. 
DisTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT. 

In the distribution department, contributions are not payable 
under Part II. of the Act for workmen wholly or mainly em- 
ployed on— 

1.—Gas-fittings—i.e., gasaliers, brackets, &c. 

2.—Removable gas-stoves. 





3.—Repairing gas-meters or cocks or valves used in connection 
therewith. 

4.—Laying or repairing branch or service pipes. 

5.—Repairing or renewing gas-mains. 

6.—Erecting or repairing lamps and lamp-posts used for street 
lighting purposes. 

But contributions are payable for workmen wholly or mainly 

employed on— 


1.—The laying or construction of gas-mains (other than ser- 
vices), the cost of which would usually be charged to 
capital account. 

2.—The carcassing of “ buildings” with gas-pipes. 


Additional Decisions by the Umpire. 

In the last number of the “ JourNAL” (p. 35), we gave some of 
the decisions of the Umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations in connection with the National Insurance Act. The 
following additional decisions are reproduced from the current 
issue of the “ Board of Trade Journal.” 


The Umpire has decided that contributions are payable from 
the following : 


Workmen employed by a firm of gas engineers, and engaged 
wholly or mainly in the work of—(r1) fitting and turning 
parts of engineering steel work used in the manufacture of 
plant and machinery for gas-works; (2) construction and 
erection of plant and machinery appertaining to gas-works ; 
(3) labourers engaged with the above; (4) gas-fitters engaged 
away from the works in the installation of gas-services in 
private and public buildings. 

Gas plant labourers. 

Workmen engaged in the work of building upon the site bridges, 
gasholders and tanks, and the preparation of the material 
therefor on the site or in a constructional yard or shop. 


The Umpire has decided that contributions are not payable 
in respect of the following : 


Workmen employed by a gas company, and engaged wholly or 
mainly in the work of (1) fuel handlers, unloading fuel; (2) 
elevator men, working automatic elevators ; (3) feeding pro- 
ducer men, feeding producers, withdrawing, and wheeling 
away ashes; (4) washermen, scooping soot; (5) tower and 
tank men, attending to the towers and skimming tar; (6) 
blowermen, oiling and attending Roots blowers and pumps; 
(7) compressor men, oiling and attending compressors ; (8) 
gas-engine men, attending gas-engines and electrical plant ; 
(9) stokers; (10) meter testers ; (11) inspectors and assistants, 
cleaning and distributing apparatus, inspecting and reading 
meters; (12) labourers, cleaning up, &c.; (13) sulphate of 
ammonia men ; (14) packers of sulphate; (15) store and time 
keepers and assistants ; (16) watchmen, cleaners, tarmen. 

Workmen engaged in the work of cutting and fitting-up with con- 
nections flexible metallic tubing to be used, among other 
purposes, for parts of gas-pendants. 

Workmen employed at gas-works, and engaged wholly or mainly 
in (1) drawing and charging gas-retorts and attending furnaces ; 
(2) discharging coal from railway trucks, and labour generally ; 
(3) inspecting and testing consumers’ meters. 

Workmen engaged in fitting-up and finishing ready for sale cast- 
iron gas cooking apparatus, coal and coke stoves, grates, and 
gas-stoves. 

Gas-meter makers, including tin-plate workers and those engaged 
in fitting and turning the internal mechanism—i.e., brass parts 
—used in the manufacture of these meters. 

In the current number of the “ Board of Trade Journal,” it is 
notified that the decisions relating to workmen employed by a 
local authority (those contained in the last group on p. 35 of last 
week’s “ JoURNAL”’) are applicable also to workmen employed by 
gas, electric supply, tramway, and water supply companies, con- 
tractors, or others, when engaged on work of the kinds mentioned 
in those decisions. 








Peat for Producing Motive Power. 


One of the Divisional Inspectors of Factories (Mr. J. Burns, of 
Belfast) gives in his report the following account of a large weaving 
factory in which peat is used for the production of gas for motive 
power: “ Peat, originally containing 80 to go per cent. of moisture, 
is dried in the open till it contains only 25 per cent., when the 
blocks are placed in a feeding-hopper from which they pass to 
the generator, where gasification of the fuel takes place by partial 
combustion, and crude gas results, quite as rich as that obtained 
from anthracite coal. The gas is then driven off, cooled, purified, 
the bye-products removed, and the clean gas passed into a gas- 
holder ready to supply the engine. It has been found that peat 
gas giving over 16 brake-horse-power is obtained at a cost for fuel 
of only 1d. per hour. The peat costs 6s. a ton as compared with 
32s. for coal; two tons of peat going as far as one ton of coal.” 


= 





During the three months ended June 30, the Road Board, with 
the approval of the Treasury, made advances amounting to 
£123,315 from the Road Improvement Fund to county councils 
and other highway authorities. Of the above-named sum, 


£105,186 was for the improvement of road crusts, including grants 
towards tar macadam, &c., and surface tarring; the total grant 
for this purpose to the end of last month having been £525,980. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN “GAS ENGINEERING.” 


How the Subject is Dealt with at the Manchester School of 
Technology. 
Tue discussion which took place at the recent meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, on examinations in “ Gas Engineer- 


ing” and “Gas Supply,” led our Manchester Correspondent to 
make some inquiries as to the methods adopted at the local Muni- 
cipal School of Technology. To bring out the engineering side of 
the subject, special lectures are given there by Mr.C. E. Teasdale 
(Salford) ; while on the chemistry side Mr. F. S. Sinnatt takes the 
Advanced Grade and Mr. W. Buckley the Ordinary Grade. This 
division of the subject has been found to have had a decided effect 
in improving the efficiency of students, as evidenced by the results 
of the examinations. In the opinion of Mr. Teasdale, the lectures 
from the engineering side are a necessity, if the subject is to be 
treated properly ; and such lectures, he adds, should be delivered 
by an engineer. If the engineering portion were attempted by the 
chemist, there would be the danger of falling into the groove 
which Mr. Thomas Glover pointed out in the course of his paper 
at the meeting referred to—viz., that while the chemistry side was 
perfectly satisfactory, as shown in the examinations of students, 
the engineering part was evidently neglected. Mr. Teasdale also 
holds that the subject of “Gas Engineering ” should be divided 
into two distinct examinations—i.e., (1) ‘‘Gas Chemistry,” in- 
cluding manufacturing; and (2) “Gas Engineering.” At the 
Manchester School of Technology, this is already done, as will be 
seen from the papers set at the last’ examinations, of which the 
following is a copy. 
CHEMISTRY SECTION. 

1. What percentage of nitrogen is present in bituminous coal? Show 
how the compounds which contain nitrogen are distributed in the pro- 
ducts of carbonization. 

2. Describe a process by means of which coal gas may be purified 
by using the ammonia present in the gas. 

Or Explain any process which has been used for the complete elimi- 
nation of organic sulphur compounds from gas. 

3. Without going into details of the plant, discuss the relative merits 
of the vertical retorts and horizontal retorts with respect to the follow- 
ing points: (a) Commercial value of the gas, (b) residuals, (c) labour, 
(d) for small works. 

4. In what different ways is the heat generated in a setting of retorts 
expended? Which portions may be considered as waste heat ? 

5. What values obtained by the analysis of coal are of the greatest 
importance in ascertaining the suitability of a coal for gas-making 
purposes ? 

Gas ENGINEERING SECTION. 

1. State the chief points to be considered in the selection of a site 
for new gas-works; also the chief points in the subsequent planning- 
out of the works. Sketch a part elevation and section of the retort- 
house walls, showing how economy can be effected in the brickwork 
without materially altering the strength, and at the same time giving 
simple ornamentation to the whole structure. 

2. In the design of a horizontal regenerator retort-setting, what are 
the methods adopted for ensuring (a) equal heating of retorts, (b) effi- 
cient supporting of retorts, (c) efficient protection of retorts, (d) efficient 
working of the setting ? 

3. Explain how the hydraulic main resembles the ordinary pressure- 
gauge, and how the rise and fall of the liquid is affected by the area of 
dip-pipes and main respectively. A hydraulic main is 24 inches wide 
by ro ft. 6 in. long (inside dimensions), containing eight 6-inch diameter 
dip-pipes of 4 inch thick metal, and having aseal of 1inch. Assuming 
the main is at rest, no retort-house governor is used. Calculate, in the 
event of the exhauster stopping, (a) the amount of back-pressure that 
would unseal the dip-pipes; (») the safe working seal, the maximum 
back-pressure being zoinches. Area of 6-inch diameter circle = 28°27 
square inches ; area of 7-inch diameter circle = 38°47 square inches. 

4. Describe, with the aid of sketches, the Koppers or Munich cham- 
ber setting. What are the advantages of such settings ? 

5. It is intended to erect a new gas-works capable of producing 
14 million cubic feet of gas daily. State the superficial area of con- 
densing surface, cubical contents of scrubbers, number and size of 
purifiers, and number and capacity of gasholders you would suggest. 
Describe, with sketches, any form of centrifugal washer. 

6. A purifier is 30 feet square by 5 feet deep, and has a water-lute 
30 inches deep by 8 inches wide. Calculate the maximum lifting force 
that can act on the cover. This is secured to the body of the purifier. 
What are the resisting forces to this upward pressure? In the event 
of the upward pressure being greater than the resisting forces, how 
would the difference be overcome ? 

7 (a). The present gas storage capacity of a works is under the recog- 
nized standard. Discuss various schemes for ensuring a supply of gas 
during a period of maximum demand—say foggy weather. Which is 
the best scheme ? 

Or (v) In a telescopic holder of four lifts, when fully inflated, the 
inner lift works free of the guide-framing. What are the forces which 
prevent it tippling over—say during a gale? Describe and sketch a 
method of adjusting the carriages of a holder. 

8 (a). A gas-engine has been used in conjunction with a suction-gas 
plant, and developed 20 B.H.P. on full load. It is proposed to use 
the engine on town gas. How would you ascertain whether the engine 
is suitable for this purpose, and what brake-horse-power would you ex- 
pect to obtain under the new conditions? ‘The calorific value of the 
town gas is 580 B.Th.U. 

Or (b) On the diagram are given reproductions of indicator cards 
irom a gas-engine, Criticize them, and state what are the causes of 
the various defects. [The diagram is on the paper.] It is desired to 
examine the suction and exhaust strokes. How would you arrange to 
obtain a diagram to show this to a sufficiently large scale ? 





NOTES ON POLLUTION OF GAS IN HOLDERS 
BY SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 


By J. G. Tapiay. 


THE paper read by M. Guillet before the Société Technique du 
Gaz en France, on “ Pollution of Gas in Holders and the Removal 
of Carbon Bisulphide,” a translation of which was published in 
the “ JouRNAL ” for the 25th ult. (p. 986), is of considerable inte- 
rest; and the writer of these “Notes” is pleased that his own 
experiments on the “Formation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen in 
Iron Service-Pipes,” published in the same number, have been 
corroborated in such a way. 


There, are, perhaps, a few statements in M. Guillet’s paper 
which call for comment. The following experiments, bearing on 
the above paper, were made. In each case a flask of about 
250 c.c. capacity was employed. The neck of each flask was 
fitted with a cork carrying inlet and outlet tubes of glass; the 
whole being made gas-tight by means of melted sealing-wax. 
The contents of the flasks were sealed by drawing out the glass 
tubes in a gas-flame. Approximately the same weight of water— 
viz., 25 grammes—was used in each flask; 25 grammes of metal 
were used in those flasks containing metal; and where liquid 
carbon bisulphide was employed each flask ccntained a similar 
amount, which was allowed to sink underneath the water until 
the flask containing it was sealed. In the neck of each flask a 
piece of acetate of lead test-paper was suspended. 

The flasks are described as follows :— 


Flask (a) contained cast-iron borings and distilled water. The 
air in the flask was displaced by carbon dioxide, after which the 
whole was sealed. 

Result.—In one hour after sealing there was a slight stain on 
the test-paper, due to sulphuretted hydrogen. This stain 
had increased considerably in twelve hours, and sulphide 
of iron and, later on, iron rust had formed. 

Flask () contained wrought-iron turnings and distilled water. 
The air was displaced by carbon dioxide. 

Result.—In about twelve hours after sealing there was a slight 
stain on the test-paper, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which increased later on. Sulphide of iron and iron rust 
formed. 

Flask (c) contained pure iron,in fine powder, and distilled water. 
The air was displaced by carbon dioxide. 

Result.—No stain shown on the test-paper. No sulphide of 
iron and no iron rust formed, though the flask had been 
sealed for more than a week. 

Flask (d) contained a polished wrought-iron rod and distilled 
water. The air was displaced by carbon dioxide. 

Result-—No stain shown on the test-paper. No sulphide of 
iron was formed after the flask had been sealed for a 
week ; but iron rust was formed. 

Flask (e) contained a polished cast-iron rod and distilled water. 
The air was displaced by carbon dioxide. 

Result.—A stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, was shown 
on the test-paper in about 48hours. The stain increased, 
and in another day or so iron rust formed. 

Flask (f) contained cast-iron borings and distilled water. 
air was displaced by hydrogen. 

Result.—No stain was shown on the test-paper. No sulphide 
of iron was formed after the flask had been sealed for a 
week, but a little iron rust was formed. 

Flask (g) contained cast-iron borings, distilled water, and a few 
drops of carbon bisulphide. The air was displaced by hydrogen. 

Result.—A stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, was shown in 
a few minutes. This stain rapidly increased, and in 
24 hours the test-paper was quite black with a metallic 
lustre. Sulphide of iron was also formed and iron rust 
a day later. 

Flask (i) contained a polished wrought-iron rod, distilled water, 
and a few drops of carbon bisulphide. The air was displaced by 
hydrogen. - 

Result.—A very slight stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, 
was shown on the test-paper in three hours; and in 
24 hours a pale, brown stain appeared over the whole 
surface of the paper. The polished metal became covered 
with a coating of ironsulphide. Later on, the test-paper 
became quite black with a metallic lustre, and iron rust 
was formed. 

Flask (i) contained pure iron in fine powder, distilled water, and 
a few drops of carbon bisulphide. The air was displaced by 
hydrogen. 

Result.—A slight stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, was 
shown in three hours. In a day or so later the test- 
paper became black with a metallic lustre, and sulphide 
of iron was formed. Iron rust was not formed. 

Flask (j) contained wrought-iron turnings, distilled water, anda 
few drops of carbon bisulphide ; the air was displaced by hydrogen. 

Result.—A stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, was shown in 
about one hour; and in 24 hours a black stain, having a 
metallic lustre, appeared over the whole surface of the 
test-paper. This was the heaviest stain on any of the 





The 


test-papers. Sulphide of iron was formed, and in a day 
or two, iron rust also. 
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Flask (k) contained water and a few drops of carbon bisulphide. 
The air was displaced by hydrogen. 


Result—A pale stain, due to sulphuretted hydrogen, was 
shown on the test-paper in 24 hours. In four days this 
stain became dark brown. [This is the repetition of a 
similar test made during October, 1905.| 


These experiments (a) to (k) show that the sulphuretted 
hydrogen can be produced in the following ways :— 


1.—By the action of a weak acid (carbon dioxide in water) on 
the metal, whereby the metallic sulphide itself is attacked. 
This does not appear to take place, however, if the 
surface of the metal has a high polish, as in flask (d). 

2.—By the electrolytic decomposition of the water and forma- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen from the carbon bisulphide 
present. 

3.—By catalytic action, due to the metallic iron being in very 
fine division, as in flask (i). 

4.—By the slow reaction of carbon bisulphide and water. 


There is no doubt that cast iron or wrought iron, when in the 
form of borings or turnings, as the case may be, is more energetic 
than when either is in the form of a plate; and cast iron is more 
so than wrought iron when taking all the above points into con- 
sideration, though, from a_ purely electrolytic point of view, 
wrought iron would appear the more energetic, as in flask (/). 

From the experiments made by M. Guillet, and here verified, it 
is very probable that the pollution of the gas in the holder referred 
to by him was caused in the manner described, inasmuch as the 
tank of the holder was constructed of wrought iron. It is not so 
certain that pollution will arise in this way if the tank is not built 
ofiron. In the case of the pollution of gas by bacterial action in 
the tank waters, the tanks referred to by the writer in his article 
published last year are of brick and cenent, the bell of the holder 
being, of course, of iron. The water contents of two gasholder 
tanks which were especially bad, are 4 millions of gallons each. 

The sulphate of copper solution used was added to the tank 
water by way of a syphon-pipe in the centre of the crown of the 
holder, and not round the sides of the tank. This copper sulphate 
solution was not added with any idea other than to destroy the 
micro-organisms which were actually found in these waters, and 
which were actually proved (not assumed) to be the active cause 
of the pollution. That this pollution has ceased for a period of 
upwards of 6} years since the copper sulphate treatment seems 
of itself to be ample proof that it was due to no other cause. 

The inner sides of the wrought-iron plates composing the bell 
of some holders examined when out of action, have been found 
to be covered with a film of hardened oily and tarry matter, while 
the crown was covered with naphthalene. This is especially the 
case with holders storing a mixture of coal gas and carburetted 
water gas. Such plates are protected from any considerable 
electrolytic action; and apparently this is so with the holders 
referred to by the writer of these “ Notes.” This oily film would 
effectively prevent the copper sulphate being converted immedi- 
ately into iron sulphate on contact with the plates of the tank, or 
in this case with the plates of the holder; and the chance effect 
due to the deposition of metallic copper, as was suggested by 
M. Guillet, would not take place. 

M. Guillet states that the quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
formed by metallic iron, carbon bisulphide, and water, in intimate 
contact, is in all cases greater than that obtained through the 
agency of micro-organisms. He further says that in some English 
experiments the blackening of test-papers by hydrogen sulphide 
(produced by alleged biological means) was a matter of from one 
to three months; while in the case of the chemical processes the 
same result was obtained in less than an hour. 

In the biological experiments made by the writer the question 
of carbon bisulphide did not enter at all. The pollution had to 
be reproduced by the specific bacilli acting on organic matter 
itself free from sulphur, and in the presence of an aqueous solu- 
tion of calcium sulphate or magnesium sulphate. As a rule, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen was indicated on the test-paper in from three 
to four days; but when once the indication started it progressed 
rapidly. 

With regard to the holders themselves, the writer stated at the 
time that sulphuretted hydrogen was produced in such quantities 
as to contaminate daily the gas to such an extent that it blackened 
a test-paper in a few seconds; and here it may be remarked that 
these holders were emptied, or nearly so, and filled with fresh gas 
each day. 

M. Guillet refers to a case recorded in the “ JouRNAL,” some 
time ago—Vol. LXXXVIL., p. 734. The writer of these “ Notes ” 
must here take the opportunity of stating that he is not responsible 
for the record, as he did not write it; and, moreover, it differs in 
many respects from what was actually done. 

With regard to the removal of carbon bisulphide from the gas 
by means of heated oxide of iron in the purifier-box, the writer 
may state that he made a large number of experiments on the eli- 
mination of this sulphur compound from coal gas during the years 
1908 to 1910. One of the experiments consisted in passing the 


coal gas through “ burnt” oxide contained on trays of iron-wire 
gauze fixed in a small vertical retort, heated to an average tempe- 
rature of 326° C. (619° Fahr.). 

The quantity of “ burnt” oxide employed for the test was 0°5 lb. 
avoirdupois; and the total quantity of gas passed through it was 
2000 cubic feet, at the rate of 4 cubic feet per hour. The average 





quantity of sulphur in the gas at the inlet to the apparatus was 
40°5 grains per 100 cubic feet, and the average quantity at the 
outlet was 12°5 grains. 

It may be remarked that analyses of the gas at the inlet and 
outlet of the apparatus showed that the hydrocarbons did not 
suffer in any way by passing through the heated oxide. The 
“ burnt” oxide referred to is oxide left after removing the sulphur 
by burning in a kiln, for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 





UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Views of Professor Smithells. 


THERE was opened in London last Tuesday the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire, the delegates to which received a 
cordial welcome from Lord Rosebery, in the name of the Univer- 
sity of London, of which he is the Chancellor. His Lordship 
delivered an address in which he insisted upon the significance, 
from an Imperial standpoint, of such a rallying of distinguished 
leaders of education as that witnessed at the Congress. He said 
the special need of the Empire was men of high character; and 
this it was pre-eminently the office of the Universities to supply: 
Among the papers read was one by Professor Smithells, of the 
University of Leeds, who dealt with the relation of the Univer- 
sities to technical and professional education. 


Professor Smithells described his paper as being, in the main, 
a plea for the whole-hearted acceptance by Universities of what 
are called technical and professional studies and for their embodi- 
ment in the University system on equal terms with other subjects. 
He understands the word “ professions ” in the title of his subject 
to refer to callings such as that of the engineer and the industrial 
technologist, though where the distinction is to be drawn between 
professional and technical education he confessed that he would 
find it very difficult to say. At any rate, the position was pretty 
clear. We find ourselves confronted at the present time with a 
constantly increasing claim for the inclusion in Universities, 
besides the more ancient studies, of special branches of know- 
ledge which relates directly to the avocations of life, and particu- 
larly those of industrial life; and the question is: What should 
be the policy of the Universities in the face of this demand? It 
is, of course, not altogether new. For a considerable time past 
the subject of engineering has been included among University 
studies, and, in a less degree, agriculture also. But until recently 
the teaching of these subjects has been mainly theoretical in its 
character; and it is only in quite modern days that laboratories 
have arisen in order to develop the more experimental side of 
instruction. oh 

In his paper, the author strove primarily to set forth what 
might be called the fundamental reasons for believing that the 
association of Universities with technical and professional studies 
should be encouraged. During the last thirty years, there had, 
he said, been in this country and in some others a very important 
movement for the establishment of types of education intended 
to minister more directly to the needs of those whose life is to be 
spent in the industrial world. The movement had arisen in the 
industrial world itself, and had brought forth a kind of education 
and a kind of institution with which the Universities had had very 
little to do. This education extended through all grades, and 
reached, so far as its intellectual difficulty was concerned, what 
was undoubtedly a University level. The alternative presented 
itself to the Universities of associating themselv%s fully and whole- 
heartedly with these new branches of education, or of leaving 
them to find their own organization, control, and support entirely 
or mainly outside. It was, he thought, to be regretted that the 
Universities were not more forward in regulating and controlling 
the movement to which he alluded, and in preventing a division 
in educational enterprise which had led, and was likely to lead, to 
considerable difficulties and disadvantages. 

Professor Smithells endeavoured to give reasons for his own 
belief that the isolation of the highest technical and professional 
education in separate institutions apart from Universities is, as 
a general policy, not to be recommended. On the one hand, he 
could see no reason why Universities, which at their inception, as is 
well known, were largely concerned in qualifying men with special 
knowledge for the performance of their life-work, should not now 
cheerfully extend that function beyond the so-called learned pro- 
fessions, to all those occupations of life which require for their 
successful pursuit not merely the high level of intellectual capacity 
and that general cultivation of the understanding and character 
which Universities are always willing to supply, but acquaintance 
with the new realms of special knowledge that are constantly being 
won by human experience, and that constitute, in fact, sciences in 
themselves. He believes that studies of this kind connected with 
industry, when associated with a University, would not only be 
supplied with the intellectual nourishment and the contact with 
abstract knowledge which help to keep them expansive and whole- 
some, but that they would react in a most beneficial way also on 
other studies of which the character was in some respects the 
opposite of their own. He deprecated very strongly any educa- 
tional policy which tends to give emphasis to a mischievous dis- 
tinction between useful and useless knowledge; and he deplored 
any proposals which would deprive the younger generation of the 
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otent influences which spring from the association, in places of 
earning, of people of widely different interests and destinies. 

Dealing with the question from the national standpoint, Pro- 
fessor Smithells said it seemed to be one of great importance. 
While there could be no doubt of the urgent need of much more 
intellectual efficiency and technical skill in the conduct of our in- 
dustrial, economic, and social undertakings, it would, he considered, 
bea calamity if in the eager attempt to meet this need we neglected 
other considerations of still greater importance. Our ancient 
Universities have been esteemed, above all else, for the impress 
they produced—more, he thought, by their corporate life than by 
their scholarship—on the character and ideals of the men whom 
they had sent out to the service of the nation; and no one could 
doubt that, directly and indirectly, they had helped very largely 
to foster and maintain certain characteristics and human qualities 
which we most like to think are distinctive of our race. If these 
traditions were preserved throughout English University life, as 
there was no reason to doubt they would be, the wider their sway 
could be extended the better; and, in the author’s opinion, we 
could hardly look with complacency upon any tendency in the 
organization of education which threatened to under-estimate 
their value, or to remove a great section of the community from 
their influence. 

Among some questions of detail mentioned in the paper, the 
most important perhaps related to a proposal for a closer con- 
nection between Universities and associations representative of 
different professions and industries, which have among their 
objects the regulation of the training and the intellectual standards 
which are deemed essential for their several callings. Professor 
Smithells thinks it is desirable that the interest and the experi- 
ence of such associations should be brought in to aid the Univer- 
sities in the organization and control of the departments which are 
concerned with technical studies. There appears to be no more 
reason, for example, why ina subject likeengineering the organized 
body of the profession should not participate just as much in the 
regulation of University studies of this subject as the medical 
profession does in effect in the study of medicine. The same thing 
applies generally to organized bodies which are deeply concerned 
in the education that is preparatory to the calling they represent. 
This idea has, the author believes, only been realized to a very 
small extent; but in some of the newer Universities great import- 
ance is attached to the co-operation, in the administration of 
departments of applied science, of Advisory Committees consist- 
ing of men for the most part actively engaged in the industry to 
which the applied science is related. At least one case could be 
quoted where such a Committee is composed mainly of repre- 
sentatives directly delegated from the professional associations 
representative of the whole industry concerned. The gain to the 
University of such relationship is very great. Not only does it 
bring with it a large amount of valuable advice to the service of 
the University, but it ensures a vitalizing contact between the 
University and the world outside. The extraordinarily rapid 
transformations which industries undergo at the present day lead 
to the danger of a teacher becoming out of touch with current 
developments and new needs, if he is isolated within the pre- 
cincts of a University. His intercourse with industrial leaders is 
facilitated by the existence of such Advisory Committees. 

Professor Smithells alluded to the great difficulty of securing 
teachers of applied science, and to the qualifications which one 
would seek in such teachers. He also emphasized the import- 
ance of keeping a faculty of technology in close association with 
a faculty of science for all deliberative purposes, so that no con- 
flict might arise as between pure and applied science. He men- 
tioned the difficulty which attends the introduction of applied 
science in the arrangement of curricula—viz., the restriction of 
contributory studies. He pointed out that this difficulty is not 
peculiar to applied science, but is found in all kinds of specialized 
instruction. He thought, however, that we have already sufficient 
evidence that curricula embracing applied science can be arranged 
within practicable limits of time, without any undue sacrifice of 
fundamental studies, or any depression of the intellectual standards 
proper to a University. 

In conclusion, the author said that in connection with the sub- 
ject of his paper many questions arose which he had not 
attempted to discuss. The questions of affiliation and of the 
recognition of studies in outside institutions often bring great 
administrative and constitutional difficulties ; but these and other 
matters would, no doubt, be dealt with by those who have had 
special experience. 


In the course of the discussion on the paper, Sir Isambard 
Owen, the Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University, deprecated the 
practice, now prevalent in this country and in France, of treating 
a University degree in a professional subject as being a profes- 
sional qualification. He suggested that the Universities should 
separate the two things; and for this purpose he recommended 
the establishment of a joint curriculum and examination for the 
qualifying diploma for all the Universities federated together, 
with, later on, separate and more specialized degree examinations. 
Professor Henry Louis, of Armstrong College, Newcastle, con- 
sidered, as an engineer, the question: Why do the technical 
industries not rate more highly the college-trained man? He 
said it was only in Great Britain that employers to-day openly ex- 
pressed their preference for the so-called practical man. It was 
largely because too many engineers were obsessed with the fetish 
of apprenticeship as the only mode of qualifying. 





HIGH-PRESSURE GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


It was mentioned, in the review of the proceedings at the recent 
Congress of the Société Technique du Gaz en France that 
M. André Grebel opened a discussion on the subject of “ High- 
Pressure Gas and its Distribution at a Distance.” The following 
is a summary of his remarks and of those of other speakers. 


M. Grebel began by stating that having, ever since 1904, been 
occupied, in association with M. Mallet, with the question of high- 
pressure distribution, he thought he was in a position to make a 
communication thereon which would be of interest. He reminded 
the members that he had prepared an abacus [reproduced in the 
“ JouRNAL,” Vol. CXIV., p. 104] for calculating the flow of gas in 
mains. Whenever anyone took up the subject of the conveyance 
of gas by boosting, the classic formule were always discussed. 
But it was acknowledged that the formule of Monnier, Pole, and 
Schilling were not applicable to large pipes or to cases of high- 
pressure distribution. There was 2 much more important problem, 
which many people seemed to ignore—viz., that of determining 
mathematically the condition of installation corresponding to the 
minimum working expenses, including the sinking fund for paying 
off the cost of the mains. By adopting high pressures, it was 
possible to reduce the diameter of pipes; but the work of com- 
pressing was considerably increased. American engineers could 
not escape from the obsession of the distribution of natural gas, the 
initial pressure of which frequently reached many atmospheres, 
They had consequently been led to adopt very high pressures ; and 
in England and Germany there was a tendencytoimitatethem. In 
France, a good solution of the problem had beeu arrived at ; but the 
pressures adopted were too low. |In an article which appeared 
in the “ Journal de l’Eclairage au Gaz” rather more than three 
years ago, M. Grebel showed that it was possible to calculate the 
working expenses corresponding to the different diameters of 
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mains ; the minimum being at the point M (the broken line re- 
presenting the high-pressure curve) on the accompanying dia- 
gram, which is a reproduction of one which he drew upon the 
blackboard in the course of his remarks.| Americans, on the 
other hand, employed pressures which were much too high. They 
economized on the initial expenses for the mains ; but the net 
cost of transport might be three or four times the minimum— 
about the point A in the broken line. In France, diameters of 
mains were chosen which corresponded to the portion F of the 
solid curve. The determination of the diameter of the main or 
of the most economical pressure was very difficult; and it was 
regrettable that a decision should be come to on considerations 
such as the maximum pressure of the compressor, which are 
adopted a priori, instead of being calculated. M. Grebel thought 
that, since it is necessary to have a certain reserve of storage 
capacity, it would be better to put up some of the gasholders in 
the districts served, instead of erecting them all on the spot where 
the gas is produced. This system of indirect distribution would, 
he said, allow of the compressing-stations being better utilized, 
and give greater security. Another question was to know exactly 
how far it would be worth while to increase the capacity of works 
and the area they supplied. This question was very difficult to 
settle in a general way. Practical sentiment, however, had fixed 
the limits of economic distribution at one or several dozens of 
kilometres. 

In the discussion which followed, M. Casaubon remarked that 
it was difficult to estimate the future consumption, and that it was 
necessary to take it at half the period of the concession. M. 
Grebel said it was quite understood that the estimation of the 
consumption was difficult; but this was not a reason for deciding 
the diameter of a main without working it out. The electricians 
always put down their mains in accordance with calculations. M. 
Foillard, replying to M. Casaubon, who had raised the objection 
that there was no compressor equal to meeting the case of distri- 
bution direct, without a gasholder, said the problem was mechani- 
cally solved by rotary compressors. : 
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IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
JULY 9, 1912. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

of Mr. C. B. OUTON, of Inchicore, Dublir. 


Gentlemen,—In the first place, allow me to thank you for the 
high compliment paid me by election to office this year—it being 
the second occasion you have so honoured me. 


IN DUBLIN, 


THE BUSINESS BEFORE THE MEETING. 


We are to be favoured presently by several papers on subjects 
in which members are keenly interested. Mr. T. Hornby, of 
Longford, will give his experiences of sulphate making. As this 
part of the gas plant is one of the most remunerative, and as many 
works possess the necessary plants, the paper should evoke a 
good contribution by way of experiences of the members gene- 
rally. Mr. A. M‘I. Clelland, of Belfast, will describe his recent 
practice in high-pressure lighting; and perhaps no better choice 
of subject could have been made, as the phenomenally high duty 
per cubic foot developed in these lamps has resulted in consider- 
able economy in working results. Personally, his experiences will 
be of great assistance to me, as an early choice of a large installa- 
tion will shortly be made for the Inchicore Works. Mr. Tyndall, 
of Wicklow, is kindly contributing a paper on his hydraulic main 
experiences, which opens out a subject for discussion not hitherto 
touched upon in debate by our Association. Our Vice-President 
will also contribute his remarks on upright and inverted burners; 
and I trust there will be a general discussion on each subject, as 
indicative of the interest taken by the members. 

A difficulty presents itself to me in making a few opening re- 
marks, owing to the fact that I, in common with the majority of 
my fellow brethren in this Association of Gas Managersin Ireland, 
represent only small or medium-sized gas-works, where modern 
practices have little opportunity of being tested till efficiency and 
economy warranting the outlay have been proved after several 
years of practice. Accordingly, any examples of “slopers” and 
“verticals ” are as yet extremely rare on this side of the Channel; 
and visitors to our works will notice the employment of “ hori- 
zontals” with regenerative firing, which still hold the field so far 
as Irish practice is concerned. It will be generally found that 
otherwise we endeavour to keep ourselves abreast of the times 
and as up-to-date as possible. 


THE RECENT COAL STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 


Doubtless there are few gas managers who have not suffered 
more or less from the recent regrettable coal strike, and escaped 
the attendant anxiety on shortage of supplies. In my own case 
we had to be satisfied with carbonizing house coal with poor 
results and extra cost of purification. One lesson to be learned 
(and which I believe was first mooted in the “ JourNAL”’) is that 
.our former ideas of coal storage will have to become amplified 
1n view of any future dispute, and improvements at the various 
works will lie in the direction of larger covered stores. Our judg- 
ment will be based upon the consideration of loss of interest on 
increased coal stocks, as compared with the enhanced prices 
demanded during the recent shortage and the extra delay involved 
by the exceptional demand for waggons and steamers to balance 
the former delay of deliveries. Probably a future minimum of 
two winter months’ supply will satisfy the average demands of 
Irish managers. 

This is hardly the occasion for entering into the merits or de- 
merits of the dispute; and few will grudge the miner some reason- 
able allowance when the seam gets faulty and does not yield an 
average return. The inevitable concessions to the miners must 
react on the issue price to the consumer, and gas undertakings 
will keenly watch that the increase of price is commensurate only 
with the proportionate increase of wages, and that colliery owners 
will not seize the opportunity to unduly inflate their own profits. 
The contracts for the coming year will considerably govern the 
prosperity of gas undertakings by way of profit-making; and it 
will afford them some consolation that other lighting competitors 
will be equally affected by any change of coal rates. 

One effect of the coal strike is the advantage it gave for oil 
purveyors to extol their own wares, and elaborate upon the alter- 
native extended use of oil for boiler heating and general power 
purposes. The additional use of petrol during recent years has 
caused larger quantities of the crude petroleum to be handled, 
and the huge amount of the heavier fractions lends itself to the 
economical heating of boilers. These are patent facts which may 
well bid the miners pause ere they commit themselves to any 
repetition of the recent calamitous coal strike; for depend upon 
it the ultimate effect will react upon a reduced output, when the 
laws of ‘supply and demand will speedily regulate the price of the 
competing steam-raising commodity. Apart from the question of 
increase of storage by way of preparing for any future contingency, 
one of our members has suggested for discussion the consideration 
of the steps Irish gas managers should take in making gas otherwise 
than from bituminous coals. It has been proposed to manufac- 
ture producer gas from peat and then enrich it by oil. However 
much one would desire to realize such an ideal, it must be remem- 
bered that owing to the large percentage of water and ash con- 





tained in peat it might be found to be commercially unprofit- 
able to handle so large a bulk in proportion to the carbonaceous 
matter contained. Yet another idea is prompted by the recent 
resuscitation of the development of the Castlecomer coalfields in 
County Kilkenny. Why not enrich the producer gas from such 
Irish coal as this, in view of a repetition of our present year’s 
experience? It would give us still another string to our bow. 
Perhaps these suggestions will prompt some managers to make 
working tests with a view to determining their practical and 
commercial utility. 
COMPETITORS OF GAS. 


It should be remembered that electric light is not by any means 
our only opponent ; for petrol gas and acetylene have been lately 
coming to the fore. These should render the revision of the issue 
price to the public one of the most serious subjects for several 
gas companies. I am quite aware that many of my colleagues 
have to contend with additional freights to those more favourably 
disposed around the coast, and many inland towns also have to 
face a comparatively small number of gas consumers. But I 
cannot reconcile some of the high rates demanded, even in the 
face of these difficulties ; and the higher prices ought to be revised 
at an early date. If this be done, there would be reasonable ex- 
pectation of a greater demand both for heating and lighting, and 
the supremacy of coal gas production would then be maintained. 
These remarks are prompted entirely by my personal knowledge, 
gained by several years of supervision of the competing types of 
illuminants just referred to. 


GAS STUDENTS AND THEIR TRAINING, 


I have often been struck with the absence of facilities given by 
the various educational bodies in Ireland for the promotion of the 
study of gas engineering and its allied subjects, and cannot help 
contrasting the treatment meted out to students of electric light- 
ing, for whom every possible encouragement is given in every 
large town and city. It would almost appear that gas engineering 
was not deemed as scientific as that of electric engineering. In 
the latter case, graduated courses of instruction are provided, 
commencing with physics, mechanics, magnetism and electricity, 
electric lighting (continuous and alternating), electric power, Xc., 
and practical wiremen’s work is also provided for improvers in erect- 
ing installations. A similar systematic course in the gas engineering 
industry is required, in which mechanics, pneumatics, physics, 
heat and light, chemistry, with special reference to the testing of 
coal gas, water gas, producer gas, and waste flue gases, the influ- 
ence of temperature upon quantity and quality of gas yield, gas 
analysis and principles of combustion, as well as a good general 
technology as applied to gas-works construction, apparatus, and 
working, are the chief outlines of the course. The draft syllabus 
for the technical school course for gas-fitters issued by the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers might be copied 
in Ireland with considerable advantage; and its adoption in day 
and evening classes would put students on an equality with the 
wireman in the electrical division. Moreover, the possession of a 
diploma in gas-fitting should stamp the holder witha hall-mark of 
proficiency, and enhance his chances of success in obtaining con- 
tinuous employment at the best rates. Such certificates are just 
as important as similar ones which are recognized in the plumbing 
industry. When these opportunities are offered to the younger 
aspirants in the gas engineering profession, and are suitably taken 
advantage of by gas-works assistants, there will be greater likeli- 
hood of vacancies being filled by local competitors. 


MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS-WORKS. 


My attention has been called to the low salary for a manager 
recently offered in an Irish gas-works of a very respectable output 
—the figure being totally incommensurate with the degree of know- 
ledge and technical skill such an appointment should demand. 
Doubtless this is due to a proper want of appreciation on the part 
of the directors, whose commercial instincts outrival their ideas 
of the qualifications which should be possessed by the manager. 
In gas-works of large magnitude, specialists are appointed in the 
several departments, with the best results. In smaller works, how- 
ever, such as those which form the large majority in Ireland, the 
manager must be his own mechanic, chemist, draughtsman, compe- 
tent in the supervision of men under his ccntrol, and must be also 
possessed of sound commercial abilities in pushing his commodity 
before an ever-critical public, and to show considerable tact in 
dealing with complaints. When such a combination of qualifica- 
tions is demanded, the labourer is worthy of his hire, and a re- 
muneration considerably higher than a well-paid mechanic should 
be freely offered. 1 venture to suggest that the inevitable result of 
a second-rate salary will only be to command a second-rate man, 
to the detriment of the prosperity of the gas undertaking. 


IRISH RAILWAY GAS LIGHTING. 


As I am the only railway representative among you, perhaps 
the work in which I am chiefly engaged will be of interest. The 
Great Southern and Western Railway, which I have the privilege 
of serving, purchase gas from 29 private companies for lighting 
that number of stations, platforms, offices, goods stores, and 
approaches, all of which are fitted with incandescent mantles. In 
addition to this, the Company own ten small gas-works; the 
largest being situated at Inchicore, with an annual make of some 
30 millions. The latter supplies the locomotive, carriage, and 
waggon shops—a visit to which will well repay the members of 
the Association, who will notice that, in addition to the usual ap- 
plication of gas to lighting and heating, special appliances for 
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tempering high-speed tools, melting of Babbit metal for journals 
and brasses, will be of particularinterest. Special attention would 
be directed to bunsen burner-rings, up to nearly 7 feet diameter, 
for heating tyres previous to being shrunk-on to their respective 
wheels. The principal shops are lighted by goo-candle power 
lamps, and the illumination is deemed to represent one of the 
best examples as yet applied to railway shops. In the new large 
carriage and waggon shops in course of erection, which will em- 
brace an area of nearly 3 acres, it is intended to instal the most 
up-to-date inverted mantle lamps on the high-pressure system. 
The total illumination will be about 70,000-candle power. 

A special feature of interest in the local coal-gas works is the 
employment of a portion of the residual hydrocarbon which is 
deposited in the receivers under compression at an adjoining oil- 
gas works. Several years ago a sample of this hydrocarbon was 
submitted for analysis, and yielded 30 per cent. benzol. . I ascribe 
the almost complete absence of trouble from naphthalene deposits 
for the past twenty years to the solvent action of the benzol, 
although we have the benefits of good heats in our benches. One 
exception only occurred during the past month, when, through 
alterations, the-hydrocarbon tank was thrown out of action, and 
house coal had been used during the coal strike, we had the 
unusual experience of finding naphthalene in the inlet pipe to 
our large holder, which caused some trouble to locate the cause 
of the back-pressure. The sulphate plant of the continuous type 
which was described in my paper read at our annual meeting in 
1905, at Dundalk, has more than fulfilled all expectations. Few 
members should rest content until they have a plant installed ; for 
the profit arising from the sale of the salt has repaid the cost of 
the apparatus several times over. 

At another of the Great Southern and Western Railway works, 
erected some six years since at Rosslare Harbour, in County Wex- 
ford, an unusual example will be found where the coal gas is partly 
manufactured for the entire illumination of the pier head and 
station, and partly for the supply to two 82 H.P. gas-engines, which 
are coupled direct to dynamos for the generation of current at 
525 volts for transmission to the electric cranes at the pier head. 
Their working has been most reliable; and the low price at which 
we have been able to produce the gas has reacted on the equally 
economical cost per unit of the current. Two other stations are 
fitted with acetylene, and one with petrol gas; and altogether 
I think you will agree with me that this Railway Company has 
been one of the principal general consumers in Ireland. 

The application of gas lighting as applied to railway carriages 
has also received the greatest encouragement from the Company, 
who own 663 vehicles. Of these, 641 are gas-lit, in which nearly 
4000 lamps are employed; the few remaining vehicles being 
lighted by portable oil-lamps. The total mileage of the line being 
11213, it will be understood that the continual maintenance of 
gas to the carriages requires some considerable amount of super- 
vision; and we aim at scrupulous cleanliness on the part of the 
lamp-cleaning and upkeep. 

At the annual meeting of the Association held at Coleraine in 
1893, it was my privilege to bring before you a description of the 
erection of an oil-gas works at Inchicore, which possessed several 
features of considerable interest. I may say that the economical 
and efficient results during subsequent years have borne eloquent 
testimony to the wisdom of selection of this form of illuminant 
for carriage lighting ; and I am happy to announce that not one mis- 
hap has been occasioned during the whole of the succeeding years. 
On the acquisition of the Waterford and Limerick Railway in 
1900, it was found necessary to build a similar sized gas-works 
at Limerick. Each of our two gas-works is capable of supply- 
ing some 15,000 cubic feet of gas daily, compressed to 150 Ibs. 
per square inch. Fourteen pairs of cylinders are now engaged in 
carrying the compressed gas to Cork, Mallow, Rosslare Harbour, 
Tralee, Waterford, and Maryborough, for charging those car- 
riages which do not ply in and out of the two manufacturing 
stations, and thus the regular supply of gas to the entire system 
is maintained. My long experience of this portion of the work 
enables me to state that the cost of upkeep, including all repairs 
and renewals, has proved the oil gas system to be the most eco- 
nomical and perfect; the relative initial and working costs of 
rival systems bearing very unfavourable comparison. 

Gas lighting for carriage work has received a great impetus 
for several years owing to the successful introduction of the 
inverted mantle. The Company have already equipped 270 vehicles 
with incandescent mantles; and the balance is being fitted up as 
quickly as possible. We use a 50-candle power mantle indis- 
criminately for first, second, and third class compartments, and 
25-candle power for corridors and lavatories; and passengers 
have now a degree of comfort for reading purposes which will bear 
favourable comparison with any railway in Great Britain. It will 
be perhaps interesting to you to learn that, although the carriages 
are run at top speeds, and also subjected to occasional rough 
shunting, the average life of our mantles is 21 weeks. Experi- 
ments by way of compressed coal gas are in early contemplation, 
the mantles being particularly well adapted for the reduced candle 
power of this gas; and I hope to bring the results before you on an 
early subsequent occasion. I trust in this brief outline of lighting 
work supervised by me it has been proved that gas lighting is 
held in high repute by the premier Irish Railway. 

ECONOMY 


OF GAS MAKING AND USE. 


I was much struck with the warnings issued last year in one 
or two leading scientific associations over the restricted period 





available for the world’s coal.output—a period of 175 years being 
mentioned as the probable limit. There are few who would not 
view such a statement with a feeling of equanimity, and rest 
assured that there is quite sufficient to last our time. But still I 
think the gas industry has every reason to congratulate itself on 
recognizing the necessity for economy in its coal treatment by 
the gradual increase of results attained. It was doubtless the 
intention of scientists to direct attention to the undue waste 
occasioned principally by smoke production through incomplete 
combustion, and deleterious effect on the health of cities caused 
by the prevalence of dense fogs. From the transition of the coal 
from the retort to the burner evidence will be adduced on all 
sides of the gas industry of the desire to prevent waste. The 
regenerative principle applied to retorts really implies that a large 
portion of waste heat which would be otherwise discharged up 
the chimney stack is utilized in warming the incoming air for com- 
bustion, while the employment of gaseous fuel has resulted in a 
perfection of combustion which was undreamt of a few decades 
ago in the diréct-firing furnaces. The high duty and economy 
obtained in the many uses to which coal gas is commercially 
applied to various forms of heating burners, cooking-stoves, and 
gas-firing have produced the highest results by way of economy ; 
while the cleanliness and comfort to a household so fitted forms 
a marked contrast to the employment of the open coal fire and 
range, with its volumes of unconsumed smoke evolved from the 
chimneys. 

All these points are so well known to members as to almost 
weary one by their reiteration ; but it is the economy as applied 
to light which holds pride of place. I well remember being em- 
ployed some thirty years ago as an assistant to a then well- 
known gas engineer, in connection with the early experiments 
of one of the first commercially successful regenerative lamps for 
domestic use. This was followed by the Wenham and other 
similar types of lamp, all aiming at the principle of heating both 
gas and air for increasing the temperature of the flame. It was 
then thought that the pinnacle of perfection had been reached ; 
and yet what vast strides have been attained during the last three 
decades. The invention of vertical and afterwards that of the 
inverted mantle has eclipsed all previous efforts, and whereas a 
duty of 6 to 7 candles per foot was attained in the regenerative 
lamp, no less than from 18 to 23 candles per foot are yielded in 
the modern low-pressure incandescent light. I venture to think 
that when the history of the inventions of the Nineteenth Century 
comes to be compiled, that of the mantle will rank in point of 
importance as the discovery of the reversibility of the gramme 
machine. And yet even the results just quoted have been quite 
eclipsed during the past two or three years by the introduction of 
high-pressure lighting. During the recent Dublin Exhibition, we 
were charmed with the high-pressure upright mantle lighting 
yielding 30 candles per cubicfoot. In that short interval, increase 
of pressures has resulted in the further rise of flaine temperature, 
and duties of 50 to 60 candle power are now freely quoted. 

Has the summit of perfection yet been reached, and has the 
last word yet been said? Judging from the results of even recent 
years, we are tempted to strive after further ideals, and unravel 
further secrets from Nature. Many inventions owe their inception 
to illustrations afforded by Nature—the shape of the submarine 
and torpedo from denizens of the deep, the modern aeroplane from 
the study of the flight of birds. So perhaps future scientists may 
derive inspiration for further attainments in economy of lighting 
even fromthe common glow-worm. We pride ourselves on being 
workers in an industry possessing a glorious past, unrivalled in 
point of economy and hygiene at the present, and we venture to 
predict that the future has even brighter prospects in store. 








In an article in the Engineering Supplement to “ The Times” 
last Wednesday, Professor Lewes sketched the progress of the 
use of acetylene in the past twenty years—beginning with the pro- 
duction of calcium carbide in an electric furnace by the Canadian 
engineer Mr. Thomas L. Willson in May, 1892. The introduction 
of acetylene as an illuminant, and Professor Lewes’s association 
with it, were noticed in the “ JourNAL” at the time. 


Some months ago, an announcement was made in the “JouRNAL” 
that a concession had been granted to erect works, lay mains, and 
carry on the usual business of a gas undertaking in Manilla, the, 
capital of the Philippine Islands. It was then stated that Mr. 
H. King Hiller was acting as Consulting Engineer in connection 
with the scheme; and we now learn that Mr. A. O. Jones has 
been successful in obtaining an appointment with the Company 
which will probably extend to four years. The works are now in 
course of erection, and Mr. Jones’s preliminary duties will include 
the organizing of propaganda work in advance of the gas supply, 
and subsequently the management of the undertaking. Mr. Jones 
is a native of Dudley, and a son of the late School of Art Master. 
He was educated at the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School. In 
1897, he was articled to Mr. Thomas Glover at the West Brom- 
wich Gas-Works, at which time large extensions and alterations 
were in progress} and since the appointment of Mr. S. O. Stephen- 
son in 1go1 to the managership of the Tipton gas undertaking, he 
has held the position of the Assistant Gas Engineer to the West 
Bromwich , Corporation. While wishing Mr. Jones the best of 
luck in his new sphere, his departure from England will be much 
regretted by the members of the Midland Junior Gas Association, 
of which he is a Past-President, and in whose proceedings he has 
always taken a keen interest. 
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STORAGE OF COAL UNDER WATER. 


Arrangements at Omaha (Neb.). 

In connection with the paper on “ The Supply of-Coal to Gas- 
Works,” read by M. Masse at the recent meeting of the Société 
Technique du Gaz en France, and given in the “ JournaL” for 
the 25th ult. (p. 983), where the author recommended the storage 
of a portion of the coal under water, attention may be called to 
the arrangements completed towards the close of last year by the 
Omaha (Neb.) Electric Light and Power Company for dealing 
with the coal in the way suggested, as described and illustrated in 
a recent number of “ Engineering Record.” 


Building a 6000-ton submerged pit on piles driven through quick- 
sand to the rock, erecting a 46 ft. 8 in. reinforced concrete wall as 
a fire-wall, and protecting the concrete in the floor from the bite 
of the grab bucket by imbedded rails, are some of the features in 
the emergency coal-storage pit built in connection with improve- 
ments and extensions to the existing 13,000-kilowatt power plant 
of the above-named Company. The coal is stored under water to 
prevent spontaneous combustion; and the necessity for piling-up 
two months’ supply was illustrated during the past winter, when 
the Company were called upon by dealers to furnish coal for 
household consumption, and were able to meet their urgent re- 
quests. In anticipation of such an emergency, 10,000 tons had 
been stored—thus overloading the pit nearly 70 per cent. above 
its rated capacity. 

The storage pit is located west of the power-house, and separ- 
ated from it by two receiving hoppers over which the switch track 
runs. A grab-bucket coal-crane spans the pit and the receiving 
hoppers. One end travels on a girder on the building, and the 
opposite end on the top of a high wall carried 26 feet above the 
ground level to protect the adjacent buildings of the Omaha Ice 
Company from fire. Three of the walls of the pit rise 22 feet 
above the floor; while the high wall is 46 ft. 8 in. high above the 
foundation. 



























Pit for Crusher 
Tightener, ana Frail- 
Stand 


Longitudinal Section through the Coal-Receiving Hoppers. 


Preliminary soundings indicated rock at depths of 25 to 35 feet 
below the ground surface. While all walls were to be built on 
piles, the floor was to rest on the earth excavated to about 18 feet 
below the ground level. After a short stretch of the excavation 
for the high wall had been made and the piles driven, the quick- 
sand was found too unstable to hold the piles in position hori- 
zontally. These few piles were straightened by ramming stone 
and lean concrete between them; but for the remainder of the 
work the engineers decided to raise the level of the walls and 
floor 4 feet—thus bringing the tops of the piles into the more solid 
clay overlying the quicksand stratum. It was also determined to 
place piles on 5 feet centres under the whole floor area. Piles 
were driven to the rock and cut off at the level of the under side 
of the 12-inch floor. A cap of concrete, 2 ft.6 in. square and 
12 inches deep, was placed round each of them, with the twofold 
idea of leaving in place as much of the more solid earth as 
possible, and still obtaining the maximum capacity in the pit. 
This method also provided wide capitals on top of the piles upon 
which the floor rests—thus cutting down the floor-slab span. The 
whole load was estimated to come on the piles and none of it 
upon the earth. 

Loads on the floor and walls were estimated at 80 lbs. per cubic 
foot, due to coal saturated with water. To arrive at this figure. 
experiments were made on the job with the local crushed bitu- 
minous coal. In the design of the high wall, the buttresses are 
assumed to take the cantilever load, while the wall itself acts 
as a slab supported by the buttresses, which are 2 feet thick and 
14 ft. 6 in. apart. A water pressure of 23 feet may come on the 
walls from the outside in case of high water, as well as the ordi- 
nary earth pressure, Reinforcing steel is therefore inserted on 
both sides of the walls. The high wall is 2 feet thick on top and 
4 ft. 6 in. thick at the top of the 17-feet base, which is 2 feet thick 
and extends inside the pit. There is no batter on the outside of 
the high wall. 

The floor is not figured for upward pressure, as provision is 
made to permit ingress of water at several points in the walls; but 
the 30-lb. rails placed on 12-inch centres in the top of the concrete 
would act as top reinforcing bars if by mistake the holes should 
be plugged, and an attempt made to pump out the water when the 
Tiver was in flood. The 3-inch elahicciag bars in the bottom of 





the floor slab run in a transverse direction under the rails. Though 
the floor slab rests on the foot of the high wall, no attempt was 
made to create a bond between them. 

The grab-bucket coal-crane is guaranteed to deal with 50 tons 
of coal per hour from the cars to the centre of the pit. The 
latticed runway girders are 143 ft. 3 in. long centre to centre of 
the wheels. They are wind-braced on the outside, and separated 
sufficiently to permit pulling up the 4 ft.6 in. grab-bucket between 
them. The crane has a lifting capacity of 5 tons. 

Two coal-receiving hoppers, 25 ft. 8 in. by 37 ft. 43 in. in plan 
and pyramidal in shape, are built of 12-inch and 18-inch reinforced 
concrete slabs. On one of the sloping sides near the apex a 
12 in. by 12 in. sliding gate, operated from the crusher pit, regu- 
lates the flow of coal into the crusher. From the ‘fatter, it drops 
into the buckets of the conveyor, and is carried to the east end of 
the boiler-room in the basement; then it rises to. an elevation 
above the bunkers over the boilers, and is dumped at the point 
desired. For the supply of coal to the existing plant, the con- 
veyar from the north receiving hopper discharges into a cross 
conveyor, delivering into bunkers above the existing boilers. 

Ashes are picked up in the basement by the coal-conveyor, and 
dumped into a concrete-lined steel ash-bunker to the west of 
the last coal-hopper. From here the ashes are delivered by shoot 
to cars standing over the coal-receiving hoppers. In placing the 
concrete lining in the ash-bunker, angles were riveted up and down 
the slopes of the hopper sides. Holes were bored in the angles 
for 3-inch reinforcing rods. This method was used to tie the con- 
crete lining to the steel sheets, and assist in holding the green 
concrete while placing on the steep slope. 

Two drivers with 45-feet and 55-feet leads, in which 2500-lb. 
drop hammers were mounted, were used to drive the piles under 
the walls and floor. One of the drivers was mounted on a turn- 
table base, and, when placed in the excavation to drive the floor 
piles, rested on rollers. Before attempting to excavate for the 
high wall, sheeting was driven each side of the neat lines of the 
base, and the adjacent brick building of the Ice Company under- 
pinned. A cofferdam construction of wales and braces was in- 
serted before excavating to the final depth. The early excavation 
was made by teams, which hauled the material out at one end up 
a runway. Finally, a derrick with a boom 60 feet long handled 
the material by a grab bucket to an elevated hopper under which 
the waggons were driven. 





ILLUMINATION IN FACTORIES. 





In the last number of the “ JourNAL” (p. 38), we gave the first 
portion of the special report of Mr. D. R. Wilson on “ Illumination 
in Factories.” We now extract some particulars in regard to the 
industries investigated—viz., cotton and linen weaving, cotton and 
flax spinning and preparing, composing-rooms in printing works, 
and machine-rooms in clothing and handkerchief factories. 


CoTTon WEAVING. 


Here the lighting (daylight and artificial) is both uniform and 
symmetrical—that is to say, the illumination intensity is compara- 
tively constant throughout a given shed, and such variations as 
exist occur and recur at regular intervals throughout the shed, and 
may therefore be designated “ periodic.” 

Daylight Illumination—Cotton weaving is almost exclusively 
carried on in “sheds” or one-storey buildings, often of very large 
size, with “ saw-back” roofs, the short sides of which are glazed. 
The incidence of light is, therefore, almost vertical; and since the 
“plane of work” is horizontal, this is the best possible arrange- 
ment for adequate illumination. 

Owing to the large expanse and position of the windows (the 
ratio of window area to floor space varying from 1°5 to 1°3), the 
lighting is very efficient compared with ordinary side-lighted 
rooms, and also very uniform owing to the regular distribution of 
the windows. Such variations as occur may be distinguished as 
“ periodic,” depending on the position of the point of measurement 
relatively tothe window; and “accidental,” caused by obstruction 
of light by adjacent buildings, humidifiers, dirty or old windows, 
harness of jacquard looms, &c. The usual window efficiency of 
sheds appears to vary from about 16-1oooths to 35-100oths. 

Artificial Lighting —In the arrangement of the artificial light 
sources, the object has evidently been tp obtain a comparatively 
uniform light on a horizontal plane free from shadow, To attain 
this, it is the usual practice to place the lights rather high (6 ft. 3 in. 
to 7 feet), in such a position as to avoid casting the shadow of the 
weaver, and to throw a fairly even light on the work. The inten- 
sity of the illumination varies considerably in different sheds. In 
those lighted by electricity, it is customary to usé one unit for 
every pair of looms, situate above the head of the weaver mid- 
way between the looms. With powerful gas systems, such as the 
high-pressure and inverted incandescent, one unit is often supplied 
for every four looms, and is then placed at the centre of every 
group of four looms. In other places, more particularly for 


coloured and fine goods, the usual allowance is one unit to every 
pair of looms. Jacquard looms and wide “ sheeting” looms are 
usually provided with double the above allowance. 

Lighting by gas is probably the most common method, though 
in large factoriés electric glow lamps are much used; and in such 
places the electric current is often generated on the premises, 
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High-pressure gas systems, in which the gas is compressed on the 
premises previously to being burnt, ‘are being largely introduced ; 
and the same applies to various inverted incandescent systems, 
in which the incandescent mantle instead of being cylindrical 
and upright, as in the old method, is much smaller, hemispherical, 
and directed vertically downwards. The advantage of these 
over the old upright incandescent gas system is obvious, in that 
there is no framework under the source of the light, and so no 
shadow is cast directly under the burner. 

Ordinary flat-flame burners still exist; but they are gradually 
-being replaced by more modern methods. They are objectionable 
in many ways, as being liable to flicker, giving off much heat, 
vitiating the air, and involving the consumption of 12 to 15 times 
as much gas per candle-hour as compared with the other gas 
systems. When electric glow lamps are used, the unit is gene- 
rally a 16-candle power carbon filament lamp. Metallic filament 
lamps are rarely met with—it is said that the constant vibration 
causes their fracture; but they are commun in the Irish linen- 
weaving sheds, where the vibration is probably equally great. 

There seems to be little to choose between lighting by electric 
glow lamps and by modern systems of incandescent gas. Electric 
light has the advantage of being constant, and of requiring little 
attention beyond.systematic dusting and renewal. The gas 
systems generally producea whiter and more powerful light ; but 
the units are apt to vary much in efficiency, owing to the liability 
of the mantles to deteriorate. Careful attention is, therefore, 
required to replace any that show signs of weakness. Electric 
light, of course, causes no vitiation of the atmosphere; and in 
the modern systems of gas lighting the amount of gas burnt is 
so sinall, and the combustion so complete, that the effect on the 
air is minimized. 

LINEN WEAVING. 

Daylight Illumination.—The weaving of linen is carried on mainly 
in sheds exactly similar to cotton-weaving sheds. 

Artificial Lighting.—In this respect there is an interesting differ- 
ence between cotton and linen weaving. The albedo of linen is 
about 30 to 40 per cent.; while that of grey cotton is about 60 to 
80 per cent. The absorption of light is, therefore, about twice as 
great for linen as for cotton. For this reason, a very much more 
intense light is generally found. The source of light is commonly 
metallic filament electric glow lamps, or high-pressure and inverted 
incandescent gas-lamps; and the usual allowance is one unit per 
loom. This is fixed either vertically above the stretch of cloth, or 
immediately over the centre of the loom top, or highest point 
of the loom. In the latter event, glare is very liable to occur ; and 
several instances were noticed where the lamps had been purposely 
diverted by the weavers in order to prevent the light from striking 
the eye. A good example of lighting found in a weaving shed is 
given in an appendix to the report. A “ Selas” lamp is fixed im- 
mediately over the upper part of theframe. The resulting illumi- 
nation is very intense (5 to 17 foot-candles), and the deep and wide 
shade both completely shields the source from the eye and also 
distributes the light over a wide area. Sufficient light for the 
general lighting of the shed is diffused and reflected ; giving an 
illumination intensity of 0°6 to o’8 foot-candle in the alleys. 


“CoTTron SPINNING. 


The spinning of cotton, with its incidental processes, is almost 
always carried on in flats or rooms situated one above the other 
in a building of four or five storeys. 

Daylight Illumination.—The general character of the daylight 
illumination may be described as follows: (1) The window effi- 
ciency is high at each end of an alley, but diminishes as the centre 
is approached—very rapidly at first, and afterwards more slowly, 
until the window efficiency at the centre is only about 1-10oth to 
1-500th of that at the ends. (z) The general illumination of the 
room increases with the height of the room above the ground, as 
the windows become less obstructed by adjacent buildings, and 
more.of the sky becomes visible. (3) The window efficiency at the 
centre varies according to the nature of the machinery. In roving- 
rooms, containing frames with high creels, it is very low; next 
come ring-spinning rooms. The best lighted of all are the mule 
rooms, with their broad alleys or “ mule-gates ” and relatively low 
creels. Reeling rooms are an exception to the above, and are 
situated, as far as possible, either in a shed or on the top floor 
with skylights; the object being the same as in weaving—viz., the 
efficient lighting of a horizontal plane. 

Artificial Lighting —The most common method of lighting spin- 
ning and preparing rooms artificially is by carbon filament lamps, 
placed at intervals along the alleys. In ring-spinning rooms, where 
the frames are comparatively low, and no passage exists between 
the backs of the frames, a common arrangement for two rows of 
double frames is to space the lamps about 16 to 24 feet apart down 
each alley, in such a way that each lamp in one alley bisects the 
distance between two consecutive lamps in the neighbouring alley. 
With this arrangement there is found on walking down the alley 
a maximum illumination directly under a lamp and a minimum at 
a point half-way between that lamp and the one in the next alley. 
Between the two is a point immediately opposite the lamp in the 
next alley. , 

Probably the worst lighted of all rooms are the preparing-rooms. 
These generally contain several different kinds of machines— 


viz., cards, drawing-frames, roving-frames, &c.; and the lighting’ 


arrangements vary according to the type of machine. The part 


of the room containing the cards is often very insufficiently 
illuminated, and may even be dangerous from the point of view of 





liability to accident. In one room, for instance, the only source 
of light along the backs of a row of cards consisted of one gas-jet 
with reflector on the wall at the end of the alley, and one electric 
glow lamp 66 feet away. The illumination intensity midway be- 
tween the two sources was only 1-10oth of a foot-candle, or about 


the minimum illumination intensity to be found in a badly-lighted 


street. The roving-frames in the same room were also very 
inadequately lighted by two gas-jets 26 feet apart; the minimum 
illumination intensity being only 1-30th of a foot-candle. 


FLAx SPINNING. 


Daylight Illumination—Flax spinning is carried on under con- 
ditions very similar to cotton spinning. Usually, however, the 
rooms are much narrower, and the spinning-frames are farther 
apart with wider alleys. The ratio of window area to floor space 
is, therefore, greater (1: 9 to 1:5), and the window efficiency in 
the centre of the room far higher. Exceptions, however, occur ; 
and in some alleys provided with a window at one end only, arti- 
ficial light is used throughout the day. The efficiency of the 
illumination increases with the height of the room above the 
ground, owing to the windows becoming less obstructed by neigh- 
bouring buildings. As in cotton spinning, many of the preparing- 
rooms are badly lighted, in consequence of the obstruction of the 
light by the machinery. 

Artificial Lighting.— For the artificial lighting of spinning-rooms, 
metallic filament electric glow lamps are commonly used, sus- 
pended from the ceiling to within about 3 feet of the floor; and 
they are arranged so as to illuminate a certain stretch of alley— 
being carried about ashand-lamps. The object of this low-placed 
light is to illuminate the under side of the vertical drawing rollers 
—a specially important point when breakage occurs. Thelamps 
are protected from fracture by an outer covering of thick glass 
and iron bars. The source of light being so near to the point 
concerned, the illumination intensity on a vertical plane is high. 


ComposING-ROoOMS IN PRINTING-WORKS. 


A specially good light is required in composing-rooms on account 
of the dark colour of the material and trying nature of the work. 
The following remarks refer exclusively to works in large towns, 
where space is valuable and buildings much crowded together. 

Daylight Illumination.—As a rule, composing-rooms are badly 
illuminated. Exceptions, however, occur in the case of rooms 
situated on the top floor of a building, which can then be 
provided with skylights; and whenever it is possible, composing- 
rooms are so placed. In other instances, the rooms are arranged 
side-lighted in the ordinary way; and as they are surrounded by 
buildings often within a few feet of the window, artificial light 
has often to be used throughout the day, The frames are gener- 
ally arranged in rows across the room, with a window at the end ; 
but if the row is more than a few feet in length, the frames at the 
end farthest from the window are in winter quite inadequately 
lighted, and cannot be used without artificial light. If the frames 
are not so arranged, even worse lighting results, owing to the ob- 
struction of light by the high upper part of the frame. It should, 


’ however, be added that many composing-rooms in newspaper 


works are little, and sometimes never, used during the day. 

Artificial Lighting —The fine nature of the work and the dark 
colour of the material make it essential to have a very intense 
light. The albedo of the material appears to be about 5 to 10 per 
cent.; in other words, compared with a perfectly white surface, 
only about 5 to 10 per cent. of the light is reflected. The usual 
method of illuminating the frames is by means of lamps fixed a 
few inches above the upper case, so arranged as to throw the light 
upon the cases on both sides. According to the power of the 
unit, one lamp is made to serve either one or two cases on either 
side. In afew rooms, inverted arc lamps are in use, which give 
a pleasant diffused light similar to daylight; and in one room 
mercury vapour lamps were found, which, owing to the mono- 
chromatic nature of the light, are said to be very efficient for 
work in which very fine detail has to be distinguished. So far as 
intensity of illumination is concerned, the lighting is generally 
very efficient; but the source of light being situated in front of 
the worker, and comparatively low, there is great risk of glare 
unless the lamp is carefully shaded. This, unfortunately, is often 
(and, indeed, usually) not the case, and really satisfactory lighting 
is uncommon. Two examples of good lighting and two of bad 
are given in detail in an appendix to the report.* 


SEWING-MACHINE Rooms IN CLOTHING FACTORIES. 


Daylight Illumination——Here, again, the work needs specially 
good light. The efficiency of the daylight illumination varies with 
the kind and size of room. The best-lighted rooms are situated 
on the top floor of a building, and are generally provided with 
skylights. On other floors, the lighting is often inadequate in the 
centre of a large room. The obstruction of light by machinery 
and plant is here much less than in other industries. 

Artificial Lighting —The artificial illumination is generally very 
efficient so far as intensity is concerned; the usual arrangement 
being a row of lamps along the middle of the work-table, with 
lines of machines on either side, so that each unit illuminates two 
machines. Sometimes double this allowance is made, and one 
unit is provided for each machine; the lamps being then arranged 





* In this connection, reference may be made to the interesting paper by 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough, on, ‘“‘ The Illumination of Printing Works,’’ read 
before the Illuminating Engineering Society on March 1c last, and given in 


‘the ‘‘ JouRNAL "' the following Tuesday (p. 872).—ED. J.G.L. 
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along either side of the table. Glare is often noticeable, and is 
then generally due to the lamps being placed too low. 

Two systems of lighting call for special notice. The first con- 
sists of 8 or 16 candle power electric glow lamps fitted on to the 
end of a bracket rising from the table on the side of the machine 
away from the worker. At a suitable distance, this bracket is 
provided with an elbow joint, which allows the lamp to be placed 
at any convenient distance from the needle of the machine. The 
lamps are well shaded through a range of 180° by metallic covers, 
so as to prevent the light falling directly on to the eye. The ad- 
vantage of this system consists largely in the fact that the lamps 
are adjustable, and so can be placed at the distance best suited 
for the colour or albedo of the material worked upon. 

The other system consists of small 4-volt glow lamps fixed on 
the under side of the upper part of the frame of each machine, 
and shaded in such a way that the light is cast directly on to the 
needle. The illumination provided is very intense, and might pos- 
sibly be found excessive for light-coloured materials. For the 
dark materials used at the factory in question, the system appears 
to be extremely efficient, and has the further advantage of casting 
the shadow of the needle-holder in the right direction—viz., side- 
ways away from the machine. For the general lighting of the 
room, ordinary electric glow lamps are provided in addition. 
Troublesome shadows are occasionally noticeable in this work, 
especially where several machines are illuminated by a single 
powerful unit. 


SEWING-MACHINE Rooms IN HANDKERCHIEF FACTORIES. 


Daylight Illumination.—Whenever possible, the machine-rooms 
are placed on the top storey of the building, and are then very 


efficiently lighted by skylights. This is the usual practice in’ 


modern factories; but where it is impracticable, and ordinary 
side-lighted rooms must be used, the illumination in the centre is 
generally inadequate, and recourse must often be had to artificial 
light in the daytime. So important is the need for good vertical 
lighting for this work, that in some factories the machines have 
been transferred from ordinary rooms to specially constructed 
one-storey buildings provided with “ shed ” roofs. 

Artificial Lighting —The artificial lighting is invariably excellent. 
The usual practice is to place the lamps at intervals down the 
centre of the tables—each lamp serving two machines. In each 
room there is one table set aside for specially fine work; and on 
this the allowance of lamps is doubled—two rows being provided, 
one along either side of the table, so that each lamp serves one 
machine. The lamps are generally effectively shaded, and glare 
is uncommon. 

CONCLUSIONS, 


As has been already stated, for the perfect local lighting of any 
point of work the three following conditions must be fulfilled: (1) 
The illumination must be adequate; (2) “glare” effects must be 
absent; (3) no troublesome shadows must be cast on the work. 

Adequacy.—In deciding whether a given room is adequately 
lighted, consideration must, of course, be given to the nature of 
the work carried on; for it is obvious that a standard which may 
be quite adequate for one class of work may be totally insufficient 
for another. For this purpose, work may be divided into two 
classes, which may perhaps be described as “ inspective” and 
“detective” respectively, according as the work entails continu- 
ous application of the eye to a single point or small area, or con- 
sists merely in keeping general watch over a given process—actual 
labour being demanded only when some fault occurs. Of the 
industries treated in this report, the making-up of clothing and 


handkerchiefs and composing belong to the former class; while | 


the second class comprises cotton and flax spinning and prepar- 
ing. Weaving appears to be intermediate between the two classes, 
though it tends to be “ inspective” rather than “ detective.” 

As regards intensity of illumination these two classes are sharply 
distinguished ; but for each class again the adequacy of a given 
illumination intensity depends on the nature of the work, the fine- 
ness and colour of the material, &c. In‘ inspective” work the 
eye is continuously applied to a small area, and no change of view 
or contrast of light occurs. It is, therefore, especially important 
that the lighting arrangements should be such as to ensure both 
adequate illumination and absence of glare effects. The former 
object is generally attained with artificial light, as will be seen 
from the following table, giving a rough estimate of illumination 
intensities found in the different industries investigated. 


Albedo of Illuminatio 
Industry. Material. perce ay 
Clothing (machine-rooms) . . . . . . I-13 as. 2-36 
Handkerchiefs (machine-rooms) .'. . . 60-97 oe 2-8 
Composing-rooms .... .. . . 5-13 A 3-30 
Cotton weaving . .... .. =... 60-80 ¢e I-5 


Linen weaving. . 


— 30 40 ar 3-18 
_It is difficult to state the minimum absolute illumination inten- 
sity during daylight required for the satisfactory carrying on of 
“inspective”” work. This minimum most probably varies with the 
individual and with circumstances, such as the rate of change of 
illumination intensity, since the slower the change the more gradual 
is the consequent eye adjustment. But it maybe pointed out that 
the minimum recommended by Dr. Cohen for schools is about 
2'5 foot-candles, which during winter, with an outside illumination 
intensity of 250 to 1000 foot-candles, would correspond to a window 
eificiency of oor too'0025. It was noticed during the investigation 
that artificial light was being used in composing to supplement a 
daylight illumination intensity of 1°5 foot-candles ; and in a cloth- 





ing factory an illumination intensity of 1°4 foot-candles with dark 
material was regarded as inadequate. 

For “ detective ” work, the standard of illumination intensity is 
very much lower, and is to be regarded as “general” rather than 
“local” lighting. Compared with the other class, the area served 
by each unit is very extensive; and the difference between maxi- 
mum and minimum illumination is correspondingly great. 

Glare.—In regard to glare effects, the lighting arrangements are 
often far from satisfactory; and this is the more remarkable 
since, apart from the discomfort caused, the fault could generally 
be remedied without any difficulty. Whenever the sources of 
light are placed in front of the workers, glare effects should be 
avoided, either by the use of a suitable shade, shielding the whole 
of the incandescent substance from the eye, or by raising the 
source to a suitable height. 

Glare is often very pronounced in composing-rooms. In these 
the illuminated area is situated vertically below the source. The 
latter, therefore, cannot be raised without the sacrifice of some of 
the light. But with the modern intense systems of lighting, there 
is usually plenty of light that can be spared; and if an efficient 
reflector be used, there should be no difficulty in setting the lamp 
at a height sufficient to obviatediscomfort. A still better method 
is to use a suitable shade. This should be very deep, so as to 
shield the whole of the light source from the eye, and made with 
a very obtuse vertical angle, so as to distribute the light over 
a wide area. Where very intense lighting is not necessary, the 
best position for the units is undoubtedly fairly high up, and 
behind and a little to the side of the worker. By this arrangement, 
not only is all risk of glare effects avoided, but the shadows are 
cast in such a direction as not to cause any inconvenience. 

Shadows.—Generally speaking, the light unit serving a particu- 
lar area is well arranged so that any shadow due to it is cast in 
the right direction—viz., not in the line between the point of sight 
andthe eye. It often happens that a troublesome shadow is cast 
on the plane of work by aneighbouring unit. This is particularly 
noticeable in composing-rooms, where, if the lamps are not well 
shaded, the compositor’s shadow is cast on his own cases by the 
unit serving the cases immediately behind him. Shadows are 
also sometimes observed on jacquard looms, caused by the inter- 
position of the harness between the stretch of cloth and the light 
unit. Shadows are much more inconvenient when they are con- 
tinually shifting than when they are stationary. In both of the 
above instances, they are in a state of movement—in composing, 
by the action of the compositor’s arms and body; and in jacquard 
weaving, by the motion of the harness of the looms. _ In indus- 
tries in which the work is “ detective,” the illumination intensity 
is much lower, and contrast not so marked. The question of 
shadows is therefore of lessimportance ; and no instances worthy 
of remark were noticed. 


oe 


INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 





Further Extracts from the Divisional Inspectors’ Reports. 

In the last number of the “ JouRNAL,” we gave some extracts 
from the reports of Divisional Inspectors of Factories contained 
in the recently issued annual report of the Chief Inspector (Sir B. 
Arthur Whitelegge, M.D.). We now notice various other matters 
dealt with in the reports. 


Mr. A. Lewis, the Superintending Inspector for the South- 
Western Division, says the old, and yet ever-new, subject of tem- 
perature continues to exercise to the utmost the tact, ingenuity, 
and powers of persuasion possessed by the Inspectors. In the 
Southampton district, Mr. Wolfe’s greatest difficulty lies in under- 
ground places, where the use of artificial illuminants is necessary 
most of the day. But, on the whole, samples of air taken even 
here did not give very unsatisfactory results. He came across 
only one case of abnormally high temperature, and none below 
thereasonable minimum. Electric-radiators are but little used as 
compared with gas appliances for heating. Mr. Cook (Southamp- 
ton) and other Inspectors refer to a method in use for heating 
small workrooms—viz., the impinging of a bunsen burner flame 
against a flat-iron plate, thus necessitating ventilation for the re- 
moval of the fumes. Mr. Cook reports at considerable length 
upon the risk of gassing at purifiers in gas-works during the work 
of emptying and recharging. In the course of his inquiries, he 
found that water-lutes for covers were general, and that oxide 
alone, oxide and lime, and lime alone, are used as purifying sub- 
stances. The process is generally carried on in the daytime, so 
that no artificial lights of any kind are necessary. Various methods 
are adopted in order to remove any residual gas. Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Price (Cardiff) also refer to purifier-houses, and recom- 
mend the hurdle method of recharging, as rendering unnecessary 
the use of picks, with the attendant danger of sparking. 

Mr. J. H. Walmsley, reporting upon the Midland Division, says 
Mr. Pendock (Derby) is more than ever convinced that “gassing” 
is of comparatively frequent occurrence in such places as gas- 
works, blast-furnaces, and large pipe foundries. Quite recently 
he was informed of four men who in one day were rendered in- 
sensible in a gas-works, and who were only brought round by arti- 
ficial respiration after the aid of a doctor had been called in. As 
in most cases the men recover sufficiently to resume work before 
the expiration of the next day, there is no “ reportable accident,” 
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and therefore no requirement to enter such an occurrence in the 
general register. On the other side of the question, there can be 
no doubt, he thinks, that the growth of the “ first aid”? movement 
in all works of importance is bearing fruit of a commendable and 
useful kind; and “much needless suffering is saved by the prompt 
action of men trained in ambulance work.” 

In the report of the Superintending Inspector for the North- 
Eastern Division (Mr. J. A. Hine), reference is made to a report 
by Mr. J. M. Arbuckle, of Sheffield, on the subject of an explosion 
of a gas-washing tank filled with ammoniacal liquor, which oc- 
curred in some gas-works. He attributes the canse to spontaneous 
combustion by the chemical action of oxide of iron, naphthalene, 
and tar accumulating inside the tank. Mr. G.S. Taylor describes 
an explosion which took place in a stream passing under several 
factories in Bradford. He writes: “The inquiry has disclosed 
that one volume of petrol vapour mixed with 55 volumes of air will 
produce a maximum explosive effect. The experts engaged in the 
inquiry agree that 25 gallons of petrol inthe shape of vapour were 
present in the affected area, and that by some means, at present 
unknown, it was ignited. The surface of the stream being covered 
with a thin layer of petrol enabled the flame to run up stream, and 
thus cause three different explosions, at intervals of about one 
minute, and at points where the fumes were more or less confined. 
These explosions caused extensive damage to several factory pre- 
mises and tothe roadway between the factories, and resulted in three 
persons being killed and 39 others, all employed in the factories, 
suffering minor injuries. The experts are further of opinion that 
it was not sewer gas, coal gas, carbon bisulphide, acetylene gas, 
nor coal-tar benzol that was the cause of the explosion.” At the 
inquest a verdict was returned to the effect that the explosion was 
due to petrol vapours; but how, or by what means, or from what 
source the petrol got into the beck, and whether accidental or 
otherwise, the evidence was not sufficient to show. 

Mr. Gerald Bellhouse, reporting on the North-Western Division, 
says inquiries have been made in all districts as to how far the 
precautions indicated in the report of the Inspector for Dangerous 
Trades (Mr. W. S. Smith), an extract from which was given last 
week (p. 37), are observed. He points out that both Mr. Kellett 
(Preston) and Mr. Eva (Liverpool) state that there is not the same 
risk where bog iron ore is used instead of artificial ferric oxide; 
the reasons being greater activity of the latter in re-oxidizing, and 
that it is diluted with sawdust—a more inflammable substance 
than the peat which answers the same purpose in the bog iron 
ore. Mr. Ireland (Stockport) mentions two cases of fires at 
purifiers—one due to the ignition of an explosive mixture of gas 
and air between the bottom of the purifier and the lowest layer 
of oxide, by a spark generated by a pick; the other was due to 
spontaneous combustion during the hot weather last August. 

.In the course of his report, to which reference has already 
been made, the Inspector for Dangerous Trades says attention 
has been directed to the dusty condition of elevator chambers in 
some gas-works. No explosions have been noted, though naked 
gas-jets are often used to light the chambers. He remarks that 
probably the dust in the atmosphere is insufficient in quantity or 
too damp to propagate a flame and explode. The danger of 
using naked lights in such places is, however, strongly urged. 

The Medical Inspector (Dr. Thomas M. Legge) deals in his 
report with the effect of fumes and gases. He states that among 
the cases of gassing due to blast-furnace gas, six of the men were 
engaged charging the cupola, and at least seven in cleaning and re- 
pairing furnaces, flues, or valves. Of the 31 cases due to producer 
gas of one kind or another, four were due to charging or blowing out, 
eight to cleaning or repairing the engine or plant, six to escapes 
of gas (sometimes into rooms at a considerable distance) from 
defective valves or water-seals, and eight from the use of gas- 
irons—the gas being supplied from a producer-gas plant; while 
at least eight others suffered and recovered within 24 hours. 
Five cases of carbonic oxide poisoning occurred in shipbuilding 
from the fumes of the stoves for heating rivets. In one factory 
where a number of tailors’ pressing-irons were used, to reduce 
expense in the consumption of gas a producer-gas apparatus was 
installed, followed by constant complaints—and indeed strikes— 
because of an unendurable sulphurous atmosphere causing head- 
ache, coughing, dryness of throat, vomiting, tremors, and faint- 
ness. Ofhcial report was requested of all cases in which persons 
were taken so ill as to necessitate absence from work. When all 
leaks in the gas-main, which ran at the top of the pressing-room, 
were stopped, there was no further trouble. A very unsuspected 
cause of one fatal case, and temporary unconsciousness in two 
rescuers, was investigated by Mr. Owner (Hull). Compressed air 
was used at times to discharge liquor in a tar-distilling works from 
old boilers in which matter was stored. Some of this compressed 
air came from the exhaust of the gas-engine, and on a workman 
entering the boiler he succumbed. In a case investigated by Mr. 
Bennett (Sheffield), a gas producer had been opened up to cool 
and ventilate for three weeks before the branch flue, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
in section, was entered. The man was unconscious for some six 
minutes before the Pulmotor oxygen apparatus (through which 
the lungs are automatically deflated and inflated with air mixed 
with oxygen alternately) brought him round. 








The Glastonbury Corporation have retained Messrs. Handcock 
and Dykes, of Westminster, to report to them on the advisability 
of applying for an Electric Lighting Order with a view to com- 
bining the supply of electricity with that of gas. 





GERMAN GAS AND WATER ASSOCIATION. 


Anoual Report for the Year 1911-12. 


The following is a summary of the contents of the annual report 
of the Council of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers for the past year, which was presented at the meeting 
held in Munich last month. 


It is pointed out that the annual report of the Council of the 
Association year by year gives an account of the work which has 
been accomplished by the Council and the Technical Committees 
appointed by the Association. Expression of the extent of the 
work undertaken by these Committees, &c., is also found in the 
annual accounts, which show that the expenditure tends to in- 
crease every year in respect of the technical work carried out. 
During the last ten years, this expenditure has included prizes for 
artistic gas-fittings, experiments on the lighting of school-rooms 
and drawing offices, the foundation and support of schools for 
gas-fitters, the foundation of the Instructional and Experimental 
Gas-Works of the Association, participation in the Municipal 
Exhibition at Dresden in 1903, in the Exhibition of Hygiene and 
Demography at Berlin in 1908, propaganda against the Gas Tax 
of 1909, exhaustive work on prescriptions for the avoidance of 
electrolysis, and prescriptions for the carrying out of fitting work. 
All these matters have doubtless been of far-reaching importance 
in advancing the industries with which the Association is asso- 
ciated. But they have involved very high pecuniary obligations. 
To these temporary or short-period expenditures, there have been 
added in recent years a number ot outgoings of a more or less 
continuous or permanent character, which, however, are necessary 
for the advancement of the industries. These outgoings include 
contributions to the Association for Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal, to the German Museum at Munich, and to the Central 
Organization for Promoting Gas Sales. The valuable statistical 
compilations issued by the Association also involve an annual 
expenditure of some £300 to £400. 

The receipts of the Association are no longer adequate to meet 
these many claims on it; and consequently steps must be taken 
to provide the wherewithal to continue the more pressing investi- 
gations. While the claims on the Association have been steadily 
rising, the contributions of members have remained practically un- 
changed since the Association was first started. At last year’s 
meeting it was mentioned that some increase in the contributions 
would be necessary. The Council, therefore, will propose at this 
year’s meeting a raising of the contribution payable by corpora- 
tive and extraordinary members to 40 marks (£2) per annum. 
The Council are unanimously of opinion that the personal 
members who afford valuable support by co-operation in the 
Association’s efforts should not be called upon to pay more than 
hitherto. On the other hand, the corporative members—such 
as corporations, boards, public authorities, &c.—who primarily 
benefit by the results of the work of the Association, should be 
required to provide the additional means requisite for the free 
continuance of the work of the Association. The former Asso- 
ciates of the Association will become Extraordinary Members ; 
and it is expected that the increase of contribution will in their 
case be justified also. 

The benefits accruing from membership cannot be entirely 
expressed in monetary value; but it is pointed out that the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the annual meetings form volumes of 500 to 750 
pages, and contain, in addition to the papers and discussions 
thereon, the very valuable reports of the Technical Committees. 
Their value as publications must be put at 5s. at least. The 
Statistics of Gas-Works, which are published annually, have this 
year been greatly extended, and now include 425 works, forming 
a very valuable compilation for those interested in the gas 
industry [see “ JourNAL,” Vol. CXVIIL., p. 355]. The Statistics 
of Water-Works are similarly valuable to the water engineer. 
Each of the publications must be valued at 5s. per annum at least. 
Further, members receive post-free, at a reduction of 4s. per 
annum on the ordinary subscription prices, the official organ of 
the Association (“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung”’). The value of 
the publications only thus exceeds the previous subscription for 
members. On this account alone, the proposal for raising the 
subscription is more than justified. 

Another change which time has wrought in the life of the 
Association will come before the annual meeting—viz., that some 
of the Technical Committees, to which members have devoted 
great personal attention, have completed the work for which they 
were appointed, and will be dissolved. When new questions 
arise, fresh Committees will be appointed. Thanks are extended 
to the members of the Committees which are thus being dissolved. 
These Committees include the Instructional Committee, who com- 
pleted their work last year; the Gasholder Standards Committee, 
who last year reported that the questions referred to them had been 
dealt with, their standards having been published in the year 
1903 ; the Committee for the German Museum, which is now well- 
established on an independent basis ; the Committee for Electro- 
lysis, and the Heating Committee, both of which report this year 
that their work has been brought to an end. The completion of 
one important piece of work of the Association has been delayed 
—viz., the issue of prescriptions for fitting work in connection 
with water supplies. The question of these prescriptions has 


been referred to the District Associations; but the discussion of 
the details has been very protracted, and the anticipation that a 
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draft of the prescriptions would be ready for presentation at this 
year’s meeting at Munich has not been fulfilled. The Standards 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir William Lindley, have, 
in conjunction with represesentatives of tube and fitting makers, 
continued their work on the International Standardization of 
Screw-Threads in accordance with the decision of the Confer- 
ence held at Paris in 1911. The Committee have been in com- 
munication with the Swiss representatives ; and by practical trials 
at an iron and steel works at Schaffhausen, they have collected 
valuable material to settle the points remaining open. 

The Photometric Committee have considered with the Council 
the resolutions of the International Photometric Commission at 
Ziirich last year, and a communication from the Illuminating 
Engineering Society of New York, which proposed an International 
Conference for settling photometric units and uniform nomencla- 
ture for photometric quantities. The Association was able to fall 
in with the resolutions of the Ziirich conference in regard to the 
number of the representatives of the different countries and the 
apportionment of the contributions. The purpose of the proposed 
admission of electro-technical members to the International 
Committee is to make the Committee competent to establish inter- 
national agreements as to photometric units. But the Commis- 
sion was originally established for the study of the photometry of 
incandescent lighting, and was therefore a Gas Photometric Com- 
mission. The addition to it of a minority of electro-technical 
representatives cannot be, in the opinion of the Council and 
the Photometric Committee of the Association, purely consistent 
with this object. It was thought better to endeavour, with the 
co-operation of the Association of German Electricians and the 
Physical-Technical Reichsanstalt, to constitute a special Interna- 
tional Commission which should deal with the general principles 
of photometry, and in particular with the decisions. arrived at at 
Zirich in 1905 on photometric units. Negotiations for the organ- 
ization of such a general International Photometric Commission 
are in progress. It has been further decided to constitute a Sub- 
Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Eitner, to carry out 
further photometric research work. 

The Committee for the Working of Water-Works have laid 
before the Council a petition to the Prussian Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Lands with reference to the Bill published last autumn 
for a proposed new water law. The Council transmitted this peti- 
tion to the Ministry on March 16, and members of the House of 
Representatives were informed of it. The petition, following the 
lines of that presented in 1908, asked that the Legislature should 
give full consideration to the wishes of the Association in respect 
of the problem of the disposal of sewage, and the question of 
underground water. The Committee record their thanks to the 
Chairman, Herr Reese, for the quick and practical manner in 
which he dealt with this important matter. 

The Instructional and Experimental Works is able to report 
another year of useful work. It has brought its systematic inves- 
tigations of coal to a definite conclusion, and has in preparation 
a comprehensive report thereon. It is now making exhaustive 
researches into apparatus for the use of gas. In a supplement to 
its report, further experiences of electrolysis are reported. 

The Council held a meeting at Diisseldorf on Oct. 21, at which 
the Bunsen-Pettenkofer Memorial Medal of Honour was presented 
to Herr F. Reese, of Dortmund. The medal was also presented, 
on Dec. 25 last, to Herr Reichard, of Carlsruhe, by Professor H. 
Bunte and the General Secretary (Dr. K. Bunte) on behalf of the 
Association. The Diploma of Honorary Membership was pre- 
sented to Sir William Lindley by Professor Hoffacker, of Carls- 
ruhe. On March 2g and 30, the Council metin Berlin. Meetings 
of the Gas-Meter Committee, the Photometry Committee, the 
Committee for the Instructional and Experimental Gas-Works, 
the Committee for the Simon-Schielé Foundation, and the Council 
of the Benevolent Fund were all held at the same time. The 
Association were represented by the President, Herr Kordt, 
at a discussion on the duty on oil at the Imperial Treasury on 
Nov. 24. For the time being, the Association are in a neutral 
position in regard to this question. While a reduction or abolition 
of the import duty on oil is desirable for the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas, the duty serves the purpose of advancing the 
employment of tar oils and thin crude tars as fuel for Diesel 
engines. The cheapening of crude oil which would follow a 
removal of the import duty would bring this employment of tar 
to a standstill. The discussion of the question of the duty on oil 
has resolved itself largely into a tussle between those interested 
in the manufacture of Diesel engines and those interested in the 
manufacture of tar oils. 

The Association were represented by Herr Schimming at a dis- 
cussion on employment agreements arranged by the Association 
of German Engineers on Nov. 23. The discussion was only of a 
preliminary character. A Committee, on which the Council are 
represented, have been formed with the object of preventing tech- 
nical schools being founded on lines which do not conform with 
technical requirements. A petition on the subject presented to 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce and Industry has been favour- 
ably received. The Association of German Engineers have also 
established a Committee to resist objectionable bye-laws made by 
local authorities ; and Mr. E. Korting, of Berlin, and Herr Tremus, 
of Lichtenberg, have been nominated to represent the Association 
on this Committee. 

The Committee for the Working of Gas-Works have not held 
any meeting during the past year, but have dealt with several ques- 
tions by circular letters to individual members. The chief work 





of the Committee has been the compilation of the gas statistics. 
Various points in connection with these statistics have been dis- 
cussed, and it has been decided in the next issue to include parti- 
culars as to the source of the coal used on the different works. 
The statistics now refer to 425 gas-works, and are otherwise more 
comprehensive than hitherto. 

The membership of the Association has increased by 24 in the 
course of the past year. It now comprises 5 honorary members, 
932 members, and 221 associates. The reports of the eight 
District Associations affiliated with the Association are included 
in the report. The more important particulars given in these 
reports are as follows: 

The Brandenburg Association of Gas and Water Engineers 
held their thirty-third annual meeting on April 13 to 15 last in 
Berlin. The Association comprises 1 honorary member and 
201 members. The President is Herr Pfudel, of Charlottenburg. 
A number of interesting papers were read at the annual meeting, 
and various works were visited. [See “ JourNnaL,” Vol. CXVIIL., 

- 161. 
The Mid-Rhenish Gas and Water Engineers’ Association held 
their forty-eighth annual general meeting on Sept. 23 to 25, at 
Baden-Baden. A number of papers were read at the meeting, 
which was under the chairmanship of Herr Frahm, of Baden- 
Baden. The membership comprised 7 honorary members, 117 
ordinary members, and 152 associates. 

The Association of Gas and Water Engineers of Silesia and 
Lausitz held their forty-third annual general meeting on Aug. 24 
to 26, at Schweidnitz, under the chairmanship of Herr F. Goerisch 
of that town. The Association comprises 2 honorary members 
and 165 members. Several interesting papers were presented at 
the annual meeting. 

The Association of Gas, Electricity, and Water Engineers of 
the Rhine District and Westphalia held two meetings during the 
course of the year. The first was at Ems on Sept. 16, when a 
number of papers were read and discussed. The second meeting 
was held on Feb. 3 at Crefeld. The Association at the close of 
the year comprised 2 honorary members, 234 ordinary members, 
and 130 extraordinary members. 

The Bavarian Association of Gas and Water Engineers held 
their twenty-seventh annual general meeting on April 27, at 
Aschaffenburg, under the presidency of Herr R. Terhaerst, of 
Nuremberg. There were at the close of the year 86 members 
and 85 associates. A number of interesting papers were presented 
at the meeting. [See “ Journat,” Vol. CXVIIL., p. 157.] 

The Baltic Association of Gas and Water Engineers held 
their thirty-ninth annual general meeting from Aug. 30 to Sept. 2 
last, at Hohensalza, under the chairmanship of Herr Harder of 
that town. The Association at present comprises 166 members 
of all classes. 

The Association of Gas and Water Engineers of Saxony- 
Thuringia held their fifty-ninth annual general meeting on 
April 25 to 27, at Plauen, under the chairmanship of Herr Martin, 
ot Erfurt. The Association at the close of the year comprised 
109 members and 77 associates. Many interesting papers were 
read and discussed. [See “ Journat,” Vol. CXVIIL., p. 232.| 

The Association of Gas and Water Engineers of Lower Saxony 
held their thirteenth annual general meeting on Sept. 28 to 30 
last, at Osnabriick, under the presidency of Herr Hase, of 
Liibeck. The membership now amounts to 169. A number of 
technical communications were presented and discussed at the 
meeting ; and the local gas and electricity works were inspected. 
[See “ JourNAL,” Vol. CXVI., p. 243. ; 

The report contains a list of contributors to the Scientific Pur- 
poses Fund of the Association ; also the statement of the Com.- 
mittee of Management of the Schiele Foundation, which shows 
that payments were made during the year to seven engineering 
students for the expenses of travelling courses for study. The 
statement of the position of the Benevolent Fund of the Associa- 
tion tollows. It appears therefrom that assistance has been given 
in the course of the year to 32 families or persons, and that the 
sum distributed among them was about £480. 

The accounts for the year show receipts amounting to 52,849 
marks (about £2630) and expenditure amounting to 47,526 marks 
(about £2330). 








Second Census of Production. 


It is officially announced that the second census of production 
under the Census of Production Act, 1906, will be taken in 1913 
in respect of production carried on in the present year. The 
schedules to be issued to manufacturers and others for the pur- 
pose of the census cover in the main the same ground as those for 
the first census. The instructions have been simplified, and the 
majority of the schedules have been reduced from eight pages to 
four pages of somewhat larger size. By arrangement with the 
Home Office, the particulars of the numbers of persons employed 
will also serve as the ordinary return required for 1912 under 
section 130 of the Factory Act; and manufacturers will thus be 
saved the trouble of making two separate returns. At the present 
time, the schedules are being issued in draft to Chambers of Com- 
merce and Trade Associations in order to afford them an oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of the details of the information re- 
quired before these are finally settled. We have received the one 
relating to gas-works undertakings. The schedules on which 
manufacturers will be required to make their returns will not be 
sent out until the beginning of next year. 
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HEATING BY RADIATION. 





By M. Lucien BeErtTIN. 
[Abstract of a Paper submitted to the Société Technique.] 

M. Bertin in his paper discusses in a very useful way the 
question of radiant heat obtainable from luminous and bunsen 
flames, and from incandescent bodies heated by means of these 
flames. He also summarizes the results obtained by various ex- 
perimenters on the subject, and draws particular attention to the 
work carried out by the Gas-Heating Research Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 


M. Guéguen has shown that the amount of heat radiated from 
bunsen flames is only about 71 per cent. of that radiated from 
luminous flames—the gas rate being the same in both cases. The 
author repeated these experiments, and found that the relative 
quantities of heat radiated from luminous and non-luminous 
flames of the same gas are as 2: 1°5. Mr. E. W. Smith obtained 
the following results, using a Bray slit batswing burner :— 

Gas Consumption Net Calorific Value 
at 7o in, Bar, and of Gasat 30in. Bar. and 
€o° Fahr. (wet). 60° Fahr. (wet), 
10°55 I41‘O 
Io’! 132°3 
In gas-fires, better results than these are obtained. 

Luminous flames have been employed for heating rooms; the 
appliances used since 1806 providing both heat and illumination. 
This principle is found in the reflector stoves first introduced by 
Jacquet, and still used largely in Germany. Clark’s syphon stove 
also contains a luminous flame, which is surrounded by a glass 
chimney. Roasters and grillers used in France, particularly those 
out on hire, have until recently contained luminous flames. 

So far as bunsen flames are concerned, Von Helmholtz has 
shown (1890) that the percentage of radiant energy emitted from 
them only amounts to 5 per cent. of the total energy evolved. 
Callendar, with a Méker burner, found 15°20 per cent.; and Mr. 
E. W. Smith found 12°25 to 15°2 per cent.—the results depending 
upon the size of the flame and the extent to which it is aérated. 
The larger the flame and the less the aération, the greater the per- 
centage of heat radiated. Attempts have been made ever since 
the introduction of coal gas to obtain hotter flames; and it was 
left to Bunsen, in 1855, to show how, with his atmospheric burner, 
gas might be used with advantage in heating appliances. 

Thomas Fletcher was one of the pioneers in the development of 
the atmospheric burner; and since 1goo the use of these burners 
in conjunction with various refractory materials employed as 
radiating media has been the subject of important experimental 
work in England, especially in connection with gas-fires. The 
chief aim of the manufacturer of the modern gas-fire has been to 
increase the percentage of heat radiated. He has paid very little 
attention to the question of conduction and convection, and has 
not attempted to make use of the heat carried away by the pro- 
ducts of combustion. This is because heating by radiation is 
believed to be pleasanter and more effective. 

The old way was to heat the air; and the occupants of the room 
derived their warmth from it. But the air became drier and less 
healthy. In the new way, the occupants are warmed by direct 
heat from a radiant body; the air remaining fresh and fit to 
breathe. M. Bertin suggests that the heating of apartments by 
hot air is more economical; but this statement will perhaps not 
meet with general acceptance. He agrees that, even from the 
modern gas-fire, there is a fair percentage of convected heat 
obtainable—due to the flow of air over the heated surface of the 
castings. The proportion of radiant energy emitted from a 
modern gas-fire is about 50 per cent., and the effective efficiency— 
radiant and convective—is about 80 per cent. 

Though the methods which have been proposed for measuring 
radiant energy are numerous, they may here be grouped under 
three heads: (1) Those in which differential thermometers having 
blackened bulbsare used. (2) Those in which the radiant heat is 
absorbed by means of blackened copper calorimeters containing 
water, such as the spherical calorimeter of Lévy. (3) Those in 
which the thermopile or the bolometer plays a part. The former 
instrument consists of a number of thermo-couples, by means of 
which an electromotive force is obtained in proportion to the 
degree of radiant energy absorbed by them. This is measured on 
a galvanometer. In the bolometer, advantage is taken of the fact 
that the resistance of a metallic wire varies with the temperature. 
The first of these methods is not accurate; the second, in the 
form proposed by M. Lecomte, does not permit of continuous 
measurement; and the bolometer is too sensitive to prove of 
practical utility. The thermopile lends itself very well to rapid 
measurements ; and it has been used in England in conjunction 
with a continuous circulation calorimeter in connection with work 
of much importance on heating by radiation. 

In England, Mr. J. H. Brearley, in 1907, by means of a Rubens 
thermopile, obtained figures from which he constructed a polar 
curve of the horizontal radiations. The Gas-Heating Research 
Committee formed in 1907 by the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
working in conjunction with the University of Leeds, determined 
by means of a thermopile the radiant heat falling on the surface 
of animaginary hemisphere with its centre at the centre of the fire. 
The figures obtained were translated into calories by bringing 


Percentage of 
Heat Radiated. 


18°12 
18°15 





into use a circulation calorimeter, and the total percentage heat 
radiated was calculated. 

Mr. J. G. Clark used a calorimeter constructed in the form 
of a segment of a cylinder. He abandoned the thermopile. The 
method is simple; but it has the defect that it neglects all the heat 
rays passing above the top and foot of the apparatus. Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Smith (of the Gas-Heating Research Committee) elim- 
inated the errors which might be due to the convected heat of the 
room, by running blank tests while the apparatus was not exposed 
to the head radiation. Mr. John Bond has developed a thermo- 
electric method. He has arranged a number of thermo-couples 
on a semicircular frame adjustable round a vertical or horizontal 
axis. From the figures he obtains he constructs polar curves 
showing the hemispherical radiations; and he calibrates these 
against the radiations emitted from a surface of known tempera- 
ture radiating 1000 B.Th.U. per hour. 

Mr. Smith’s method, developed at Leeds, appeared to M. Bertin 
to be the one of the most practical application. Having only the 
account of this work as published in the Technical Press, the 
author worked out the details for himself, and obtained results 
which corresponded very well with those arrived at by Mr. Smith ; 
and where others were obtained, they were easily explainable. 

In his method of applying the Research Committee’s method, 
M. Bertin made a few slight alterations. The Leeds method is 
described very fully in the paper. It will be remembered that 
the radius of the imaginary sphere upon which the radiations were 
supposed to fall was 34°4 inches. M. Bertin finds 1 metre (39°37 
inches) to be a more convenient number to work with. The cal- 
orimeter used (called a “radiometer” in the Leeds report) was of 
the same area as the centre square in the imaginary hemisphere, 
and was 34°8 inches square. 

The radiometer M. Bertin used was the samein principle as that 
designed by Professor R. H. Smith (as used at Leeds); but he 
added a number of refinements which he considered necessary. 
He caused the water to enter the calorimeter at a temperature 
4° C. below that of the experiment room, and leave it at about 4° C. 
above it. In this way, a degree of possible error might be avoided. 
In the Leeds experiments, the room being small for the purpose, 
though the inlet temperature of the water was always lower than 
that of the room, the outlet temperature was likewise lower. As 
blank tests were always run, this did not constitute a source of 
appreciable error in the Leeds method. The author did not in- 
clude in his investigations a determination of the amount of venti- 
lation brought about by the aid of the gas-fire; but he expresses 
the opinion that the ventilation will, among other factors, vary 
with the type of fire used. The results he obtained for the per- 
centage heat radiated from various fires accorded well with those 
published by the Gas-Heating Research Committee in 1909-10. 

The following table shows the results obtained with different 
fires, using various radiating materials :— 


— 


Radiating | 





: Gas Con- | Net Calori-| oe) . 
Surface, |. *parcige ears, | Calories Calories | Percentage 
—_ Square po epg we oo | Consumed | Radiated | cf Heat 
Centi- — F Metre, | Pet Hour, | per Hour. | Radiated. 
metres. B F | | 
No.1. oe 740°0 4607 | 3409'0 | 1309°0 | 38°39 
» 2 | 306 642°6 4572 | . | 1570°2 53°45 
(| 420 520°6 4862 | 2531°0 | 610 2 24°11 
— se 777'8 4545 | 3535°2 | . 31°33 
{| 740 _1029°6 4505 | 4638°0 | 1568°6 33°81 
4. {| 300 689°8 4610 | 3680°0 | 1168°8 | 36°78 
ie 1| 418 4910 4862 | 2384°0 924°6 | 38°73 
oe { 500 519°0 4483 | 232774 | 967°5 | 41°74 
4 720 773°0 4588 | 3546 4 1659 4 46°50 
6510s 120 227 0 4614 1047°2 512°4 | 48°89 


| 
} H 


Fires tested: 1. Luminous flames, reflector. 2. Bunsen flames, iron frets. 
3. Bunsen flames, asbestos fuel. 4. Bunsen flames, refractory fuel in balls. 
5. Columnar fuel. 6. Bar fuel. 





M. Bertin cannot, for obvious reasons, specify in detail which 
fires he tested, but he makes a few general remarks on each one. 

No. 1.—This was a German reflector stove heated with luminous 
flames, and having a system of recuperation. The reflector was 
large and made of polished copper. All the heat is thrown in the 
front and towards the floor. The English reflector gives 22 per 
cent. better results than these (Korting). 

No. 2.—Mr. Thomas Fletcher always preferred iron frets. 
These are of very little use, as they give rise to unpleasant smell 
on lighting up. 

No. 3.—Asbestos fuel is inefficient as a radiator, even when the 
same flame temperature is maintained. 

No. 4.—Fire-clay fuel in the form of balls used to be arranged 
behind iron guards over the bunsens anyhow, but manufacturers 
in England have recently adopted columnar fuel fitted to the flames, 
and abolished the iron grating. Clamond first showed the import- 
ance ot flame temperature in this connection. The Gas-Heating 
Research Committee made a close study of the effect of composi- 
tion in the fire-clay materials. 

M. Bertin,from his experiments on reflector stoves, comes to the 
conclusion that there is an increase of from 2°4 to 6°6 per cent. in 
the useful amount of heat radiated by the use of reflectors. Mr. 
E. W. Smith found that the total heat radiated when using an in- 
clined reflector at the foot of the stove was not affected appreci- 
ably. Theauthor agrees with Mr. Forshaw when he states that 


for the same volume of gas burnt the efficiencies rise (up to a 
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point) with the increase in pressure; the resultant flames being 
smaller but hotter. 

The direction in which the heat is radiated is a matter of import- 
ance. It is pointed out that a fire having a total radiation of 29°84 
per cent. is almost as useful as one radiating 41°74 per cent., if 
the former radiates 24°49 per cent. of its heat above the floor of the 
apartment while the latter only radiates 26°53 per cent. in the same 
direction. 

For the same volume of gas burnt, the higher the pressure of 
the gas, the better the result generally speaking. The volume of 
air injected is greater, anda smaller and hotter flame is produced. 
The temperature of the radiating material is consequently in- 
creased ; and even though these bodies do not fall in quite with 
Stéfan’s law, there seems little question that the amount of heat 
radiated increases more quickly than the rise in temperature. 

The following results are given for a fire with fire-clay fuel: 


Pressure, Heat Radiated. { Pressure. - Heat Radiated. 
Millimetres. Per Cent. |' Millimetres. Per Cent 
30 .* 23°6 70 30°29 
50 wa 29°84 100 37°36 


For a fire fitted with asbestos fuel and the pressure varying 
between 30 and 100 mm., the percentage radiation increases from 
18°43 to 34°33. : a 

The volume of gas burnt in a fire also controls the radiation 
efficiency. The greater the consumption, the higher (to a point) 
will be the efficiency. This,maximum point will vary with the fire 
under test. When this is passed, the efficiency will drop. 

Gas Consumption 


per Hour in 
Litres, ato? C. and 


Gas Consumption 
per Hour in 


Heat Radiated. Litres, atooC and 


Heat Radiated. 


760 mm., and at Per Cont. 76c mm., and at Por Cent. 
50 mm. Pressure. 50 mm. Pressure. 
481°4 34°88 556°8 29°84 
514°6 30°43 617'°8 27°81 


Iron grids in front of the radiating fuel have a detrimental 
effect on the efficiency of the fire. The author found that with 
the same fire he could obtain an efficiency of 45°77 per cent. when 
no grating was used, whereas the maximum obtainable with a 
grating was only 35°61 per cent. In the case of a fire having 
a total radiation efficiency of 41°51 per cent. with the fuels in 
place, the efficiency fell to 17°19 per cent., or 41 per cent. of the 
total heat radiated, when the fuels were removed. 

Determinations were made of the temperatures (in degrees 
Centigrade) attained by different fuels; the pressure (2 inches of 
water) and consumption remaining constant: Iron fuels, 1350; 
fire-clay balls, 1250 to 1300; Clamond bars, 1350; columnar fuel, 
1200; asbestos fuel, 1250: to 1280. The maximum temperature 
obtained in the flames is given from 25° to 50° higher than these 
figures. 

M. Bertin showed that there was very little relationship between 
the temperature of the products and the radiation efficiency. 
The temperature of the products leaving the fuels depends on the 
nature of the fuel. The pull of the flue will also adversely affect 
the temperature of the fuels.” 

The Kern radiators are too delicate to adjust; and because 
their efficiency depends on the high percentage of air in the mix- 
ture (4°3 to 5°8 volumes of air to 1 volume of gas), they are not 
always quiet. They are very sensitive to changes of pressure and 
density, and require much attention before they give the best 
results. They have, however, the advantage of giving complete 
combustion. 

M. Clamond has devised a fuel which is constructed of better 
radiating material than the Kern tube, and will consequently give 
a better radiation effect at a lower temperature. This makes 
possible the use of a partially aérated flame. It is, of course, 
cooler, but almost noiseless. The material has a low heat con- 


ductivity. This fuel is produced by making a paste of clay and some | 


finely-ground carbon or coke, which is partially dried and pressed 
into the required shape. It is then completely dried and baked 
at 1200°C. A highly porous material is thus obtained; the carbon 
having been burnt off. These fuels have been fitted to a large 
number of heating appliances. M.Clamond has also devised a 
portable fire containing these fuels, to replace the old five-tube 
radiator. There are two rows of fire-clay bars, on which play a 
row of small flames. The bars are not placed over the flames, but 
against them. 

An extensive series of tests have been carried out with’ fuels 
containing varying proportions of clay and carbon—i.e., bars of 
varying porosity; and very different results have been obtained. 
As much as an increase of 28°62 per cent. in radiation efficiency 
was found with a fuel of maximum porosity. The mean total 
efficiency of such a fire is about 45°7 per cent.; this result stand- 
ing next to those obtained with iron fuels. The fire is free from 
oxidation and smell; and the appearance is improved. In the 
Clamond fire, better results are obtained ‘at low than at high 
pressures; the gas consumption remaining constant. With a 
pressure of 30 mm., the percentage efficiency was 49°55; with 
50 mm., 47°77; and with 100 mm., 46°49. 

These results appear to contradict previous statements in the 
Paper; but, on examination, it will be found that the position is 
tenable. There are two very different sets of conditions. In the 
first case, the efficiency depended upon the temperature of the 
flame; and this depended upon the volume of primary air, which 





_ * See paper by Mr. E. W. Browning, on ‘‘ Gas-Fires and Chimney Flues,’’ 
in the “‘ JOURNAL,” for Jam. 31, 1911. 





depended upon the pressure of the gas. But as the temperature 
was raised, the flame decreased in size, and the area of incan- 
descence was reduced. In the Clamond type, the flames are 
larger for the same consumption of gas; and as it is possible to 
obtain high radiation from low temperature heating, because of 
the nature of the fuels, good results are being realized over a 
larger incandescent area. The temperature is raised locally, 
due to the high porosity of the material. As the flames in the 
Clamond fires are exposed to the atmosphere, and obstructed by 
the fuels, it was important to determine what volume of carbon 
monoxide was present in the products. Professor Ogier found 
from his tests that there were no appreciable traces of carbonic 
oxide present in the products. 

M. Bertin gives a lengthy description of a new type of griller 
and roaster supplied by the “Société Francaise de Chaleur et 
Lumiére.” The special feature of this griller consists of what are 
termed “barreaux réfractaires”—i.e., fire-clay bars of great porosity, 
as before described—which aré fitted on each side of a bunsen 
burner, in two layers, one above the other. The following plan 
and section show the bars in position. 








a 














A New Type of French Gas-Griller. 


It was shown from a number of tests that the radiant efficiencies 
of the white flame and the bunsen flame, playing on cast iron 
frets, asbestos, and various kinds of fire-clay tops, are not so 
satisfactory as the refractory bars, which give as radiant heat more 
than 33 per cent. of the total heat units in the gas burnt; whereas 
white-flame roasters give 19 per cent., blue flame with fire-brick 
top (an English make) 21°94, asbestos 25°36, metallic top (French 
make) 26°91. 

In carrying out the following experiments, M. Bertin endea- 
voured to establish a practical method for the comparative effi- 
ciencies of grillers and roasters, but limiting these tests to the 
radiant efficiencies. The grillers were of the ordinary type, 
having grilling areas 250 to 260 cm. deep, 276 to 310 cm. wide, 
and varying heights. These were divided into two distinct types 
—viz., luminous and bunsen flames; the former not presenting 
such a variety in design as the latter. The bunsen-burner types 
were usually fitted with one or two “poker” burners, the flames 
from which played on a fire-brick, asbestos, or cast-iron top. 

Four tests were carried out in succession—the first three by 
means of circulation, evaporation, and the thermopile; and M. 
Bertin describes the fourth method as the calorimetric test, which 
he considers more accurate than the other three. 

Circulation or Thermo-Syphon Method.—A copper boiler of suit- 
able dimensions was inserted underneath the griller, where the 
meat is placed; the boiler being connected to an expansion tank 
with the usual flow and return pipes. Periodical readings were 
taken until the temperature of the water reached gg° C.; the gas 
consumed per minute and in total being recorded. The waste 
heat rising from the top of the griller was measured by placing a 
vessel over the griller and measuring the temperature of the water 
in it, in conformity with the time and other conditions of the test. 
M. Bertin does not consider it easy to determine the utilization of 
the heat units to any degree of accuracy with this system. 








. : Griller with 
| — —_ | Bunsen Griller with 
- Ppa ov | Burner and Fire-Clay 

| 3B | Metal Bars. 

| urnét. | Deflector. 
Consumption per minute, litres | 10°41 9°20 7°25 
Time taken to obtain 99° C. 36'15" 29'58" + 27°50" 
Total consumption, litres . 377° 35 275°67 201 ‘21 





Evaporation Method—The radiant energy of the grill is deter- 
mined by weighing the water evaporated in a certain time, or the 


Comparison of Tuo Grills. 





| 
Griller with 
Bunsen Flame 
and Metallic 


Griller with 
Fire-Clay Bars, 


- | 





Deflector. 
Gas consumed per minute. . . . «| 9°20 litres 7°35 litres 
Do. in 30 minutes. . . .| 27600 ,, 22050: o 
Weight of water evaporated . . . .| 466°00 grms. 464°00 grms. 
Go.” is 2°09 55 





Do. per litre of gas consumed | 
| 





Calorific value of gas, about 4955; pressure, 50 mm.; initial temperature 
of water, 17°C. Time taken for test, 30 minutes. 
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time taken to evaporate completely a given quantity of water. 
On the dish of a balance is placed a flat vessel containing the 
water ; this vessel being inserted underneath the griller, and the 
balance being maintained by placing a number of small lead 
weights on the other dish. 
have to be taken off equal to the weight of water evaporated from 
time to time, to keep the balance even. The test may be ordered 
on the results of a given number of the scale adjustments. 
Thermopile Method.—A thermopile is placed under the griller at 
a distance that will admit of the whole of the radiated surface of 
the grill being measured by it. Measurements may be recorded 
in galvanometer deflections, in millivolts per litre of gas, or in 
millivolts per heat unit of gas consumed during the test. The 
grill is plaéed over the opening of a box construction, and the 
radiating grill-plate is so placed that the thermopile in the box 
is directly tnder the centre of the grill, and thus measures the 
radiant energy at a determined distance from the grill-plate to the 
centre of tHe thermopile. Tests were made at various distances ; 
but 0°82 métre was the minimum at which the thermopile focussed 
the whole of the grilling-plate. In the following table are given 
the results from six different types of grillers :— ° 


Gas Pressure. | 











50 mm. | 80 mm, 
- ies — = e 
Distance of thermopile from griller o'82m.; Im. |o'82m.) Im. 
Calorific valde of gas. . . . . . | 4488 4512 | 4581 4444 
Calories pe: Millivolts. 
Grillers, 
White flame with central burner . .| 767 791 505 718 
= i », twoside burners. | = 644 477 630 
Blue flame with metal deflector . . |. 287 400 315 490 
~ mS ,,asbestostop . . . 473 576 571 671 
is > ,, fire-clay tubes. . . {| 407 333 408 324 
‘3 » 9) fire-claybars . . .| 257 219 253 ie 


| 





This method has in its favour a rapid way of determining the 
radiant efficiency of a griller; and it is useful for comparative 
purposes, for which it is sufficiently correct. 

Calorimetric Method—Not having found the foregoing methods 
altogether satisfactory, M. Bertin proceeded to place a calori- 
meter under the grill. But, unlike the first-mentioned thermo- 
syphon method, the present one worked with a flow of water 
regulated by an inlet and outlet ; and the upper outlet was watched 
until the water leaving it became of constant temperature. The 
particulars of this system published by the American Gas Insti- 
tute in 1907, and also by M. Lauriol, of Paris, on the same subject, 
have brought about improvements. The water inlet is regulated to 
give per minute a fixed flowing quantity, which takes up a per- 
centage of the heat units fromthe gas. During.a given time, these 
are carefully measured, and the relation between the heat units 
taken up by the water and those of the griller established the 
efficiency of the latter. The temperature in the room should be 
constant—say, 15° C.; while the water store should be kept at 
11°C. The waste products are measured by placing over the 
grill a vessel containing water with a copper float in it. The 
principle of determining the temperature of the water and its 
relation to the number of heat units taken up by the gas is much 
on the same lines as before described. 


-_ 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 








The Annual General Meeting of the Eastern District of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association was held in the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, on Saturday, when Mr. J. R. Moyes, the 
President, presided over a good attendance of members. 


ANNUAL REPporRT. 


Mr. W. Geppes, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, read the 
report of the last annual meeting, which was held on. March 18, 


and the minutes were adopted on the motion of Mr. HARPER, 
seconded by Mr. CHALMERS. 


THE INSURANCE AcT. 


Mr. H. E. Doran (Granton) opened a discussion upon the 
National Insurance Act, and, in the course of an exhaustive 
review of the principal provisions of the measure, showed its 
probable effect upon gas-works’ employees. The question of ap- 
proved societies, and the effects of a worker leaving. his work 
voluntarily or otherwise were discussed, and cordial approval was 
given to the recently compiled report of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on the subject of the Bill. The scheme drawn up by 
the Gaslight and Coke Company was also favourably mentioned. 


In the course of the discussion that followed, various points 
were brought out as requiring further elucidation at the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Moyes said he was under the impression that most people 


were at sea in regard to the ramifications of the Act and its pos- 
sible effects. 


As the water evaporates, weights | 





Mr. Bisset (Granton) was of the opinion that the more one 
looked into the Act the more puzzling it became. He thought ita 
very ill-digested measure. 

Mr. GEDDEs emphasized the fact that the employer’s contribu- 
tion in respect to the employee would have the effect either of 
having the employee “ speeded-up ” or, as was foreseen, the ten- 
dency would be to replace much manual labour by labour-saving 
machinery. 

Mr. Doran demurred to Mr. Geddes’ conclusions, and argued 
that new machinery did not necessarily mean a reduction in the 
number of people employed. 

After some further expression of opinion, in the main hostile to 
the Bill, 

Mr. Moyes remarked that, personally, he thought it would 
affect the working man to a very considerable extent. There 
would be a charge of 3d. per week against production ; and in this 
connection he asked them to notice how within recent date the 
prices of goods had been going up, all on account of the extra 
cost imposed by the Insurance Act. The employer was bound 
to recoup himself for the extra expenses; and in the end, as usual, 
the consumer would have to pay. Then, again, the thrifty man 
was to be penalized on behalf of the unthrifty. He moved a cor- 
dial vote of thanks to Mr. Doran for his paper, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

ANNUAL Report oF COUNCIL. 

Mr. GeppEs read the annual report of the Council for the 
session 1911-12. This was signed by Mr. J. R. Moyes, and Mr. 
Geddes. 

The report stated the total number of members on the roll at 
the end of the session was 98, of which 85 were ordinary and 13 
honorary—a decrease of three as compared with last year. Four 
meetings had been held during the session—two in Edinburgh, one 
in Dunfermline, and one in Perth, at which interesting papers were 
read and discussed. In reference to changing the session from 
winter to summer, the report mentions that “the result of the 
change cannot be described, even by the most enthusiastic, as an 
improvement on the old system.” Three works had been visited 
during the session. The Council remark that these outings are, 
as a rule, better attended than meetings. The Council record 
their appreciation of the uniform kindness the Association re- 
ceived at the hands of the various companies and corporations 
whose works were visited. They also express indebtedness to 
those honorary members who assisted the work of the Associa- 
tion during the past session. Thanks are accorded to Principal 
Laurie for the continued use of the Heriot-Watt College. Since 
the last report, the following members had been promoted to 
wider spheres of influence : Messrs. W. B. M‘Lusky, David Vass, 
E. H. Scott, R. J. Philp, and Mr. Wilson. 

The report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. J. MiTcHELL 
(Dundee), seconded by Mr. J. M‘MILLan (Lasswade). 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


The balance-sheet, which was also submitted by Mr. Geddes, 
showed that there was a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 
£7 14s. 11d.—the total income, including a balance of £10 18s. 9d. 


brought forward, being £33 3s. 9d. There were also unpaid sub- 
scriptions amounting to £3. 


CHANGE OF DATE oF SESSION. 

Mr. Doran moved, and Mr. J. Bisset seconded, that they go 
back to the old winter session. 

Mr. Bisset remarked that he thought the whole of them there 
were of opinion that the change to the summer had not been 
for the benefit of the Association. They had seen that the attend- 
ance had not been so good. 

Other members spoke in favour of reverting to the old arrange- 
ment, and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 

The following office bearers for the coming year were elected : 
President—Mr. A. Bishop, of Newtongrange. 
Vice-President—Mr. W. Geddes, of Granton. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—Mt. J. Farquhar, of Granton. 
Members of Council—Messrs. J. J. Scott, of Kennoway; 
C. Hamilton, of Loanhead; and J. Mitchell, of Dundee. 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 


Mr. CHaLMERrs (Alva), moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Geddes 
for the admirable way in which he had discharged the duties of 
his double office. 

Mr. GEppEs acknowledged the compliment. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to Messrs. Harper, Cowie, 
and Doran—the retiring members of the Council—and to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Moyes reminded them that they were now getting their 
holidays ; and it fell to them to come back in September or Octo- 
ber, when the new session commenced, and do their best to keep 
the Association in the front, and to make it of mutual benefit to all 
connected with it. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


NERA RR es PR REO 





Last Wednesday evening, Mr. Lewis Bain, of the Fraserburgh 
Gas Department, was met by his fellow-employees and made the 
recipient of a handsome Gladstone bag and pipe on the occasion 


of his leaving to take up the management of the undertaking of 
the Cullen District Gas Company. 
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HENNEBUTTE’S TAR-DISTILLING PROCESS.* 


In this patented process, the distillation of the tar is effected 
or completed by means of the heat exothermically generated in 


the mass by the oxidation of the distillation products, and without 
fire heat. The tar, if cold, is first heated by any suitable means, 
and passed on into the distilling apparatus, into which air is in- 
jected under such conditions that the hydrocarbons are partially 
deprived of hydrogen, which combines with the oxygen of the air 
employed, forming water; the heat liberated in the dehydrogena- 
tion reaction being amply sufficient to supply the heat required 
for distillation. The temperature for treatment is sufficiently low 
to avoid the pyrogenous decomposition of the hydrocarbons which 
takes place in the usual processes, resulting in the production of 
carbonaceous deposits along the shell of the still, and rapid dete- 
rioration of the apparatus. 

In the ordinary process, which may be termed a process of ex- 
haustion, the necessary heat for distillation is drawn from an 
exterior source, and transmitted through the plates of the still. 
The tar is thus subjected to a progressive rise of temperature to 
about 350° C., so as to extract the bye-products which it contains, 
and obtain a residue of distillation which is solid at ordinary 
temperatures. Pitch of this character contains from 27 to 33 per 
cent. of insoluble hydrocarbons, formed especially at the period 
of pyrogenic decomposition—that is, at a temperature of about 





‘a The patents under which this process is worked are No. 16,182 of 1905 
and No. 28,689 of 1906. Abstracts of the specifications appeared in our 
‘* Register of Patents ’’ on July 17, 1906, and Dec. 17, 1907. 
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300° C. From the point of view of quality, these insolubles are 
to pitch as ash is to fuel. 

The temperature of treatment by Hennebutte’s process being 
appreciably lower—about 100° C.—the temperature of decomposi- 
tion is not attained, and the products are of higher density and 
entirely different molecular composition, while the residual pitch 
contains hardly any insoluble hydrocarbons. The fractions of 
distillation of a marketable value below that of pitch may, if 
desired, be retained in the pitch, increasing the yield of pitch from 
g6 to 97 per cent. on the dehydrated tar treated. The pitch may 
therefore be of any predetermined melting-point, which may be 
varied at will. Owing to the absence of insolubles in the pitch, 
and its complete liquefaction at the temperature usual in the 
mixer, it is claimed that great economy is obtainable in its use as 
an agglomerant for briquettes. At Noeux, in the Pas de Calais, a 
saving of 20 per cent. has, it is stated, been effected, as compared 
with ordinary pitch, for an equal degree of cohesion. 

It is claimed for the Hennebutte process that it possesses the 
following further advantages over the usual distillation processes : 
The still is not subject to the rapid deterioration which forms so 
important an item in the cost of distillation. The production 
from a 30-ton still is go tons per 24 hours, which is far in excess 
of the capacity of an ordinary still. This fact, coupled with the 
facility with which it may be operated, reduces the cost of labour 
to a minimum—about 1d. only per ton of tar treated, with three 
stills working. The first cost of the plant is less; and the risk of 
fire is avoided. Weare informed that the economy in fuel, labour, 
and maintenance claimed to be effected by the process is conclu- 
sively shown by the figures of cost. 
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General Arrangement of the Hennebutte Tar- Distilling Plant. 








STOURBRIDGE GAS-WORKS. 


By Cuarces H. WEBB, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Gas Engineer and Manager to the Stourbridge Urban District Council. 


[A Paper read before the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers last Saturday.] 
The works were established in 1835 by a Company of six share- 
holders; but it was not until twenty years later that they were 


incorporated by the Stourbridge Gas Act of 1855. The maximum 
price of gas mentioned in the Act is 6s. per 1000 cubic feet; and 
there is included a purchase clause in favour of the Local Authority. 
In all other respects, the Act is in the usual form. The under- 
taking. was purchased by the Urban District Council of Stour- 
bridge as and from Dec. 31, 1892, at a price of about £100,000. 

The works are not situated in the area of the Council, but 
immediately over the boundary, in the parish of Amblecote, 
in Staffordshire. The present district supplied comprises Stour- 
bridge, Amblecote, Lye, Wollescote, Pedmore, Hagley, Clent, 
Belbroughton, and part of Wordsley, with an area of 15,308 acres 
and a population of 39,915. The output of gas is high in propor- 
tion to the population; the area having, in addition to residential 
parts, large manufacturing districts with a working-class popula- 
tion. A large percentage of the gas is supplied for power and 
other trade uses, and there is also a heavy consumption by pre- 
payment meters, gas fires, and cookers. The following comparison 
will show the progress made in the period that the works have 
been the property of the Council :— 


1892. IQII-12. 

Annual make. of gas, cub. ft. 96,000,000 231,182,000 
Mileage of mains . i Gs a 60 
(ordinary . . . 2243 

aipsstaigd of consumers . . 1340 (prepayment . . 5363 
Polictann®... «.. 4 . oe ie! ee 825 
Tons of coal carbonized. . ee ee er 21,136 
Capital . . . . . . . £47,500 (balance ofloan) . £95,172 
Gmmigroht. 6. 6 3s Co EE ee a arr £11,366 
Pri a) ( . . 2/8, 2/6, 2/-, 1/9, and 1/6 
OMG ee 2/8 \ (according to quantity and use) 
Gas-cookersinuse .. . bcs ee Subir anata 2634 
Slotmeters. . ... . Ee i ee ee 5363 





The plant comprises a retort-house, containing eight beds of 
eight retorts (21 ft. by 22 in. by 16 in.) with Klonne regenerative 
furnaces and worked with West’s manual machinery; a vertical 
water-cooled tubular condenser; two steam-driven exhausters; 
Livesey washer; rotary washer; five purifiers (30 ft. by zo ft.) ; 
station meter; three gasholders, with a combined capacity of 
1,100,000 cubic feet; pressure-raising plant and station governors 
(20 in., 16 in., 12 in., and a 12-inch safety governor). Humphreys 
and Glasgow’s carburetted water-gas plant, of 500,000 cubic feet 
capacity, is now being erected, and two Lancashire boilers (24 ft. 
by 8 ft. diameter), to replace old egg-ended ones now in use, are 
being installed. 

The works are served by a high-level railway siding connected 
with the Great Western Railway, for delivery of coal, sulphuric 
acid for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, for stores to 
cooker repairing and fitting shops, and the removal of sulphate of 
ammonia, oxide of iron, &c. There is also a low-level railway siding 
for loading coke; and the tar produced can be loaded into boats on 
the canal adjoining the works by gravity from the sales tank. In 
view of the demand for tar for road purposes, Wilson’s tar dehy- 
drating plant has recently been installed, and a description of this 
will perhaps be of interest. 

The special feature of this particular plant is that it is on the 
enclosed system, the tar being dealt with in a slow continuous 
stream instead of in bulk. By this means the constancy of the 
finished product is more readily assured. This is an important 
point when working to the Road Board’s specification, which can 
be done with this plant. The principle of the process is that the 
tar is heated (to about 160°C.) when under pressure (about 30 lbs. 
per square inch), and then released, when the water and light oils, 
being at a temperature higher than their respective boiling-points, 
are evaporated, and leave behind the dehydrated and acid-free 
tar. The plant used at Stourbridge is capable of dealing with 
100 gallons of crude tar per hour. The tar is supplied from the 
land sale-tank by gravity into a suction or feed-tank, from which 
it is continuously pumped through a preheater or economizer, the 
coils of which are surrounded by hot dehydrated tar. After ab- 
sorbing some of the heat in this, the crude tar passes to the still, 
which is a brick structure containing twelve laps of coiled piping, 
heated by a small breeze furnace with forced draught. The 
crude tar when passing through the coil is further heated, and 
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on leaving the still the pressure is suddenly reduced in the vapour- 
box, where there is a free space provided. The water and light 
oils being at a high temperature are vaporized, and leave the tar, 
which latter flows away through the preheater, where it parts with 
some of its heat, on to the store-tank for sale. From the top of 
the vapour-box the vapours pass through a coiled condenser sur- 
rounded by cold water, and thence to the receiver, where the 
ammoniacal liquor and light oils separate by gravity. The liquor 
is run back to the works well, while the light oils are barrelled 
and sold. The plant is simple, easily worked, and, from the 
reports received from other works where the process has been 
carried on for extended periods, gives very little trouble. It is 
necessary to obtain a certificate of registration under the Alkali 
Works Regulation Act of 1906 ; and the whole plant is regularly 
examined by the Government Inspector. As the greater propor- 
tion of the dehydrated tar will probably be required in the summer 
months, when the gas-works output is at a minimum, it is essen- 
tial that there should be ample storage for crude tar ; and also, 
to allow for rushes of work on the roads when the weather is fine, 
there should be good storage for the finished product. 

As road engineers, you are doubtless most keenly interested in 
keeping the cost of the dehydrated tar as low as possible, and 
consequently your attention should be directed towards ensuring 
that the barrels used for packing should be treated by your men 
with the greatest care, and returned promptly. To pack a ton 
of dehydrated tar, five barrels are required; the cost at present 
prices being 5s. each. As the cost of these barrels has to be 
charged in the price of the tar, it will be seen that if the barrels 
can be made to last an increased number of journeys—say, eight 
instead of six—before being scrapped, the cost of packing per 
ton is reduced from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 14d., or by upwards of 1s. a ton. 


Discussion. 


Mr. SHotto Douc-as (Kenilworth) said he should particularly 
like to know the cost of the dehydrating plant, and also that of 
the treated tar as compared with the crude tar. 

Mr. Dickinson (Redditch) congratulated the town on possessing 
the gas-works. The step they had taken in this matter was, he 
said, in the right direction and taken at the right time. His own 
authority had the opportunity of doing the same thing some years 
ago; but they did not avail themselves of it, and now had an 
electricity undertaking which cost them £1000 a year out of the 
rates. 

Mr. Tuorp (Malvern) said he was glad Mr. Webb had been able 
to put down the plant he had described, and expressed the hope 
that other authorities would follow his example, because the 
demand for tar was becoming greater every year. Mr. Webb had 
made rather a hit at surveyors on the subject of barrels. He 
(Mr. Thorp) did not think he could blame them, however, for their 
condition, because railways were not over-careful, and the barrels 
were subject to a good deal of rough usage by the men on the 
works. He was now supplying steel barrels, and thought it would 
pay in future to make use of these. 

Mr. C. F. Gerrincs (Worcester) said he should like to call 
attention to the plant which Mr. Webb had laid down in connection 
with treating the tar. He thought he was to be commended for 
his enterprise. If his colleagues were to confer with the gas 
engineers in their respective towns, instead of the gas engineer 
trying to make the high profit which some of them had been 
endeavouring to do, they would all get a cheaper article, and be 
much better supplied than they were at the present time. He 
knew the plant which Mr. Webb had installed, and he had sup- 
plied them with a considerable quantity of tar, from which they 
were getting excellent results. He saw no reason why other towns 
should not do the same thing. It seemed ridiculous that many 
places having gas-works should send tar 50 and 60 miles away 
simply to be treated and come back again, when about half the 
cost was taken up with carriage. He thought both the companies 
and the corporations concerned would benefit by it. 


_— 


GERMAN GAS AND WATER ASSOCIATION. 





Water Supply Papers at the Annual Meeting. 

It was mentioned in our special representative’s review of the 
proceedings at the annual general meeting of the German Asso- 
ciation of Gas and Water Engineers at Munich on the 24th to 
the 28th ult., that the papers on water supply, which were pre- 
sented on the 26th, were of greater interest than usual, and evoked 


lively discussions. We give below summaries of the contents of 
the papers. 


NEW METHODS OF STERILIZING LARGE QUANTITIES OF WATER 
AND THEIR TECHNICAL AND ECONOMICAL APPLICABILITY. 


By Herr H. Peter, of Ziirich. 


The methods of purifying surface water for the purpose of water 
supply have of late undergone valuable improvement, and highly 
reliable results are now obtainable. The product, in fact, if 
proper means are employed, is not inferior to spring and well 
water. Calculations of the cost of installation and running of 
different methods are given for Ziirich conditions; but it ispointed 
out that the figures are not generally applicable and should be re- 





calculated for each locality. Slow sand filtration is suitable for 
the purification of river and lake water which is colourless, not 
of too high a degree of impurity, and does not contain more than 
0°007 to o’o14 grain of plankton per gallon. Witha larger amount, 
preliminary filtration or clarification, with perhaps the use of 
coagulants, is necessary. The Puech-Chabal stage filter may be 
used for the preliminary filtration, more especially in places where 
chemical precipitating agents must be avoided. Satisfactory 
results were attained at Magdeburg without preliminary clarifica- 
tion, and at three places on the Suez Canal with clarification (0°07 
to o°14 grain of potassium permanganate per gallon). ; 

The American rapid filter in all cases requires a preliminary 
clarification of the water by the use of aluminium sulphate, thio- 
sulphate, permanganate, or similar agents. They all work with 
great speed—viz., up to 400 feet in twenty-four hours—and are 
distinguished by requiring but little space and being mechanically 
actuated. They have answered well in many places—e.g., St. 
Petersburg and Alexandria. The processes for sterilizing drink- 
ing water can only be applied along with mechanical purification. 
The chloride of lime process, as used frequently in America, 
depends on 0°07 to o’21 grain ot chloride of lime being mixed 
with each gallon of the water. Experience shows that the result 
depends on the amount added, but that with several hours’ action 
it is satisfactory. The disadvantage of the process is that the 
taste of the water is marred. . 

The ozone process.is trustworthy. About 56 grains of ozone 
are required per 1000 gallons of water, and for their production 
current of 0°075 unit is necessary. The works in St. Petersburg, 
on the Siemens de Fries system, has an output of about 11 million 
gallons per diem, and is quite satisfactory. Works for a capacity 
of nearly 20 million gallons per diem are being erected at St. Maur, 
near Paris. 

The following table gives the calculated cost of different types 
of installations : 











Costof | Fixed 
Installation} Charges 
r 20,00) | per 20,000 
Method. "Soe | "“Geneos 
Capacity | Capacity 
rer Diem. per Diem. 
aes 
1.—Slow sand filtration of lake water at Ziirich, 
without preliminary filter. . . . . . 109 7°10 
2.—Preliminary filter for lake water at Ziirich . 13 0°96 
3.—Slow sand filtration, with preliminary filter at 
4 ee eee ee eee ee 5°00 
4.—Puech-Chabal stage filter with rapid sand fil- 
imation (0 = eo feet) . «§ « 2 es gl 6°00 
5.—Ditto, ditto, with slow sand filtration (v = 10 
a re eee ees ee 9°45 
6.—-Coagulation with about 2 grains of aluminium 
sulphate per gallon, including clarifying beds | 
for eight hours’ action. . . . . . . «| 16 2°90 
7.—Preliminary purification with 0'14 grain of potas- 
sium permanganate per gallon ; two hours in | 
Clatitpinme EGS. 5 6a ee ww 34 2°25 
8.—American Jewell rapid filter, clarification with | 
2 grains of aluminium sulphate per gallon | 68 8°84 
g.—Missong filter as preliminary filter, single fil- | 
tration (v.= 7ofeet). . ... . « « » 76 9°93 
10.—Treatment with chloride of lime, without clari- | 
fication or filtration To Oe ae ais O'11-0°33 
11.—Ozonization only ofthe water. . . . . «| 68 6°55 
12.—Ozonization of the water, with preliminary 
clarification with aluminium sulphate, Jewell | 
filter . 2 er er ee ee ee 16°15 
13.—Ultra-violet radiation; complete apparatus | 
with stage filter and rapid sand filter (v. = | 
33 feet) OE aa ae ea 136 11°78 





The tabular statement shows that where slow sand filtration 
will give the desired effect, either alone or with simple auxiliaries, 
it is the most favourable method from the economical standpoint. 
For more foul water, the methods of sterilization with ozone or 
ultra-violet light are suitable, and will dispose of all sanitary 
objections to the use of surface water. 


THE DISINFECTION OF DRINKING WATER BY CHLORIDE 
OF LIME. 


By Dr. Bruns, a Professor at Gelsenkirchen. 


The author reported on experiments which had been made for 
the disinfection of drinking water in the distributing system by 
the addition of small quantities of chloride of lime. The process 
has been in use for some years past on a large scale in America, 
where it is in constant use at many water-works. The method 
adopted is to make a large quantity of solution of chloride of lime 
and to put this solution into the collecting wells in such proportion 
that the active chlorine of the chloride of lime will be equal to 
about 0°035 to 0'07 grain per gallon of water. Assuming that the 
water contains only small quantities of oxydizable substances, 
such diluted solutions suffice to ensure disinfection of the water to 
such an extent that the greater part of the bacteria in it are de- 
stroyed. Laboratory experiments have demonstrated that it may 
be taken as certain that the greater part of the pathogenic organ- 
isms at least are destroyed. The author considers that in some 
circumstances such a process, which kills the greater part, though 
not every one, of the pathogenic bacteria, may be of service. The 
disadvantage of a distinctly disagreeable taste, which results from 
the addition of even such small quantities of chloride of lime to the 
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water, may be overcome in large measure by adding to the water 
also from 0°07 to o'14 grain per gallon of sodium thiosulphate (in 
solution). 

In consequence of the difficulties arising from the low water 
supplies of the past year, the process was for several months 
used at a number of water-works in the Ruhr district. In several 
cases no strong complaints were received as to the bad taste 
caused by the chloride of lime; but in other places very serious 
difficulties arose from the bad flavour of the water. The process, 
which is susceptible of some inprovement, cannot be regarded as 
applicable generally, but merely as a help in cases of necessity. 
It would be possible, in times of epidemic, to institute by its 
means disinfection of the water in the mains without interrupting 
the supply. In particular, it might be usefully adopted wherever 
a high number of organisms occur temporarily in drinking water 
which is otherwise quite good, and where the use of other pro- 
cesses of sterilization, such as ozonization, which involve consider- 
able capital expenditure, would not appear to be economically 
applicable. The cost of the process amounts to from 0°055d. to 
o'tid. per 1000 gallons. It has theretore the advantages, in the 
cases indicated, of cheapness and ready applicability. 


EFFECT OF THE DRY SUMMER OF 1911 ON TOWNS WATER SUPPLY 
By Herr Reese, of Dortmund. 


The author reported that he had, by desire of the Association, 
instituted an investigation into the drought of 1g11 and its con- 
sequences. In order to collect the needful information, he had 
addressed a circular-letter of inquiry to the 421 water-works which 
are included in the volume of statistics published by the Associa- 
tion. Answers had been received from 327 of these works, of 
which 235 reported that they had not suffered from scarcity of 
water. But 37 of the latter works were admittedly working near 
the limit of their capacity, and had already adopted measures for 
the extension of their plant, with a view to avoiding a shortage of 
supply in future. Scarcity of water was reported by 92 works ; 
and naturally it was experienced first and most severely by those 
dependent on springs as their source of supply. One of these 
works had a shortage as early as the middle of April, and it ex- 
tended to the end of October. In May, two other works began 
to feel a shortage ; and one of them was still suffering from it 
right up to the time at which its report was sent in. The short- 
age started in June with nine works ; in July, with 37 other works; 
and in August, with nine works. The rest of the works either put 
their shortage later or do not give a definite date for its com- 
mencement. In many of the latter cases a failure proper was 
avoided by the issue of warnings, and the imposition of prohibi- 
tions and penalties for extravagant use of water. 

In places where the shortage was felt most, in some cases 
recommendations to economy in the use of water were made, and 
in other cases the watering of streets and gardens was simply 
prohibited—the prohibition being in many districts enforceable 
by the police under local laws which impose a fine for disregard 
of it. In one instance, the use of water for private baths was for- 
bidden under a liability to a fine of £7 10s. for each occasion on 
which it was used. One works raised the price of water, during 
the drought, by 50 per cent. for domestic, and by 5 per cent. for 
industrial, purposes. In specially severe cases, recourse was had 
to cutting-off the supply. 

The means adopted to make the actual or anticipated shortage 
of water less severely felt have varied according to the situation 
of the works. Only one expedient was left to most works—viz., 
the extension of the existing installation as quickly as possible. 
Others fell back on less costly methods—such as the compulsory 
use of water-meters, the raising of the price of water, the estab- 
lishment of connections (for use in cases of necessity) with neigh- 
bouring works, the provisional damming of streams from which 
the underground water is fed, the deepening of existing wells, &c. 
In the case of one bathing resort, the curative spring water was 
passed into the distributing system. 

The author then proceeded to give a more detailed account of 
the conditions which had prevailed in water-works in the Ruhr 
valley, the water supply of which is controlled by an Association 
which was founded at Essen in 1898. The requirements of the 
water-works on the Ruhr have risen from 29,720 million gallons 
in that year to 69,365 million gallons in 1911. The receipts of the 
Association have quadrupled between 1898 and 1912. The Asso- 
ciation has established in that period nine large valley dams on 
the Ruhr and its tributaries. The quantity of water impounded 
by these dams amounted to a total of about 7130 million gallons; 
and the cost of their provision has been about £624,000. The 
Association is further supporting the undertakers of the Lister 
valley dam, and is constructing the Mone valley dam, which will 
be finished in a few weeks’ time. When these are finished, there 
will be eleven dams in the Ruhr district, giving a maximum of 
41,074 million gallons of water impounded, and involving an ex- 
penditure of about {£1,929,000. These works are intended to 
suffice until the year 1925 to replace the water which is removed 
by the pumping works in the Ruhr valley into the Ems valley, to 
the detriment of the flow in the Ruhr. A scheme is now being 
brought forward for Government approval for placing the Ruhr 
Valley Dam Association on a more permanent basis. 

In conclusion, the author referred to the activities of another 
Association which had been formed to prevent the pollution of the 
Ruhr and its tributaries by works refuse and sewage. 





The only other communication relating to water supply was 
one of less general interest —viz., 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BAVARIAN TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. 
By Herr Hocueper, of Munich. 


The author, who is one of the Chief Government Officials at 
Munich, referred to the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies 
of water in parts of Bavaria, notably inthe Franconian Jura Moun- 
tain districts, and to the measures which the State was adopting to 
assist these localities in improving the supplies. Since the State 
Water Supply Bureau was founded in 1878, it had approved water 
projects involving in all an expenditure of about £3,180,000, and 
had made grants in aid of them. There was, however, still a 
great deal to be done. The author proceeded to describe the 
geological and hydrological conditions of the country, and the 
general character of the water supplies. Broadly, water which 
required purification in respect of organisms was scarcely used 
at all; purification was applied only witha view to removing iron, 
carbonic acid, and cloudiness due to clay, in order to avoid 
trouble in the mains and reservoirs. 

In the discussion on this paper, Dr. EMmericu, Professor at 
the Munich Hygienic Institute, stated that drinking water sup- 
plies were never directly responsible for epidemics of typhus and 
cholera. Nevertheless, he agreed with Pettenkofer that towns 
and districts ought to be supplied with large quantities of pure 
water, as thereby the greatest inducement was given to cleanli- 
ness, which was the best means of combating such epidemics. 











The Past Year's Work at Salford. 


In their annual report submitted at last Wednesday's meeting of the 
Town Council, the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation expressed 
their pleasure in recording that the usual growth in the numbex of con- 
sumers had been maintained. The sales of gas, however, showed a 
slight decrease. This was said to be due to the sale of the rights, 
powers, and privileges of the Corporation with respect to the supply of 
gas in the urban district of Little Hulton on March 31 last year, and to 
the effects of the national coal strike. The demand for gas appliances 
generally was satisfactory, and the business in cooking-stoves showed a 
considerable increase over the preceding year. Thecoal and cannel 
carbonized during the twelve months amounted to 163,101 tons, and 
the quantity of gas made was 1,676,389,000 cubic feet, of an average 
illuminating power of 19°20 standard candles, the parliamentary stan- 
dard being 18 candles within the borough and 17 candles as tested in 
the out-districts. The total receipts from residuals showed a consider- 
able increase. The report was adopted without discussion. 


— 





Biddulph Gas Purchase Question.—The Biddulph Urban District 
Council, at a special meeting, have decided by eight votes to seven to 
take steps to enter into negotiations with the Gas Company for the 
purchase of their undertaking at the lowest possible price. 


The Thames during Last Year’s Drought.—In the report of the 
Conservators of the Thames for the past year, which was issued last 
Tuesday, it is remarked that, in consequence of the drought, excep- 
tional demands were made for the supply of water to the Metropolis 
from the river ; and it was necessary for special precautionary measures 
to be taken with regard to the abstraction of water, in order that these 
demands could be met and the flow of the stream safeguarded. Such 
arrangements as were made proved satisfactory ; but the Conservators 
state that it should not be lost sight of that had the condition of the 
Thames been similar to that of the summers of 1898, 1899, and 1906, it 
would have been impossible to draw on the river to a like extent with- 
out serious consequences. The Conservators therefore trust that the 
work of providing additional storage reservoirs by the Metropolitan 
Water Board will be pushed on with all despatch. 


Management of the Newry Gas-Works.—The Newry Urban District 
Council, at their monthly meeting, carried by ten votes to seven a re- 
solution to the effect that the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. R. 
O’ Robert) and the four other members of the Committee be asked for 
an explanation as to why they voted for the new Manager of the gas- 
works (Mr. Charles O’ Reilly, of Strabane) when they had other appli- 
cations before them with much higher qualifications ; and that, failing 
a satisfactory explanation, they be called on to resign membership of 
the Gas Committee. Mr.O’Rorke, in the course of the discussion, 
said they had appointed the best Irishman they could get ; and he 
would appoint an Irishman every time he could before an Englishman. 
Mr. Fisher remarked that, though other things being equal he would 
like to give an Irishman the preference, he did not think Mr. O’ Reilly, 
who was described as a plumber and gas-fitter, was the proper man for 
the job. Subsequently, Dr. Kean handed in a notice to rescind the 
decision arrived at. 


Plymouth Water-Works.— Members of the Plymouth Town Coun- 
cil paid their annual visit to the water-works last Wednesday, for the 
purpose of what is known as ‘the fishing feast,” and once more drank 
to the pious memory of the originator of the water supply, Sir Francis 
Drake. Inthe course of the proceedings, Mr. R. W. Winnicott (the 
Chairman of the Water Committee) remarked that last vear with its 
prolonged drought furnished a real test of the undertaking, and they 
had every reason to be satisfied that they were able to keep up a supply 
of water. Plymouth water was about the cheapest in England, and it 
was as pure as that of any other town. The average daily consump- 
tion last year was 6,375,000 gallons. The capacity of the reser- 
voir was 657,000,000 gallons; and the daily intake in the driest period 
rarely fell below 3,000,000 gallons. The income last year rose to the 
unprecedented sum of £36,549; and after paying interest and sinking 
fund and other charges, they had a balance of £8361, which they were 
able to hand over in relief of the rates, 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


High-Pressure Gas-Lighting Systems. 


W. M. StILt anp Sons, LimiteEp, and E. H. STILt, of Charles 
Street, Hatton Garden. 


No. 13,814; June 9, Ig11. 


The object of this invention is said to be to obviate the danger of fire 
due to breakage of pipes containing high-pressure gas; and the inven- 
tion is particularly applicable in connection with the gas lighting sys- 
tems of railway carriages. The use of pipes containing high-pressure 
gas is entirely avoided by constructing the storage tank not only witha 
reducing outlet valve arrangement (as previously proposed), but also 
with a filling valve, which automatically closes and prevents the flow 
of gas from the tank into the filling pipe when the pressure in the 
latter—whether due to accidental breakage of the pipe or otherwise — 
falls below that in the tank. Means may also be provided for opening 
the filling valve against the internal pressure when it is desired to 
empty the tank. 


Coin-Freed Devices for Regulating the Supply of Gas. 
Wiison, G., of ’s-Gravenhage, Holland. 
No. 10,852; May 4, Ig1I. 


This invention relates to coin-freed devices, more particularly to the 
type in which the coin forms an operative connection between the coin- 
carrier (movable by the operator) and a wheel which controls the 
supply of gas. Thus the mechanisms, though commonly called “coin- 
freed,” would more properly be denominated “coin-operated,” as the 
coin does not release any mechanism but enables mechanism to be 
operated. 

There is provided in the device adapted for use with coins of different 
values two or more stops which have the double function of (a) engag- 
ing the inserted coin and checking the carrier and wheel at the position 
for the quantity of gas allowed for the value of the coin employed, 
and ()) selecting the receptacle into which the coin is to be discharged. 
Various other details are described in the illustration given of one con- 
struction of mechanism according to the invention. 























Az aS 


Wilson’s Coin-Freed Device for Gas-Meters. 


Fig. 1 is a vertical central section through the apparatus, in a plane 
at right angles to its face. Fig. 2 is the front elevation of the front 
plate through which the coins are inserted. Fig. 3 shows the control 
wheel in the main casing. Fig. 4 is a front view of the coin-carrier 
which is engaged with the control wheel by the coin. Fig. 5 is a side 
elevation of fig. 4. 

The operation of the device is as follows: The coin-carrier D is 
turned in a clockwise direction, carrying with it the disc F till the 
latter is checked by the stop A!. The motion of the coin-carrier is 
then continued till its stop D! engages the stop A?, which is so situated 
relatively to the stop A' that the slots D® are then coincident with the 
slots F? in the safety-plate and with the slots B? in the front plate. 
Any coin may now be inserted in its corresponding slot B! B?, &c. 

As an example of the action of a silver coin, a sixpence may be in- 
serted in the slot B*. It passes into the slot D® in the coin-carrier and, 
projecting through it, engages one of the slots C® in the control or 
ratchet wheel, and locks it to the coin-carrier. This is then rotated in 
an anti-clockwise direction, and carries with it the control wheel C, 
which operates the ordinary mechanism permitting the fluid to flow. 
The coin-carrier is rotated until the sixpence, which projects radially 
beyond the rib D? (in whose slot it is lying), engages the stop A2, and 
no further rotation of the control wheel is possible. At this point, 
however, the coin is opposite the forwardly extending part B! of the 
front plate, which provides an interior enlargement of the casing; so 
that the coin can move outward and forward through a slot in the 
casing and drop into the usual locked receptacle—having served to 
release an amount of gas proportional to its value. The action of the 
other silver coins is identical, save that the rotation imparted to the 
controlling wheel is varied—+.g., the shilling is carried round twice as 
far as the sixpence before it is released. 





The action with the copper coin is similar. It is inserted at B! in 
the same manner, but engages a stop A® on the main casing. Since 
this coin is larger than the silver coins, it may conveniently engage the 
edge of the casing at A‘ and be released by being brought opposite a 
gap A° in a small flange on the casing. 

The various slots are so proportioned that if a smaller coin than the 
correct one be inserted in any slot, it is inoperative. Thus, if a three- 
penny piece or a sixpence is inserted into the shilling slot it is allowed 
to fall out, and a special shoot may be provided by which such rejected 
coins are discharged outside the cash receptacle. In the case of a 
smaller coin being inserted in the slot for the sixpences, since that slot 
is situated vertically, the coin drops straight through and out into the 
shoot provided. 


Gas-Governors. 
SUTHERLAND, J. G. & A. G., of Birmingham. 
No. 19,156; Aug. 26, Ig1I. 


This invention relates to valves with metallic discs having undercut 
recesses which retain in position the material forming the engaging face 
of the valve ; and the valve-face is always maintained in a supple and 
resilient condition by incorporating under, or within, the engaging face 
suitable absorbent material containing lubricant, 











Sutherland’s Gas-Governors. 


In the preferred form of valve, as shown on the drawings, the valve 
D (of circular formation) is first of all provided on its active face with 
pieces of coarse textile material soaked with lubricant. Upon this is 
placed a disc of cloth, felt, or like material, also impregnated with 
lubricant. And, finally, an outer layer or disc of leather is placed in 
position which forms the engaging face of the valve. Undercut 
recesses I are provided at the circumference of the active face of the 
valve ; and the layers of material are of such diameter as to be securely 
held in position by them. 

In the first arrangement shown, the valve for controlling the gas- 
inlet is operated by a flexible diaphragm A in a suitable housing B 
through the medium of a fulcrummed lever C of the first order; one 
extremity of the lever being attached to the back of the valve and the 
other to the diaphragm which is exposed to the pressure on the outlet 
side. The pivotal point of the lever is advantageously arranged nearer 
the valve than the diaphragm, in order to give the latter a mechanical 
advantage in actuating the valve. 

In the other type of governor shown, the valve controlling the gas- 
inlet is operated by a float acting on the surface of a fluid of relatively 
larger specific gravity, such as water, glycerine, mercury, and the like, 
contained in a tube F, preferably UJ shaped, one arm of which is open 
to the atmosphere while the other buoys up the float E. 

In both types of governors, if the pressure on the outlet side—that 
is, the lower pressure—falls below the point at which it is required to 
be maintained, the diaphragm or the float actuates the one end of the 
fulcrummed lever C of the first order, with the result that the opposite 
extremity controlling the valve displaces the latter from its seat, and 
gas at a higher pressure passes from the inlet to the outlet until the 
standard is again reached, when the valve closes until the pressure is 
reduced on the outlet side. 


Manufacture of Incandescent Mantles. 
Bruno, W., of Berlin. 


No. 27,834; Dec. 11, 1911. Date claimed under International Con- 
j vention, Jan. 5, IgII. 


This process for the manufacture of incandescent mantles has for 
its object to obtain the illuminating salts in the form of oxalates 
on the fibrous material previous to incinerating the mantles, as it is 
said to have been found that “by this means mantles can be obtained 
of excellent quality, both as regards elasticity and firmness against 
tension and shock.” 

In patent No. 12,466 of 1909 a process was described in which the 
fibrous material, after saturating with nitrates of illuminating salts, is 
immersed in a solution consisting of oxalic acid and ammonia—thus 
producing basic double compounds, which, when the mantle is incine- 
rated, yield the oxides of the metals. It has also been proposed to 
coat a platinum, gold, or other electro-conductive and indestructible 
foundation with an oxide of metallic earth by electrolytically deposit- 
ing the hydroxide of the metal thereon and then immersing the body 
in an aqueous solution of oxalic acid or ammonium oxalate. 

In carrying out the present invention, fibrous material is used (as is 


‘now usual) as the foundation; and after it has been saturated with 


nitrates of illuminating salts and these have been converted into 
hydroxides, peroxides, or their hydrates by treating with alkalies or 
with hydrogen peroxide or the like in the usual manner, the hydrox- 
ides, peroxides, or their hydrates are converted into oxalates by sub- 
sequent treatment with a solution of oxalicacid. If desired, however, 
the fibrous material may, as usual, be firstly treated with ammonium 
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oxalate so as to give thorium-ammonium-oxalate, and be thereafter 
treated with oxalic acid to yield the ordinary oxalates. 

Mantles prepared in this manner “yield, at incandescent heat, an 
ash structure which possesses exceptionally good characteristics and 
is of excellent tenacity.” 

In order that the invention may be more clearly understood, the 
patentee gives the following by way of example: The fibrous material 
constituting the mantles is firstly saturated, in known manner, with 
soluble illuminating salts or nitrates, and is thereupon treated in known 
manner with alkaline solutions—such as ammonia—so as to convert 
the salts into the corresponding hydroxides. If desired, however, the 
ammoniacal precipitation may be replaced by the well-known hydrogen 
peroxide precipitation, so as to convert the salts into the corresponding 
peroxides or their hydrates. Ammonium oxalate may also be added, 
if desired, to the precipitant in order to form double oxalates at this 
stage. The mantles are then washed to remove the soluble salts, and 
are thereupon immersed in a moderately concentrated (say, a 10 per 
cent.) solution of oxalic acid. The mantles are then dried and prefer- 
ably washed. ‘‘The unburnt mantles contain the illuminating salts 
as pure oxalates, and, on incineration, yield a pseudo-morphous struc- 
ture, consisting of oxides, of extraordinary elasticity and firmness.” 


Vertical Retorts. 
Ducxkuam, A. M'D., of Little Bookham, Surrey. 
No. 28,852; Dec. 21, 1911. 


In his specification the patentee says: “In vertical retorts for the 
carbonization of coal, where the coke is more or less continually being 
discharged from the retort, there is a considerable waste of heat, due 
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to the temperature at which the coke leaves the retort. It has been 
suggested to diminish this loss by passing the secondary air which is to 
be afterwards admitted to the combustion chambers, or both this air 
and the primary air for the gas-producer, through passages around the 
bottom of the retort. This may be satisfactory and economical where 
no regenerator or recuperator is used, but there is a loss of efficiency if 
the secondary air enters the regenerator or recuperator at a high tem- 
perature.” ; 

Where vertical retorts are provided with a regenerator for heating 
the secondary air, it is proposed to remove heat from the coke by pass- 
ing around the lower part of the retort the primary air alone—that is 
to say, the air which is to gasify the fuel in the producer. The 
primary air thus heated is then saturated with water vapour by coming 
in contact with water on its way to the producer. The use of hot dry 
primary air in the producer, the patentee points out, is not permissible, 
as it would injuriously affect the fire-bars and also form clinker which 
would be difficult to remove ; but by the use of the warm air contain- 
ing moisture he ensures that the primary gases are of higher calorific 
value, that the life of the firebars is prolonged, and that the clinkering 
is much more easily accomplished. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical section on the line 1—1 of the lower part of a 
setting comprising four vertical retorts. Fig. 2 is a like section on the 
line 2—2 as to its left-hand half, and on the line 2—2@ as to its right- 
hand half. Fig. 3 is a sectional plan on the line 3—3. Fig. 4 isa 
section through the producer, drawn to an enlarged scale. 

The retorts A are of rectangular cross section ; and in the brickwork 
constituting the sides of the retorts below the heating flues B are 
passages C. Inthe example shown there are two passages—one above 
the other, on each side of a pair of retorts. The lower passage is open 
to the atmosphere at one end and communicates at the other end with 
one end of the upper passage. The other end of the upper passage is 
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Duckham’s Vertical Retort Regenerator Furnace. 


connected with a flue D common to both upper passages and rising in 
the brickwork at the end of the retort to the level of the producer E. 
Here the flue turns at right angles (fig. 1) and terminates in a hori- 
zontal tiue F, beneath the producer, and containing a trough G kept 
charged with water by a constant-level device H (fig. 4). There are 
two flues F, having a third I between them. The two flues D corre- 
sponding with the two pairs of retorts communicate with the flues F at 
one end; the other end of each flue communicating with one end of 
the flue I, the other end of which communicates with flues K adapted 
to deliver moist air beneath the fire-bars of the producer after directing 
it downwards on to the surface of water in a trough L. 


Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing 
Gas-Lamps. 
Frost, A. C., of Four Oaks, Warwickshire, and WriGut, A. C , of 
Birmingham. 
No. 1975; Jan. 24, 1912. 


This apparatus, for automatically lighting and extinguishing gas- 
lamps, is of the kind in which a clockwork driven arbor or timing disc, 


revolving once in twenty-four hours, has mounted on it a circumferen- 
tially expansible tappet or cam device, comprising a fixed sector vane 
and one or more sector vanes which are circumferentially adjustable 
with respect to the fixed vane, and may be turned so as to overlap the 
latter vane—the cam device being adapted to control the alternate 
opening and closing of a valve which controls the supply of gas to the 
burner. 

The improved construction particularly relates to the form of the 
front edge of the vanes or cam which has to be inclined rearwardly 
so as to shift the valve more or less gradually from the open to the 
closed position. When this rearward inclination is but slight, and 
the valve is one which is acted upon by the vanes so as to slide longi- 
tudinally in its casing, there is a tendency for the valve to bind ; and 
if the rearward inclination is excessive, too long a time is taken to shift 
the valve from the open to the closed position. 

Both these objections are avoided, according to the present inven- 
tion, by making the front edges of the vanes slope backwards compara- 
tively slightly, and by so arranging the valve casing with respect to the 
timing disc that the valve is guided in its casing to slide in a line which 
is intermediate between the radius of the timing disc passing through 
the valve and the tangent from the valve to the rear edge of the timing 
disc or vanes, 
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Inverted Gas-Burners. 
CARPENTER, C. C., of Old Kent Road, S.E. 
No. 25,874; Nov. 20, IgII. 


This invention consists of a modification of the means for removably 
attaching bunsen burners to their fittings in inverted incandescent gas- 
lamps, as described in patent No. 5289 of 1909. In that arrangement 

‘there was a cap forming part of the gas-fitting surrounding the nozzle, 
and a bayonet joint between the cap and the end of the bunsen tube 
was introduced into the space between the cap and the nozzle to be 
partly rotated to secure it in position—a spring being provided in such 
a position within the cap bearing on the end of the bunsen tube that its 
compression was necessary before the locking or unlocking of the joint 
could be effected. According to the present modification, the cap is 
dispensed with and the attachment of the bunsen tube is made to the 
nozzle direct ; a spring being provided to press against a loose ring 
overlying the end of the bunsen tube, to act in the s2me manner as 
before for retaining the connection. 












































Carpenter’s Inverted Gas-Burners. 


Fig. 1 shows the nozzle and fig. 2 the end of a bunsen tube separate 
from one another. Fig. 3 shows the two fitted together. The nozzle 
in fig. 4 shows a slight difference. 

A is the nozzle, having laterally projecting pins B; and C is the 
bunsen tube having at its upper end bayonet slots D, to engage with 
the pins. If preferred the pins may be on the ins‘de of the tube C, and 
there may be external bayonet grooves on the interior nozzle as shown 
in fig. 4. E isaback nut for locking the nozzle on the supply pipe F ; 
and Gis a spring between the back nut and a loose collar H for retain- 
ing the engagement of the bayonet connection. 


Gas Lighting and Heating Apparatus. 
Otso-Licut-GESELLSCHAFT, HALBMAYR, and Co., of Vienna. 


No. 23,321; Oct. 23, 1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Nov. 18, 19Io. 


It has already been proposed (the patentees point out) to arrange, in 
proximity to burners, apparatus in which a liquid gives off vapour by 
which the gas or the necessary air for its combustion is placed under 
pressure for the purpose of promoting the combustion. This arrange- 
ment requires the provision of an auxiliary heating flame which may 
be extinguished when the main burner flame is heating the vaporizer. 
The present invention has for its object to provide improved apparatus 
for shutting off automatically the gas supply to the auxiliary heating 
flame of lamps, furnaces, and the like, as soon as the main flame of the 
lamp or furnace has come into operation. 
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The ‘‘Olso-Light’’ Company’s Pressure Burner. 


One construction of such apparatus is illustrated in “diagrammatic 
vertical section ”—an inverted incandescent gas-lamp worked with 
compressed air fitted with the apparatus. 

From the main gas supply pipe A there is branched oft a pipe B 
leading to a thermo-valve C connected by a pipe D to a bunsen burner 
E. The gas supply pipe F of the incandescent burner leads to a nozzle 





G, whence the gas passes into a chamber H, which receives the mixture 
of gas and air that is led through a mixing-pipe I to the lamp-burner 
K. Around the pipe I is an annular vessel L, from which a pipe M 
leads to the nozzle G. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows: On opening the cock 
O the gas passes through the pipe B, valve C, and pipe D to the bunsen 
burner E. When the mixture of gas and air is ignited, the heating 
flame will heat the vessel L, “‘ which is filled with a vaporizable sub- 
stance, preferably mercury.” The mercury becomes converted into 
vapour, which passes through the pipe M to the nozzle G, in issuing 
from which it draws in air through the holes P in the nozzle and gas 
from the pipe F. This mixture of gas and air is forced under pressure 
into the chamber H, whence it passes through pipe I to the burner. 

The mercury vapours issuing from the nozzle G are condensed, and 
the condensed mercury runs down the pipe N back into the vessel L. 
The heat generated by the burning of the main burner flame acts upon 
the thermo-valve C in such a manner that the latter closes the gas 
supply pipe B so long as the lamp flame is burning; but when the pipe 
is closed, the auxiliary flame is extinguished. When the main burner 
flame is extinguished, the thermo-valve returns to its original position ; 
and the gas supply is again opened to the auxiliary flame. 

The thermo-valve may be operated by a rod extending within the 
range of the main burner flame and acting upon a diaphragm in such 
a manner that when the rod is heated its expansion will press the 
diaphragm against the gas supply pipe B so as to close it. 


Regulating the Supply of Air to Bunsen Burners. 
MANNESMANNLICHT G.M.B.H., of Remscheid, Germany. 

Date claimed under International Convention, 
Jan. 9, I91I. 


The patentees point out that devices have already been employed for 
regulating the supply of air to bunsen burners, of which the following 
may be taken as examples: (1) The air admission openings, generally 
arranged close to the burner, have been varied in size by means of a 
rotating sleeve or disc. (2) The outlet for the mixture of gas and air 
has been made narrower or wider as necessary. (3) At a suitable 
place in the mixing-tube, interchangeable annular discs (having varied 
bores or sieves of various mesh) have been arranged. (4) Adjusting 
screws have been passed through the walls of the mixing-tube, and by 
adjusting these by means of a milled head or the like from the outside 
the cross section of the mixing-tube can be varied as required. 

Of these various methods, No. 4 has the disadvantage that, owing to 
the increased pressure in the mixing-tube, gas can escape along the 
screw threads—causing the burner to smell—the more readily since 
the screw cannot be made to fit too tight, or it may easily get fixed. 
The action of the screw depends, as also do the devices in methods 
Nos. 2 and 3, on varying the quantity of air by the change in the cross 
section of the mixing-tube—the force of suction, tending to draw the 
air in (dependent on the gas pressure of the stream of gas), however, 
remains the same in all cases. 


No. 618 ; Jan. 8, 1912. 








Mannesmann Light Company’s Regulating Burner. 


According to the present invention, the control of the quantity of 
air is effected by varying the force of suction due to the stream of gas 
issuing from the nozzle, while the width of the inlet openings for the 
air and the cross section of the mixing-tube remain unaltered. The 
simplest means of effecting this variation in the force of suction is as 
illustrated in the engraving. Here A is the mixing-tube of a burner 
intended for an inverted incandescent gas-lamp, and has air inlet open- 
ings B. C is the nozzle through which the gas passes; and D is the 
air regulating screw, which acts on the stream of gas by means of its 
pointed end E. If the screw is flat at the end, then a smaller turn of 
the screw will give a larger variation in the quantity of air drawn in; 
if, on the other hand, it is finely tapered, then more rotations will be 
necessary before a greater variation in the quantity of air takes place. 
A pin F may be passed through the end of the screw, so as to prevent 
it being screwed out too far. 

If the screw is screwed in too far, there is the danger that a part of 
the gas, striking against the screw, might pass out through the air 
inlet openings. But to prevent this, a collar G is arranged on the 
screw, which will prevent it being screwed in too far. For the same 
reason, the air inlet openings and the adjusting screw are kept as far 
apart from each other as possible. 


Safety- Valves for Preventing Gas Leakage. 
MarcuHeEt70, L., of Turin, Italy. 
No. 1622; Jan. 20, 1912. 


These automatically operated safety valves (for shutting off the 
supply of gas in case of leakage) are of the type in which the heat 
developed owing to the absorption of the escaped gas by spongy plati- 
num is utilized to operate mechanism for closing the valve. The valve 
is held off its seat against the pressure of a spring by means of pawl 
mechanism, the pawl of which is held in the active position by a strip 
of metal against which it bears —the strip being stretched between two 
fixed points and provided with mountings of spongy platinum, which, 
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when gas is present in the surrounding air, become heated so that the 
strip extends and becomes curved and shifts the pawl so as to effect 
the closing of the valve, 

The valve-chest is closed on the top by a cover, through which passes 
(with sliding fit) a rod A carrying a valve B. A spiral spring C, em- 
bracing the valve-rod and abutting at one end against the valve, and 
at the other against a free washer, tends to hold the valve against its 
seat. Between the washer and the bottom of the boring in the cover 
suitable packing forms‘a sort of stuffing-box for the rod. 
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Marchetto’s Gas Leakage Preventing Valve. 


The valve is normally kept raised by a pawl D, mounted (capable 
of sliding transversely) in the cover and of which the inner end engages 
in anotch in the rod. The pawl is held in the active position shown 
by means of a strip of metal E, against which it bears, under the action 
of a spiral spring, the outer end of the pawl being in contact with the 
strip. The strip (preferably of zinc) is attached to the ends of a 
double arm F, preferably also of zinc, attached to the cover. The 
strip is provided with mountings G of spongy platinum. The safety 
valve is placed in the region to be protected, and is inserted in the gas 
supply pipe traversing the region—preferably at the most elevated 
point of the pipe. 

When illuminating gas escapes in the vicinity of the valve, the 
mountings G, of spongy platinum, become heated, and cause extension 
of the strip E which, as it cannot become elongated (since it is fixed at 
the ends) curves slightly outwards. The pivoted pawl D, which is held 
up against the strip by the spring, also moves out so that its inner end 
moves, enabling the valve B, under the action of the spring C, to come 
down on its seat and shut off the gas supply. When the mountings 
and the strip have come back to their normal temperature, the valve 
can be again lifted and the device restored to active position. 


Production of Sulphite and Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BurkKHEISER, K., of Hamburg. 


No. 6471; March 15, 1912. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Sept. 26, Igtr. 


In the process for purifying gases produced by dry distillation or 
gasification, with simultaneous recovery of bye-products in accordance 
with patent No. 21,763 of 1908, the gases containing NH; and the air 
containing SO,arealternately brought into contact with a washing liquid 
without the carriers of these (gas and nitrogen) coming into contact 
with one another. 

In working, the process was so manipulated that the wash-liquid 
coming from the ammonia scrubber was collected in a low-lying tank. 
The lye collecting in the tank consisted, when working the plant and 
using water as wash-liquid, of ammonia water (NH,OH). Thisammonia 
water was delivered by a pump to an elevated tank, and from there to 
the SO, washer for sprinkling it. The lye running off from the SO, 
washer, and which lye then consisted, through the reception of SOx, of 
primary sulphite of ammonia, was likewise led into a separate low- 
lying tank and then again conveyed by a pump into the separate ele- 
vated tank serving for the sprinkling of the ammonia scrubber. The 
lye collected in this elevated tank, and consisting of primary sulphite 
of ammonia now took up again NH; by the sprinkling of the ammonia 
scrubber, and there was formed normal sulphite of ammonia. If this 
cycle is carried further, it is found that alternate formation of primary 
and normal sulphite takes place. For the maintenance of the working 
of this so-called alternate washing there were required, for the separa- 
tion of the wash-liquid, several separate elevated and low-lying tanks, 
together with the necessary pumps to transfer the lye to and fro. 

The subject-matter of the present invention is a process for simplify- 
ing the foregoing process in such manner that a mixture of primary and 
normal sulphite of ammonia is used as washing liquid, and which mix- 
ture is conducted from a common elevated tank to the NH; and SO, 
scrubbers, and from these appliances is collected in a common low- 
lying tank. This washing liquid is always ready to receive SO, as well 
as NHs, and by the passage through the SO, scrubber the normal sul. 
phite is converted into primary sulphite, while the primary sulphite of 
ammonia contained in the washing liquid passes unchanged through 
the SO, washer. In the NH, scrubber, on the contrary, the normal 
sulphite of ammonia remains unaltered, while the primary sulphite of 
ammonia is changed into normal sulphite of ammonia. The lye 
coming from the NH; and SO, scrubbers and collecting again in the 
low-lying tank thus consists of a mixture of primary and normal sulphite 
of ammonia, and is again in a-condition to receive both SO, and NH, 
and to serve for sprinkling the before-mentioned apparatus. Instead of 
several elevated and low-lying tanks and the corresponding number of 
pumps for conveying the washing liquid, there are in this process only 
one elevated and one low-lying tank and one pump. The process is 
thus “ materially simplified,’’ both as-to working and manipulation. 

In this process; the washing liquid is enriched always more and more 
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with normal sulphite of ammonia until the limit of saturation is reached, 
and the normal sulphite of ammonia is deposited as a fixed salt. Care 
must, however, now be taken that the salt is removed when the most 
complete possible absorption of ammonia has been reached. 

The invention relates further to the separation of the ammonia in 
two stages—firstly, in a saturator, where, by absorption of the greater 
part of the ammonia, the formation of salt takes place, then in a 
scrubber, where the remainder of the ammonia is washed out. Both 
appliances—saturator and ammonia scrubber—are supplied with wash- 
ing liquid, consisting of primary and normal sulphite of ammonia, from 
the same elevated tank. The gas which first passes with its whole quan- 
tity of ammonia to the saturator, gives up there the greater part of its 
ammonia; so that the deposit of salt must necessarily take place in 
that apparatus. There then passes to the ammonia scrubber only the 
smaller part of the ammonia content of the gas; so that in this appa- 
ratus only a small enrichment of the washing liquid with normal sul- 
phite of ammonia takes place, and a deposit of salt can never occur in 
this washer. By these means the washing out of the ammonia is com- 
plete under all circumstances, because only a part of the capability of 
the washing liquid conveyed to the ammonia scrubber is brought into 
play. Further, by causing the separation of the salt to take place in 
the saturator, all stoppage by the formation of salt in the ammonia 
washer is avoided. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
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14,820.—STILL, W. M. and Sons, Ltp., Apamson, A. J., and Kitson, 
A. J. D., ‘‘ Vapour-burning lamps.’’ June 25. 

14,885.—YarRRow, M.., ‘‘ Joiats of pipes.’’ June 26. 

14,891.—Wrnscom, G. H., ‘‘ Gas cooking utensil.’’ June 26. 

14,893-4.—Dowson AnD Mason Gas Piant Company, Ltp., and 
SToKEs, J. W. B., “ Gas-producers.” June 20. 

14,940.—SCHOMBURG, L., ‘‘ Joints for pipes.’’ June 26. 

15,096.—ANDERSON, W., MEIKLE, J., and Futton, C. W., “ Re- 
torts.’’ June 28. 

15,209.—Bovnon, L. J. R., “‘ Purification of gases.” June 29. 
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ing mechanism of gas-meters.” June 29. 

15,241.—Hopason, J. L., ‘Fluid meters.’’ June 29. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents ] 





Alliance and Dublin Gas Company. 


Sir, —Absence on a short holiday has prevented me from continuing 
my criticisms of this Company ; and, in order only to maintain the 
interest in the matter, I propose writing but briefly this week. 

I have no intention whatever either of writing the Company for an 
explanation or ceasing this correspondence, unless you call “time.” I 
am a holder of ordinary stock, and have, with many of my friends, 
suffered considerable loss by the continued depreciation. This alone 
justifies my attitude. But, in addition, I know from voluntary evidence 
that many British stockholders heartily support me, and endorse my 
complaint. 

Therefore, with your permission, I shall continue from time to time 
to expose what I consider is necessary—not with a view of injuring 
anybody’s interests, but of ultimately securing a drastic and lasting 
remedy for the unbearable and very shocking state of aftairs. 

If Mr. Farquharson will kindly read my letters from the commence- 
ment, he will find abundant evidence, I am sure, to alter his opinion, 
and discount entirely the political influence. There is no support to 
such an idea; otherwise other undertakings in Ireland would be equally 
adversely affected. 

When one sees companies owning gas-works in foreign countries 
whose monopolies are secured by terminable concessions (instead of a 
permanent Charter as with Dublin), and their stocks standing at 
prices to yield well under 5 per cent., it needs no further evidence to 
rebut the suggestion as to political influence, and to make one turn- 
about sharply and seek for the true cause of the trouble. 


NoNvULUS. 
June 5, 1912. 


— 
< 





State Control of Gas Supply in the United States. 


S1r,—In your issue of June 4 you comment editorially on the second 
part of my Philadelphia lecture in a way which suggests a misappre- 
hension of what I was attempting to do. I therefore venture to ask 
permission to offer a few words in explanation. 

In the first place, let me say that there is no disagreement between 
the Director of the Washington Bureau of Standards and myself con- 
cerning the questions discussed in the “ Circular No. 32,” to which you 
refer. The circular was prepared under my immediate direction, and 
contains not the rules which the Bureau of Standards has made on its 
own authority (because the Bureau has no legislative authority), but 
attempts to formulate rules which are supported by “the consensus 
of opinion of those best qualified to express opinions,” and to justify 
the rules by a full discussion of the various questions involved. The 
proposed rules are commended to the consideration of State Legisla- 
tures and Commissions, City Councils, &c., whose duty it is to make 
regulations, and also to the gas industry. The Bureau is very con- 
servative in all such cases, and would not propose a radical change in 
so important a matter as the specification of the standard for the calo- 
rific value of gas until such change had been fully discussed by the 
representatives of the gas interests, as well as the representatives of the 
public—including in the latter the State Commissions and City Gas 
Inspectors. The views that I expressed are also held substantially by 
those of my colleagues in the Bureau of Standards who have given 
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the question most consideration. Future editions of “Circular No. 32” 
will probably say more concerning the net calorific value. 

You say my proposals suggest ‘academic complication.” I pointed 
out that the method now in use is subject to considerable uncertainty 
—due to variation in atmospheric humidity and temperature—whereas 
the net value is free from such uncertainty. Also, correcting to 30 
inches barometric pressure when the prevailing barometric pressure is 
27 inches gives a constant error of to per cent. My proposal does not 
in the least complicate the calculation. It is just as easy to reduce to 
27 inches as to 30 inches; and it gives a true value, if the actual pres- 
sure is 27 inches. Reducing to 30 inches gives a fictitious and mis- 
leading value, which in my opinion is neither scientific nor honest. 
To say of a gas that is delivered at 25 inches barometric pressure that 
it is 600 B.T.U. gas, when in reality it is only 500 B.T.U. as the 
customers get it, is not a procedure that will be permanently tolerated ; 
and I think that the gas companies will not defend it when they come 
to realize fully what is implied in the present custom. 

Heavy penalties are sometimes provided if gas falls below the 
standard fixed by law, and the method of specifying the standard 
(whether the calorific value or the photometric value) should be so 
definite that different observers will find the same value (within the 
unavoidable errors of experiment), irrespective of the state of the 
atmosphere at the time. You suggest that a difference of a few units 
one way or the other cannot amount to much to anyone. Would you 
encourage the use of faulty calorimeters and photometers, and faulty 
standards, on the same ground? In America, gas is not so cheap as 
to justify the use of instruments and standards that are needlessly 
unreliable. 

If you will examine my proposal again, I think you will find that 
the apparent complications disappear. At any rate, I sincerely hope 
that on further consideration you will have a different feeling than that 
evinced by the last sentence of the editorial. 

My suggestion of referring the question for study to a Committee 
of the American Gas Institute and the Bureau of Standards, was 
due to a desire to be conservative and fair, but without being so con- 
servative as to feel that whatever is is right, and ought to continue. 

E. B. Rosa, 
Department of Commerce and Labour 


Washington, D.C., June 15, 1912. (Bureau of Standards). 


Incidence of the Day-Load Factor. 


S1r,—After reading Mr. Townsend's Institution paper on the above 
subject and the discussion upon it, one is led to ask: Is it possible to 
prove that the day load will increase proportionately to a reduction in 
price? As was stated by Mr. Glover, “a high day load may mean a 
low lighting load. We do not wish to sell gas in any particular way ; 
we want to sell gas.” The view that the price of day gas should be 
about one-half the cost of lighting gas is hardly borne out by the 
returns available. 

Two methods may be adopted for selling gas—either through one 
meter on a flat-rate, with or without discounts for prompt payment ; or 
through two meters, one for lighting gas and the other for heating, &c., 
gas, with, of course, differential prices for each. It then follows that 
if the price for day gas is sufficiently attractive to command all the 
cooking and heating in an average dwelling-house, the gas so used will 
be considerably greater in quantity than that used for lighting—prob- 
ably in the proportion of 2:1. If the cost of heating gas is fixed at 
2s. and that of lighting gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, there will be 
sold 2000 cubic feet at 2s. and 1000 cubic feet at 3s. 6d.—making a 
total of 3000 cubic feet, at an average price of 2s. 6d. It is therefore 
a question for each engineer to solve, as regards gas for domestic use 
in his own district, whether he will sell all his gas at a flat-rate—say, 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—through one meter, or incur the additional 
capital, maintenance, supervision, and clerical charges involved in 
having two meters and two rates of charge. If looked at in this light, 
the weight of evidence seems to be on the side of the flat-rate. 

But, after all, ‘we want to sell gas;” and the true measure of our 
success must be comparable in the way shown in the table giving the 
‘consumption per head of population.” By a coincidence, the writer 
has been for some time engaged in abstracting this figure for all the 
undertakings mentioned in the ‘“‘ Gas-Works Directory,” and the results 
afford much food for thought. 

As stated in Mr. Townsend’s paper, local conditions affect the 
result ; but, broadly speaking, the highest consumption per head is 
found in holiday resorts and manufacturing towns, and the lowest in 
some of the country towns and villages, while colliery districts, where 
solid fuel is cheap, come in between. It is plainly demonstrable, how- 
ever, that the highest consumption per head follows the lowest price 
per 1000 cubic feet. It is impossible to givea long listinaletter. But 
the appended table illustrates the foregoing points; and the writer 
submits that a low flat-rate will, in the end, prove more remunerative 
to an undertaking than any complicated system of differential prices 
or rebates, with a duplication of meters and clerical work, not to speak 
of capital charges, maintenance, and supervision. 





Consumption Price Consumption Price. 


per Head. s. d. per Head. s. d. 
Ilkley. . 12,700 2 10 Birmingham . Cues .. t£ 9 
Newcastle 9,956 1 114 | Bethesda. .. ost .. § t0 
Widnes 9,270 1 1 | Bellingham. . siz .. 6 6 
Blackpool 9,100 2 Wigan 3,070 2 10 
Eastbourne . 8,010 2 6 | Nuneaton 2,243 3 6 


9, Victoria Street, S.W., July 1, 1912. H. Kine Hirer. 


The Jubilee Gas Exhibition Next Year.—The Gas Committee of 
the Salford Corporation have guaranteed a sum not exceeding £176, 
calculated upon the basis of five guineas per 50,000 cubic feet of gas 
manufactured, towards the estimated cost of the Jubilee Gas Exhibition 
to be held in London in October next year. This has been confirmed 
by the Council. The Rochdale Town Council have passed a minute 








of ine Gas Committee guaranteeing 65 guineas towards the expenses 
cennect4¢ +vith the exhibition. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read a second time and committed: Keighley Corporation 
Bill, Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bilt. 

Bills reported : Ashborne Urban District Council (Gas) Bill, Bog- 
nor Gaslight and Coke Company (Electricity) Bill, Fleetwood 
Gas Bill, Ivybridge Urban District Water Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Bedwellty Urban District 
Council Bill, Belfast Water Bill, Scunthorpe Urban District 
Water Bill, Tavistock Urban District Council Bill. 

The opposition to the Fylde Water Board Bill and the Gas Com- 
panies (Standard Burner) Bill has been withdrawn. 


=a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Lords Bills reported : Christchurch Gas Bill, Herne Bay Gas Bill, 
Houghton-le-Spring District Gas Bill, Wakefield Gas Bill, York 
United Gas Bill. 

Lords Bills read the third time and passed: Brodsworth and Dis- 
trict Gas Bill, Derwent Valley Water Bill, Lea Bridge District 
Gas Bill, Maidenhead Gas Bill, North Middlesex Gas Bill, 
Southgate and District Gas Bill, Tendring Hundred Water and 
Gas Bill, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Bill. 

The Bromley Corporation have withdrawn their petition against the 
South Suburban Gas Bill [Lords], and the Woking Urban District 
Council theirs against the Woking District Gas Bill [Lords]. 

Mr. Herbert Lewis has introduced a Bill to enable the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by Provisional Order, to give powers to local authorities 
for the purpose of the acquisition of water ; and it has been read the first 
time. 

Electric Lighting of the House. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. Lynch asked the honourable Member for St. 
George’s-in-the-East (Mr. Benn), as representing the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, whether experiments had been carried through with 
regard to different filaments for the electric lights of the House; and, 
if so, whether he could state the conclusions obtained. Mr. Benn said 
experiments had not been carried out; the tungsten filament being 
considered the best. 


The Proposed Committee on Illumination. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. Lynch asked the Home Secretary whether he - 
purposed limiting the proposed Committee on Illumination to the 
personnel of the Department, in view of the eventuality of an Inter- 
national Congress on Illumination being held, and having regard also 
to the scope of inquiry of the French Commission ; and whether ex- 
perts competent to deal with every aspect of the question, and two or 
three Members of Parliament to consider the problems in their legis- 
lative bearings, would be appointed on the Committee. Mr. M‘Kenna 
replied that it was not the intention to limit the Committee to officials 
of the Department. As had been stated in reply to a previous ques- 
tion, the Committee would be one of experts, and they would be chosen 
as far as possible to represent the varied questions involved. In view 
of the fact that the inquiry would be of a scientific character, he did 
not think it would be desirable to add any non-scientific members to 
the Committee. The consideration of the administrative or legislative 
action to be taken would come later. 

Mr. Lynch put another question in regard to the proposed Com- 
mittee. He wished to know whether the Home Secretary would con- 
sider it wise not to restrict the question to the means of establishing a 
standard of illumination, but would so extend the terms of reference 
as to permit the investigation of a number of other matters Of indus- 
trial as well as scientific interest. Mr. M‘Kenna said the exact terms 
of reference had not been settled ; but it was intended that they should 
be wide enough to allow the Committee to institute such scientific 
investigations as might be necessary in order to enable them to advise 
not only as to standards, but also generally upon the lighting of indus- 
trial premises. 


Accidents Attributable to Defective Lighting 

Mr. Lynch asked the President of the Board of Trade the number of 
accidents in this country last year attributable to defective illumination, 
as, for instance, in large factories; how many were due to defective 
installation or the situation of the illuminant rather than to actual 
deficiency of illuminating power ; and what proportion occurred during 
the night as contrasted with daylight. The question was answered for 
Mr. Buxton by the Home Secretary (Mr. M'Kenna), who said it would 
be impossible to give the figures asked for. The records were not, 
and could not be, compiled upon such lines, Defective lighting was 
rarely more than a contributory cause of accident; and, in the ab- 
sence of any standard, there could be no trustworthy statistical data 
of the kind. 


Decisions under the Unemployment Regulations. 

Last Thursday, Captain Murray asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he would consider the advisability of issuing from time 
to time returns showing the decisions given by the Umpire under the 
“Unemployment Insurance (Umpire) Regulations.” Mr. Buxton, in 
reply, said that the Umpire’s decisions were published weekly in the 
“Board of Trade Journal” and monthly in the “Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette.” From time to time copies of important decisions 
were issued, and sent to the persons affected. He proposed to lay 
upon the Table of the House a return giving a classified list of de- 
cisions by the Umpire, and also to take steps.to have this list widely 
circulated. 
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BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 


The Chemical Clause Inserted. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE.—Thursday, July 4. 
(Before the Duke of BEDForD, Chairman, Lord LONG¥ForD, Lord ZETLAND, 
Lord FaLmouth, and Lord Acton.) 


Clause 12 of the ‘‘ Omnibus’’ Bill promoted by the Birmingham 
Corporation deals with the acquisition of additional gas lands, and has 
already been passed by a Committee of the House of Commons.* 
Since the Bill was in the Lower House, however, a petition has been 
presented against the clause by the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was sought to have the ‘Chemical Clause” inserted in 
respect of the gas portion of the Bill. 


Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and Mr. JeEEves appeared for the 
Birmingham Corporation. Mr. J. D. FirzGeracp, K.C., and Mr. 
Macassey represented the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case for retaining the clause 
as it stood in the Bill, said the object of it was to authorize the Cor- 
poration to acquire and utilize a certain piece of land for the general 
purposes of the gas undertaking. There was no local opposition. 
There was, however, a petition by the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association ; 
and before he read this, he would tell the Committee exactly how the 
matter stood. The Association apparently seemed to think that local 
authorities owning gas undertakings and gas companies were utilizing 
the powers that Parliament had giventhem in respect of their residual 
products in a way which was unfair to the members of the Association. 
As a matter of fact, it had been the practice in some districts for gas 
companies who had not sufficient materials to work-up in connection 
with their own residuals, to buy residuals from other gas companies ; 
and the result had been, so far as he had been able to judge, that the 
members of the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association had not been able 
to get the refuse from gas-worksat their own prices. If the Association 
was the only market for the refuse, then, of course, they could toa large 
extent command their own price. On the other hand, if other gas under- 
takings were alsoin the market desiring to buy, the price would naturally 
be higher; and consequently there was a better market. The alkali 
manufacturers objected to this, and in this session had deposited petitions 
against nearly every Gas Bill. One Bill (the South Suburban) came 
quite early in the session before a Committee presided over by Lord 
Ritchie ; and the Committee, having heard the real facts in this par- 
ticular case, put a clause into the Act for the protection of the Associa- 
tion. Exactly at the same time, another Gas Bill was before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and it was intimated to this 
Committee that the House of Lords Committee were dealing with the 
South Suburban Gas Bill, and the result was the insertion of a similar 
clause—the House of Commons Committee stating that it was not to 
be taken as a general precedent, but that they thought it applicable in 
this particular case. In the case of Birmingham, he ventured to sub- 
mit that the clause was totally inapplicable. In the petition, it was 
generally alleged that gas undertakings were developing the practice of 
buying and selling their residual products among themselves for the 
purpose of working them up, and that in this way they were competing 
with private chemical manufacturers. But it was not alleged that 
Birmingham was doing this, or had done it; and it being the fact that 
Birmingham had never done so, he suggested there was no necessity 
for the clause. Why should a clause which was applicable to people 
who were doing what was complained of be imposed upon a corpora- 
tion who were not doing what was complained of? The clause of the 
Bill now being opposed was verbatim the clause of the Model Bill so 
far as the material portion was concerned—viz., the last four lines. 
They read as follows: ‘‘ and may make, store, and supply gas accord- 
ingly, and may manufacture, sell, provide, supply, and deal in, coke, 
tar, and other residual products or refuse of any materials employed in, 
or resulting from, the manufacture of gas.” The petition of the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association further expressed apprehension that the 
Corporation would, under their existing Acts, in conjunction with the 
clause in the present Bill, carry on businesses other than the manu- 
facture of gas and the sale of products arising directly from them. If 
the Corporation did anything unfair or put a wrong interpretation on 
any of their Acts, those who were wronged had their remedy at law. 
The Alkali Manufacturers’ Association were asking Parliament to in- 
sert a clause which would expressly prohibit the Corporation from 
carrying on their legitimate operations ; and he would ask the Com- 
— to give the ordinary provisions of the Model Bill—no more and 
no less, 

Alderman J. H. Lloyd, a member of the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Committee, the Chairman of the Works Sub-Committee, and a 
member of the Residuals Sub-Committee, said it was necessary to 
have the land in question in consequence of the increased demand on 
the gas undertaking. At the present time, the Corporation did not 
carry on any business in residuals. The coke they partly used them- 
selves and partly sold. The tar was sold to two Contractors—Messrs, 
Lewis Demuth and Co. and Josiah Hardman, Limited; while 90 per 
cent. of the ammoniacal liquor used to go to Messrs. Spence and Co., 
the balance being taken by Messrs. Chance and Hunt. He explained 
that these Contractors had works adjoining the gas-works, where they 
converted the residuals into various chemicals. In 1892, however, 
Messrs. Brotherton took over the works from Messrs. Spence and Co., 
and still managed them. Thus, at present, the Corporation sold all 
their ammoniacal liquor and did not manufacture any chemicals. 

_ Mr. FitzGERaLp, in cross-examination, said the object of his opposi- 
tion was in order to prevent the Corporation from manufacturing 
chemicals in the future. 

Witness said the Corporation did not wish to be prevented from 
buying residual products from their neighbours, if necessary, in the 
same way that their Contractors did at present. 

Mr. FitzGEraLp: Then you want to do what is objected to? 

Witness : Yes, under certain circumstances. 





* See ‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CXVIII., p. 237. 





With regard to tar, you sell that ?—Yes. ; 

Nobody objects to that. With regard to ammoniacal liquor, you 
sell that ?—Yes. 

Nobody objects in the least; and therefore what my proposed clause 
aims at is to prevent you from doing something that you have never 
done ?—I agree. 

But it is possible for you to do what other gas undertakings have 
done —viz., not merely to deal with your own residual products, but to 
buy residual products from other gas companies and to buy materials 
from outside your own works altogether and set up in business as 
chemical manufacturers ?—Under certain conditions we might do so— 
if, for instance, our Contractors broke their lease. 

Do you desire to have power to do this?—We do not waht to be 
precluded from doing what our Contractors are at present doing, if 
occasion arose. 

Your position is exactly the same as that of the South Suburban 
Company and the York Company, in both of which Bills the clause has 
been inserted ? 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: No it is not. 

Mr. FirzGErRacp replied that, if anything, the position was worse 
for the ordinary chemical manufacturer, because the Corporation could 
borrow on the credit of the rates and the revenue of a very successful 
gas undertaking at a low rate and compete severely with the private 
trader. 

Witness said the Corporation wanted to work up their own residuals if 
they were obliged to. 

Mr. FirzGERALp said he did not object to this. His proposed clause 
did not prevent this at all. He could not understand his clause being 
objected to unless the Corporation desired to set up in business as 
chemical manufacturers. 

Witness, however, replied that he thought there was power in the 
Corporation Act of 1883 to work up residuals—both their own and 
those from other gas-works. Counsel contended that the clause in this 
Act did not permit the Corporation to purchase residual products from 
other works; but witness held that the Corporation’s Contractors at 
present had the powers, and it was consequently unfair that the Cor- 
poration should be precluded. 

Mr. FitzGERALD said he understood that the chemical-works in 
question belonged to the Corporation, and that for the purpose of deal- 
ing with their own residual products they were leased to Messrs. 
Brotherton. This firm were chemical manufacturers, and could manu- 
facture anything and no exception could be taken ; but the Corporation 
were in a totally different position. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: We are only asking for the Model Clause. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: The Model Clause, as you interpret it, will give 
you the power which I object to. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: If I interpret it wrongly, you have your 
remedy at law. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, in giving evidence, expressed the opinion that 
there was no occasion for such a restriction as was proposed by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. It was totally against publicinterests. His view as to the 
objectionable character of the proposed clause was that it would affect 
the seller rather than the buyer. The seller of residual products was 
usually a small company—too small to afford the cost of installing 
plant for dealing with their own ammoniacal liquor, and they were too 
far from alkali-works to make it worth while sending the liquor, owing 
to the cost of carriage. Consequently, they would be left with it on 
their hands, and it would become a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
It could not be turned into the drains; and if it was allowed to escape 
over the ground, it would find its way into wells and do damage in that 
way. He regarded the proposed clause as unreasonable and unfair. 

In cross-examination, witness agreed that he had given similar evi- 
dence in connection with the South Suburban Gas Bill, and that after 
an adjournment for two days for the Committee to consult the autho- 
rities of the House the clause was put in. Nevertheless, he would 
oppose every application of this sort with undiminished confidence that 
the decision was wrong. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: The Gas Companies’ Protection Association have 
taken the matter up, and that is why it is opposed ? 

Witness ; Oh, indeed no. I should not speak here if it were not that 
I thought it was a detriment to the public and an injury to the smaller 
gas undertakings. 

But it is the fact that the Gas Companies’ Protection Association 
have put themselves into communication with the Birmingham Corpo- 
ration and asked them to resist this proposal. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: It is not so. 

Mr. FirzGERALD: Then I withdraw the observation if you say that. 

Witness said the Institution of Gas Engineers, of which he was Pre- 
sident, had taken the matter up. Every gas company in the kingdom 
felt very strongly on the matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, in further cross-examination, referred to the sug- 
gested effect upon small undertakings, and asked if there was nota 
perfectly simple process known as“ concentration,” which reduced the 
bulk of the ammoniacal liquor and enabled it to be sent quite cheaply 
by train. Witness said it was not a simple process applicable to small 
works. He was not aware that the supply of ammoniacal liquor was 
so short that it was being imported from abroad. He agreed that the 
Gaslight and Coke Company did not trade in chemicals. Counsel 
next pointed out that the Wandsworth Gas Company had accepted the 
clause without contest, and this did not point to it being injurious to 
gas companies. What did not injure a large gas company would not 
injure the Birmingham Corporation. 

In re-examination, the fact was brought out that the other Bills which 
had been referred to involved new parliamentary concessions and not 
merely a small piece of additional land as in this case. 

Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Grantham Gas Company, said the proposed clause would remove com- 
petition for the purchase of residual products by the members of the 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. Thus reduced prices would prevail, 
which would recoil upon the consumer of gas, as the sale of residual 
bye-products was an important factor in reducing the cost of gas to 
the consumer. A proposal of this sort was specially inequitable when 
the Bill was merely one for purchasing a small portion of land. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that at Grantham all the 
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residual products were sold, and that the Company did not enter into 
the manufacture of chemicals. In his opinion, however, every gas 
undertaking should be permitted to do anything which would cheapen 
the price of gas. Counsel replied that if this argument were to apply, 
gas undertakings ought to be allowed to manufacture gas-fittings ; but 
this had been expressly prohibited by Parliament. 

Mr. FitzGErRALp: According to you, the Birmingham Corporation 
can go all over the country and buy up residual products, and set up 
in business as chemical manufacturers ? 

Witness : That is an impracticable proposition, because geographical 
and other considerations would enter into the question. 

Replying to further questions, witnesssaid that the only safeguard that 
the pricés quoted by the chemical manufacturers for residual products 
were more or less the market prices, was to allow gas undertakings to pur- 
chase and work up residual products among themselves ; otherwise the 
gas industry would be at the mercy of the alkali manufacturers, so far 
as the price of residual products was concerned. 

Mr. FitzGeracp next referred to the circular issued by the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers at the time Mr. Shadbolt was President, and 
witness said that this was sent around because the Institution felt 
strongly that this argument was inimical to the gas industry and to the 
gas consuming public. 

Mr. FitzGzraLp: Lord Ritchie and Lord Barnard both came to the 
same decision, and inserted the clause. Yet here you are again as 
if nothing whatever has happened. 

Witness: You seem to think that we have no right at all to protect 
ourselves. 

Surely there is some finality in this matter. When the decisions 
have been given by three Committees in one session to the same effect, 
and that also in a very large number of cases gas undertakers have 
accepted these decisions, this should have ended the matter ?—The 
conditions in this case cannot be compared with the others. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that he had other witnesses; but as it 
would be mere repetition, he would not call them. 

The Committee then adjourned for lunch. On resuming, 

The CuairMan said that the Committee were of the opinion that the 
clause proposed by the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association 
should be inserted in the Bill. 


Re 


YORK UNITED GAS BILL. 





The Bill promoted by the York United Gas Company was before the 
Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons on Thursday, 
and was eventually ordered to be reported for third reading. 


Mr. kK. H. Fox (Messrs, Durnford and Co, Parliamentary Agents) 
explained the provisions of the Bill, which was fully reported in the 
“ JourNAL” for May 7, p. 382. 

Some discussion took place with regard to a clause which has been 
inserted in the Bill giving the Corporation the right to determine the 
position of any pipes in private streets not yet dedicated to the public 
use. A clause to this effect was refused by the House of Lords Com- 
mittee after considerable discussion; but the promoters, who, it will 
be remembered, have come to terms with the Corporation in respect 
of possible purchase, now more or less unwillingly put it in, but drew 
the special attention of the Committee to it, and suggested that it was 
unnecessary. 

Lord Ropert Cecit (a Member of the Committee) pointed out that 
it placed the Gas Company under two controls instead of one, as at 
present, in respect of private streets. 

Mr. PritcHarp (Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co., Parliamentary 
Agents), on behalf of the York Corporation, said that a similar clause 
was put into the Luton Gas Act of 1911. 

Lord Rosert Crciv said he did not understand what the Corpora- 
tion had to do with private streets. 

Mr. E. Moon, K.C, (the Speaker’s Counsel), said that the Corpora- 
tion would later on have these under their control ; and they naturally 
wished to have notice of what the Gas Company were doing. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said that the effect of the clause was that the Cor- 
poration would receive notice of all works contemplated by the Com- 
pany in private streets, together with a plan ; and if the parties could 
not agree as to the position of the pipes, the question would be decided 
by the Justices under the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 

The Committee allowed the clause. 

In the House of Lords, considerable discussion took place upon the 
question of purchase ; the suggestion that a purchase clause should be 
inserted in the Bill being strongly fought by the Company. Since then, 
however, purchase terms have been arranged between the Corporation 
and the Company, with the result that the following clause has been 
added to the Bill : 


If the proprietors of the Company shall, at a meeting to be held 
on the first day of October next after the passing of this Act, ap- 
prove of the sale of the undertaking to the Corporation on the 
terms specified in the third schedule of this Act, the Corporation 
shall, in accordance with, and subject to, the provisions of the 
Borough Funds Acts, 1872 and 1903, introduce in the next 
session of Parliament a Bill to empower the Corporation to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Company on the said terms, and 
bond-fide promote the same, and the Company shall not oppose 
such Bill, except in as far as may be necessary in order to secure 
the insertion therein of provisions to protect their interests with 
respect to such purchase, and for that purpose the Company shall 
be at liberty to petition in either or both Houses of Parliament, 
and to appear on such petition by Counsel, agents, and witnesses, 
if they think fit. 


The following are the terms specified in the third schedule referred 
to in the above clause :— 


(1) The Corporation to pay to the Company a sum equal to 


£102 los. per cent. for the £370,000 ordinary and the £50,000 pre- 
ference stock of the Company. 





(2) The Corporation to pay to the Directors a sum of {£5000 in 
full satisfaction of all claims by them for compensation for loss of 
office, such sum to be divided amongst such Directors as they may 
agree. 

(3) The Corporation to pay to the officials in the regular employ- 
ment of the Company who shall not be retained by the Corpora- 
tion in the same or similar office or employment and at the salary 
and on the terms and conditions in and on which they respectively 
were employed by the Company on the first day of January, 1912, 
compensation (on the Treasury scale) in respect of any loss of 
office or diminution of salary or income by reason of the transfer of 
the undertaking to the Corporation, the amount of such compen- 
sation (on the Treasury scale) in default of agreement to be deter- 
mined by arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the 
Arbitration Act, 1889. But in fixing such compensation in the case 
of any official who has been less than ten years in the employment 
of the Company, the arbitrator shall take into account any reason- 
able offer by the Corporation to continue him in their employment. 
For the purpose of this clause, the term ‘‘ officials’’ shall be 
deemed to mean the Secretary and Manager, the Solicitor, the 
Auditors (including the Auditor appointed by the Kecorder), the 
Superintendent of the Works, the Office Staffs, and Collectors of 
the Company. 

(4) The sale is subject to the rights of the holders of debenture 
stock ; and the Corporation shall undertake to discharge all liabili- 
tiesin respect of the same. The debenture stock of the Company, 
and the interest accruing thereon, after the date of the transfer shall 
continue to be a charge on the undertaking in the hands of the Cor- 
poration to the same extent, and with the same incidents, as if the 
transfer has not taken place, and as if the Corporation were sub- 
stituted for the Company in respect of such debenture stock. 

(5) The Company shall not, except with the consent of the 
Corporation, raise any capital in pursuance of the provisions of 
this Act prior to the 1st day of August, 1913, save what is neces- 
sary for carrying on the undertaking and satisfying existing obliga- 
tions. 

(6) The term “the undertaking of the Company” includes all 
reserve and other funds, and all the works, engines, mains, pipes 
and machinery, lands and buildings, plant (fixed and movable), 
and all other the real and personal property, assets, and effects of 
whatever nature, and all the rights, powers, and privileges vested 
in, or belonging to, or had or enjoyed by, the Company at the date 
of the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporaticn. 

(7) After the date of the transfer, and until the Company shall 
be finally wound-up and dissolved, the Company shall be entitled 
to retain the Directors’ minute books, the register of stockholders 
and shareholders, and other books relating solely to the holders 
of stock or shares in, and to the constitution of, the Company, and 
shall have access at all reasonable times to the other books, docu- 
ments, and accounts relating to the transferred undertaking for the 
purpose of making up the accounts of the Company to the date of 
the transfer, and for all other reasonable purposes in relation to 
the winding-up of the Company, and upon the winding-up of the 
Company the said books retained by them shall be handed to the 
Corporation. 

(8) In addition to the amount to be paid by the Corporation to 
the Company under the foregoing provisions, the Corporation 
shall pay to the Company the taxed costs, charges, and expenses 
of obtaining this Act and of procuring any amendment of the Bill 
to be introduced by the Corporation in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, and also of, and incident to, the transfer of the undertaking 
and the winding-up of the Company. 

(9) The undertaking of the Company shall be transferred to the 
Corporation within six months after the confirmation of the pur- 
chase by Parliament. ; 

(10) The Company shall be entitled to retain, or shall be paid 
by the Corporation, in addition to the price or consideration for 
the transfer of the undertaking, such a sum as shall be necessary 
to enable the Company to pay dividends at the authorized rates 
from the date of the last payment of such dividends to the date of 
the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. : 

(11) The Corporation shall also pay and discharge all the obliga- 
tions and liabilities of the Company existing at the date of the 
transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. 


<-> 


WAKEFIELD GAS BILL. 





The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons reported 
this Bill for third reading on Thursday. 

There has been no amendment in the Bill since it was passed by the 
House of Lords Committee (see “ Journat ” for May 7 and 14). 

Mr. Jounson (Messrs. Torr and Co., Parliamentary Agents), in reply 
to a question by Lord Rosert CEcIL, said that it was proposed to form 
a co-partnership scheme under the Bill. 


CHRISTCHURCH GAS BILL. 





This Bill, which has already passed the House of Lords, where there 
was some opposition,* was passed by the Unopposed Bills Committee 
of the House of Commons on Thursday, and ordered to be reported 
for third reading. 

Mr. PritcHarp (Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co., Parliamentary 
Agents) explained the provisions of the Bill, and referred to a Local 
Government Board report which drew attention to the price. He 
explained that the present maximum price is 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; but under clause 30 of the Bill this is to be reduced to 5s. in the 








* See “ JOURNAL,” Vol. CXVIII., p. 385. 
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borough of Christchurch, and 5s. 6d. in the outside districts, with the 
proviso that when the Company's proposed new works are erected the 
price is to be 5s. throughout the whole limits of supply. These prices 
have been agreed with the Corporation of Christchurch and the Rural 
District Council of Lymington. 

Mr. W. Cash, the Secretary of the Company, handed in tables to 
justify these prices, which he maintained were reasonable. On the 
Io per cent. stock the Company were now only paying 5 per cent., and 
on the 7 percent. stock £3 10s percent.; the price of gas having gone 
down from 4s. 9d. in 1903 to 4s. 2d. at present. 

Mr. Harry Woodall justified the new capital of £30,0c0. He said 
that during the past eight years the consumption of gas had been in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly g per cent. per annum; and an even 
larger rate of increase was anticipated in the future, because of the new 
area now being taken in. The estimated capital expenditure was upon 
the basis of {1000 per million. He anticipated that the Company 
would have to come back to Parliament in less than fifteen years. 

In reply to the CHairMAN, witness said there was competition from 
electric light in Christchurch, but not in the outer area. The elec- 
tricity was supplied by a Company. 

Replying to further questions by the Committee, witness said that 
the total capital under the Bill was £40,000, in addition to {£6000 
existing capital not yet raised, which practically doubled the capital 
already issued. It was the intention later on to give up the existing 
works and build new ones, for which land had already been purchased. 
The present works were in the centre of Christchurch, and all coal had 
to be carted right through the town. It was in connection with the 
new works that the comparatively large amount of capital was required, 
while another factor in this connection was the long lengths of mains 
which would have to be laid. 

The clause which was the subject of some discussion in the House 
of Lords, modifying the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
as a result of the case of Schweder v. Worthing Gaslight and Coke Company, 
has been deleted from the Bill—it being the opinion of the authorities 
of the House that a similar case in future is very improbable. 





cena 


HERNE BAY GAS BILL. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons had 
before them last Thursday the Bill promoted by the Herne Bay Gas 
Company. Authority is sought in the Bill to increase the Company's 
capital by £10,000, to create a special purposes fund and areserve fund, 
and to place the Company upon a sliding-scale basis. The measure 
has already passed the House of Lords.* 


Attention was called by the Committee to clause 13, which permits 
the creation of a reserve fund, inasmuch as this differs from the usual 
wording of the reserve-fund clause in the Model Bill. Under the 
latter a reserve fund can only be formed where the profits exceed the 
standard dividends. In the Bill it is asked that, no matter what divi- 
dends are paid or payable, the Company may form a reserve fund. 

Mr. PritcHarp (Messrs Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co., Parliamentary 
Agents) reminded the Committee that a reserve fund was formed out 
of divisible profits, so that it only affected the shareholders. Under 
the proposal in the Bill, it would mean that the Directors could, instead 
of dividing all their profits as dividends, place a certain proportion of 
them to the reserve fund, irrespective of whether the amount divisible 
was in excess of the maximum dividends permissible. 

Mr. E. Moon, K C, (the Speaker's Counsel) : It extends the operation 
of your self-denying ordinance. 

The Cuatirman : Is this the first case of the kind ? 

Mr. PritcHarD: I do not know of any precedent for it. 

Mr. Moon: Are you asliding-scale Company ? 

Mr. PritcHarD: It is proposed to make the Company a sliding- 
scale Company under the Bill. 

Mr. JW. Cash, the Secretary to the Company, said that the effect of 
the clause would be something like this: Under the clause in the 
Model Bill, supposing the standard dividend was 10 per cent., and the 
price of gas 3s. 6d., if the price were reduced to 3s. 4d., another 4 per 
cent. dividend could be paid, and this 4 per cent., under the Model 
Clause, might be allocated to reserve; whereas supposing the price 
remained at 3s. 6d., and the dividend payable was to per cent., there 
was no excess, and though the Directors of the Company might think 
it a wise precaution to put something to reserve, they could not do so. 
Under the clause now proposed, however, they could. 

Lord Rosert Cecit (a Member of the Committee) asked if this 
would not affect the price charged. 

Witness : No; it comes out of the shareholders’ profits. 

The CuairMaN said that the real result seemed to be the equaliza- 
tion of dividends, in case in any one year there might be a coal strike, 
or anything of that sort, which would form an extraordinary charge 
against the revenue account. It seemed clear that it would not hurt 
the consumer ; and the Committee would pass the clause. 

Witness, referring to the price, explained that the present maximum 
price was 4s. 2d.; but the standard price now proposed, and which 
was agreed with the Herne Bay District Council, was 3s. 6d., witha 
neutral zone between 3s. 6d. and 3s. 8d. The present price was 3s. 6d., 
and the Directors had really been working on the basis of being a 
sliding-scale Company in the past—although the Company were not— 
inasmuch as the price was reduced as the dividend increased. 

The preamble of the Bill was proved; and it was ordered to be 
reported for third reading. 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. CXVIII., p. 452. 








_ We have received from James Keith and Blackman Company, 
Limited, two pamphlets (Nos. 15 and 22), describing the open Keith 
fan—a new method of ventilation—and the Keith electric plenum 
ventilators. The former has been designed for working without any 
casing ; and the latter can be installed in a window, on a column, in 
an apartment, or in a railway carriage or tramcar. 





ASHBORNE URBAN DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


The Bill promoted-by the Ashborne Urban District Council, which 
has already passed in the House of Commons [see ‘“ JourRNAL,” 
Vol. CXVIII., p. 386], was before the Unopposed Bills Committee 
of the House of Lords last Tuesday, and has now been reported fcr 
third reading. 


Mr. H. R. Cripps (Messrs. Dyson and Co , Parliamentary Agents) 
presented the Bill. There was no discussion upon it; but an amend- 
ment, suggested by Counsel to the Lord Chairman, was subsequently 
discussed privately. This, we learn, had reference to clause 21— 
“Power to Supply Gas-Fittings, &c.” After discussion, the clause 
has been inserted in the Bill in the following terms :— 

1.—The Council may purchase, sell, let for hire, fix, repair, and 
remove, but shall not manufacture, engines, stoves, ranges, pipes, 
and other gas fittings for lighting, motive, heating, ventilating, 
cooking, or any other purposes, and may provide all materials and 
work necessary or proper in that behalf, and with respect thereto 
may demand and-take such remuneration or rents and charges, 
and make such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon. 

2.—The Council may enter into contracts for the execution of 
any of the powers of this section, and shall not themselves lay 
any pipes on the consumer’s premises except between the main 
of the Council and the consumer’s meter, nor shall they sell any 
such gas-fittings as aforesaid except through a contractor. 

3.—Any fittings let for hire under the provisions of this section 
shall not be subject to distress or to the landlord's remedy for 
rent, or be liable to be taken in execution under process of any 
Court or proceedings in bankruptcy against the person in whose 
possession the same may be. 

4.—Subject as hereinafter provided, all such fittings let for 
hire as atoresaid shall, notwithstanding that they te fixed or 
fastened to any part or any premises in which they may b3 situate, 
or to the soil under any such premises, at all times continue to be 
the property of, and removeable by, the Council. Provided that 
nothing in this subsection shall affect the amount of assessment 
for rating of any premises upon which any such fittings are or 
shall be fixed. 

5.—The Council shall only be entitled to the privileges and 
exemptions conferred by this section in respect of such fittings as 
shall have upon them respectively a sufficient mark or brand in- 
dicating the Council asthe actual owners thereof. 

6.—Provided as follows : 


(a) The Council shall so adjust the charges to be made by 
them for any such fittings, or for the fixing, repairing, cr 
removal thereof, as to meet the sum properly chargeable for 
the costs and expenses incurred by them under the powers of 
this section in connection therewith (including interest upon 
moneys borrowed for those purposes and all sums applied to 
sinking fund for repayment of moneys so borrowed) ; 

(b) The sums properly chargeable and received by the 
Council in connection with the purposes in this section men- 
tioned in each year (including interest and sinking fund) shall 
be separately shown in the published accounts of the gas 
undertaking of the Council for that year ; 

(c) Every sum charged by the Council in respect of the 
provision of such fittings, or the fixing, repairing, or removal 
thereof, shall be separately stated on every demand note 
delivered by the Council to the consumer. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING DISTRICT GAS BILL. 





This Bill was before the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House 
of Commons (and ordered for third reading) last Thursday. The 
House of Lords have already passed the Bill, the objects of which 
were given in the “ JourNAL” for May 21, p. 529. 


Mr. H. Woodall explained that two years ago new Directors came 
into office, and pursued a rather vigorous policy, with the result that 
a very large number of new consumers were obtained, and as many as 
1300 prepayment consumers were now waiting to be connected. ‘This 
accounted for what the Committee had termed rather large capital 
powers—namely, a total of £41,666, which included, however, £4300 
overspent capital. He admitted that the price—4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet—was comparatively high ; but it was more or less on a level with 
the prices in surrounding districts, and was accounted for by expendi- 
ture due to leakages caused by subsidences. 

Mr. E. Moon, K.C. (the Speaker’s Counsel), called attention to the 
fact that the clause relating to the special purposes fund did not follow 
that in the Model Bill, and, as a matter of fact, gave the Directors un- 
limited powers in the amount they could allocate to the fund, whereas 
under the Model Bill it could not exceed one year’s dividends. 

Witness said that the Company were asking for the clause in the form 
in which it appeared in the Bill, for the reason that the area of supply 
was in a mining district, and when the mines were worked out, it 
could very well happen that the gas business would be gone, as the 
population would leave. 

Mr. Moon replied that it really meant that the price of gas was being 
kept up to the extent of the amount which was placed to the special 
purposes fund; and witness agreed with this. Mr. Moon also said 
that if the Company accumulated a large reserve fund of this character 
it would seriously affect the purchase-price the Local Authority would 
have to pay for the undertaking if they ever wished to purchase. 

The CuarrMAN said the Committee could nct agree to the clause. 
It was only afew years ago that, as a concession to the gas companies, 
these reserve and special purposes funds had been allowed, and he did 
not think they could go beyond that now. Therefore the clause must 
be the same as that in the Model Bill. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Election of Directors of the Maidenhead Water Company. 


Last Wednesday, in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, Mr. Justice Parker heard a summons taken out by the de- 
fendants in the action of Coath v. Cox and the Maidenhead Water-Works 
Company, asking that the statement of claim might be struck out on 
the ground that it did not disclose any cause of action. The plaintiff, 
who holds 21 of the Company’s /1o shares, and purported to sue on 
behalf of all the other shareholders, claimed a declaration that certain 
of the Directors were not legally appointed, inasmuch as only thirteen 
instead of fourteen days’ notice was given of the meeting at which the 
Directors were re-elected. During the hearing, it transpired that a 
meeting of the Company would be held on the 1st prox , of which 
proper notice would be given, when all the Directors would come up 
for re-election, and be re-elected. As plaintiff was the only objector, 
his Lordship said he thought that the better plan would be to stay all 
further proceedings until after the meeting had been held. 








Cutting Off a Gas Supply at Colne. 


In the * Journat ” for the 14th of May last (p. 455), a case was re- 
ported in which a tradesman at Colne claimed damages from the Cor- 
poration for having unlawfully cut off his supply of gas. The County 
Court Judge gave judgment for the plaintiff for £4, with costs ; but the 
Town Clerk (Mr. A. Varley) submitted that he had no jurisdiction in 
such acase. His Honour acknowledged that the point was important ; 
and he said he would reserve his decision till the next Court day. At 
a recent meeting of the Town Council, the Clerk reported that the 
Judge had since informed the Registrar that, on further consideration, 
judgment must be entered for the defendants. 


_ 





Unlawfully Connecting a Gas-Meter. 


At the instance of the Commercial Gas Company, Mary Thomas, of 
Beaumont Street, Mile End, was summoned at the Thames Police 
Court last Saturday for unlawfully connecting a gas-meter without 
giving the required notice. Mr. Young said Mrs. Thomas’s husband 
was a bankrupt, and she traded in her own name asa milk vendor. A 
sum of money was owing to the Company for gas consumed. After 
due notice had been given, the gas was cut off; and, in consequence of 
what was seen by a collector, an examination was made, and it was 
then found the meter had been connected by means of white lead. 
The work had been imperfectly done, and it was fortunate that an 
examination had taken place, or the consequences might have been 
serious. The arrears due to the Company had now been paid, and 
the gas connected. Defendant said a collector had given her to under- 
stand that time had been allowed her by the Company. Sbe called a 
man in, and he made the connection with white lead. She was fined 
20s., with 23s. costs. 


_ 





Infringement of a Registered Mantle Name. 


Before the Birmingham Stipendiary Magistrate last Tuesday, the 
Provincial Incandescent Fittings Company, Limited, of Thomas Street, 
Manchester, were prosecutors in a case of infringement of a brand of 
incandescent mantles known under the registered name of ‘ Dazlite.’’ 
The defendants were Messrs, A. Etheridge and Sons, Limited, of 
Dudley Street, Birmingham. Mr. Sandlands, who prosecuted, ex- 
plained that on Feb. 12 of the present year a representative of his 
clients saw a dozen mantles purporting to be ‘‘ Dazlite ’’ in a shop at 
Aberdare, and on inquiry found that they had been obtained from 
Messrs. Etheridge and Sons. On visiting the defendants’ premises, 
this representative saw a mantle labelled “‘Dazlite” in the window. 
The Company then obtained a search warrant, and found on the pre- 
mises 350 boxes, each containing half-a-dozen mantles so marked. 
The Company asked the defendants for the name of the firm from 
whom the mantles came; but the defendants would not make any 
statement about the source of supply. Under the Merchandize Marks 
Acts, the Magistrate had power to prohibit the importation of these 
mantles. They were cheaper than the English-made mantles, and 
encouraged the shopkeepers to give a preference to foreign goods. 
The Company also asked for an order for the destruction of the 
mantles discovered on the defendants’ premises, and for substantial 
costs to cover the expenses of the case. The defendants pleaded 
guilty, and consented to an order for the destruction of the goods. 
Their Solicitor explained that the firm did not know the name was a 
registered one, and had only bought 30 gross of the mantles bearing 
this trade mark. The Magistrate inflicted a fine of £5, with £3 3s. 
costs on each of two summonses, and made the desired order. 








Oldham Gas Workers Demand for Increased Pay.—The Oldham Gas 
Committee have had under consideration at aspecial meeting an applica- 
tion on the part of several grades of workmen for an increase in wages 
and concessicns as to holiday pay. In the application put forward, an 
advance of 5d. per shift was asked for shiftmen, 3d. per hour increase 
for yardmen and other labourers, a week’s holiday, with pay, per year 
for all classes of workmen, payment of double time in all cases where 
such is not now paid for work on Christmas Day and Good Friday, and 
single pay if not working. There was also an application from the 


main and service layers for an increase of 4d. per hour. The Commit-. 


tee could not see their way to entertain the demand made by the main 
and service layers and shiftmen. With regard to the other applica- 
tions, it was decided that, as they affect several other departments of 
the Corporation, they should be dealt with collectively by all the Com- 
mittees concerned, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Annual Report of the Engineer and Manager. 

The Gas Engineer and Manager of the Bradford Corporation (Mr. 
Charles Wood) has presented to the Gas Committee his report on the 
working of the gas undertaking in the twelve months ended the 31st 
of March. It is accompanied by an analysis of the gas accounts, 


‘compared with those for the preceding year. 


Mr. Wood opens his report with an expression of pleasure at its 
satisfactory nature. But for the unfortunate national coal strike, the 
results would, he says, have been even more favourable than those pre- 
sented ; and the profits would have been an easy record since the last 
reduction made in the price of gas eight years ago. During the year, 
the wages of almost every class of workman were advanced, and in 
many cases the work was reduced; while the cost of nearly every kind 
of material went up. The Committee were again very fortunate in 
placing their coal contracts ; being able, by purchasing just at the right 
time, to secure more than a year’s requirements at a slight average re- 
duction of price, instead of the advance of from 4d. to ts. per ton which 
was generally paid for gas coal. Mr. Wood says it is gratifying to 
know that the Committee have still 80,900 tons of this cheap coal to 
come in, and have as well 33,000 .ons in stock, when 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
advances are being asked for the present year’s contracts. 

In accordance with the usual practice, the cost of all new services 
and all repairs and renewals to plant except the vertical retorts at 
Thornton Road has been charged directly to revenue. Interest and 
sinking fund charges upon the goodwill of the added gas undertakings 
cost upwards of £18,000. The benefit to the gas consumers by the 
reduced gas charges in these areas amounted to £14,521. 

The total quantity of gas produced during the year was 2,148,225,000 
cubic feet—being an increase of 10,223,000 cubic feet, or 0°47 per cent., 
compared with the year rg10-11. The gas sold, including 167,429,000 
cubic feet used in the public lamps, amounted to 2,003,418,000 cubic 
feet—being a decrease of 0 03 percent. There would have been an 
increased sale of 14 per cent. but for the reduced consumption in 
March due to the closing of works on account of the coal strike. Mr. 
Wood gives a table showing the quantities of gas sold in the different 
districts during the year ended Dec. 31 last, and for the preceding 
year. For purposes of comparison, the figures for 1899 are also given ; 
this period being prior to the taking over by Bradford of the North 
Bierley, Clayton, Eccleshill, Idle, and Heaton districts. There were 
increases in five and decreases in three of the districts. 

During the year, 206,834 tons of coal and cannel were carbonized ; 
6:92 per cent. of cannel being used, against 5°31 per cent. in 1910-11. 
The average cost of the coal was tos. 953d. per ton; the previous 
figure being tos. 7°52d. There were 298 lbs. of coal carbonized per 
retort charged ; and the average quantity of gas made per ton of coal 
was 10,386 cubic feet—being 55 feet less than last year. Mr. Wood 
explains that the extra proportion of cannel and the extra cost of coal 
(which includes the cost of stocking and removing from stock), as well 
as the smaller yield of gas, were all due to the coal strike necessitating 
the use of coal and cannel from stock from December to March. The 
results are, he says, much better than could have been expected, seeing 
that some of the coal had been in stock for ten to fifteen years. 

Dealing with the revenue account for the year, Mr. Wood says the 
total salaries for manufacture, distribution, and management amounted 
to £5823, or an increase of {108 ; carbonizing wages absorbed £30,978, 
or an advance of £2073; coal cost £111,631, or £2825 more; and the 
expenditure on purification was £3860—a decrease of £351. The sum 
of {28,076 was spent on the repair and maintenance of works; 
being {691 more than in the year 1910-11. The repairs to mains and 
services, including the cost of new services, amounted to £6860—an 
increase of £1837. This increase was due to the extra cost of wages 
and materials (some items of the latter having risen 40 per cent. in 
price), to the larger number of new services, and to the replacement 
of old services in the added areas. A sum of £1764 was spent on the 
repair and maintenance of meters, or {1095 more than before. This 
increase was caused by the Committee having taken the opportunity of 
writing-off a considerable amount for depreciation of meters, chiefly 
in the added districts. Meter inspection cost £3908, or an increase of 
£303. The Finance Committee’s charges for administration and col- 
lection of accounts were {1700—the same as for several years past. 
The miscellaneous expenses amounted to {907—an increase of £60. 
Stationery cost £469, or £37 less; and bad debts, which amounted to 
£907, show a decrease of £450, which Mr. Wood regards as a satis- 
factory reduction. The amount paid for rents (principally ground 
rents) was {701, or £5 more than before. A sum of £14,214 had to be 
paid for rates, or £489 less than in 1910-11. The stove department 
cost £3601; but the revenue from it was £3852—leaving a balance of 
profit of £251, against £123 before. 

The following are the main items of income: £192,338 was received 
for gas—a decrease of £534. Meter-rents amounted to £2683, or £43 
more. Coke yielded £39,483, or £221 more. Mr. Wood points out 
that this figure would been been several thousand pounds higher if 
the Committee had sold coke at market prices during the coal strike. 
Tar brought in £15,809, or an increase of £2238; and ammoniacal 
liquor produced {22,251—an increase of £1797. From the sale of 
spent oxide to the chemical-works the Committee had £2282, which 
was {714 less than before. The cost of coal less residuals (excluding 
profit on the chemical-works) was £34,088 ; being £1430 better than in 
the year 1910-11. Purification, less the revenue from spent oxide, cost 
£1578, or £364 more. Rents received amounted to £1084, or £2 less. 
The gross profit on the chemical-works, including the profit on the 
sale of ammoniacal liquor, was £4531, against £3610 in the preceding 
year. 

The gross profit for the year amounted to £68,912 ; being £3584 less 
than for rg10-11. Interest on loans, &c., amounted to £28,172—a 
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decrease of £1657. Income-tax was £705 more, due to greater profits ; 
while the sinking fund contribution of £27,549 shows an increase of 
£683. The net profit is thus £9618, or £3316 less than before. 

During the year, there was spent on capital account the sum of 
£10,494, made up of £1117 on new mains and £9377 on the vertical 
retort installation at Thornton Road. The total capital expenditure 
up to the end of the financial year was £1,194,126, of which £460,714 
has been repaid. 

A sum of £27 500 was received last year towards the cost of street 
lighting. The amount paid for gas used worked out at 1s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, compared with 1s. 34d. before. 

The principal items of the working results are given in the tables 
appended to the report. Mr. Wood points out that the coal trouble is 
responsible for the slight falling-off on several points. He says the 
only item that needs comment is the increase of 0°5 per cent. in the 
unaccounted-for gas. He explains that this is really the difference 
between the quantity of gas made at the works, as registered by the 
station meters, and the total registered by the consumers’ meters, 
together with the quantity used in the public lamps. It is made up of 
condensation, amounting to from 1 to 14 per cent., which is always 
greater during severe changes of temperature; loss by consumers’ 
meters, which is at least 2 per cent. on the average (all to the benefit 
of the consumer) ; and the actual leakage due to corrosion and frac- 
tures of mains and service-pipes. Mr. Wood says there is no doubt 
that leakage proper is increasing throughout the country, and that it 
is due to two reasons—first, the higher pressures now used to obtain 
greater lighting efficiency; and, secondly, the heavier motor road 
traffic, causing vibrations and disturbances of the pipes in main roads. 
The average cost of the gas per 1000 cubic feet in the holders rose last 
year from 10°185d. to 10°229d. The average illuminating power of the 
gas supplied during the year was 17°35 candles (an increase of 0°3 
candle), as officially tested. But Mr. Wood says it must be remem- 
bered, when comparing the results with others, that the Act of Parlia- 
ment requires in Bradford a certain old type of burner to be used. 
When tested by the new “ Metropolitan” No. 2 argand burner, Bradford 
gas has an increased value of more than 3 candles. 

The following are some of the items from the working statement for 
the past year ; the figures for 1910-11 being given for comparison :— 


IQIO-II, IQTI-I2. 

Coal and cannel carbonized, tons . 204,765 «6 206,834 
Gas made, thousands of cubic feet . 2;138,002 .. 2,148,225 
* per ton of coal, cubic feet . . TOAAE 4 10,386 

aa per retort charged, cubic feet . 1,430 1,385 
Retorts charged, ) et ket oro) A eGee 1,550,475 
Gas accounted for, thousands of cubic feet 2,004,042 .. 2,003,418 
Pe », pertonofcoal,cubic feet 0787 . <s 9,686 

é », percent.onmake. . O74 -2« 93°26 
Coke and breeze saleable, tons. he ae 89,474 «- 90,101 
ME »  pertonofcoal,cwt.. . es 8°71 
Ter ieee Nees. 4-4-3 SG. 6 6 es $2;500 «% 12,831 
ne per ton of coal, gallons. . . a 12°09 
Ligquormade,tons . . . . + « + ay 26,853 
pt »»  pertonofcoal, gallons. . 20226 “aie 28°36 


The analysis of the accounts shows that the net cost of gas was 
£123,426, or at the rate of 14°786d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, 
compared with £120,375, or 14°416d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, in 
1910-11. The net profit last year, as shown above, was £9618, com- 
pared with £12,934 before; the rates per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold 
being respectively 1°152d. and 1°549d. 


a 
—_— 


BELFAST CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





The Past Year’s Working. 


At the Meeting of the Belfast County Borough Council on Monday 
last week, the minutes presented by the Gas Committee contained the 
annual report of the Committee, together with the accounts of the gas 
undertaking for the year ended the 31st of March last. The gross 
profit on the manufacture and sale of gas and residuals was £69,341 ; 
being an increase of £4773 on the previous year. Adding bank 
interest, and deducting the cost of the working of the stoves depart- 
ment, there was left asum of £69,323. From this had to be deducted 
the dividends and interest on capital (£12,767), and the equivalent of 
interest on the redeemed stock (£4091), £16,858, leaving a net profit of 
£52,465, or an increase of £5908 on the amount for rgto-11. Adding 
the balance brought forward, £24,888, there was produced a total 
of £77,353 at the credit of the profit and lossaccount. Out of this the 
following sums have been set aside: Sinking fund, £7444; reserve 
for insurance of works (two years), £3200; contingent renewal fund 
(two years), £6000 ; reserve fund, £20,000—making a total of £36,644, 
and leaving a balance of f{q0,709. Out of this the Gas Committee 
have contributed for public purposes the following amounts : Finance 
Committee, in aid of rates, {10,000 ; dividends and sinking fund on the 
new City Hall stock, £11,356—making together {21,355, and leaving 
a balance of £19,353 at the credit of the profit and loss account. 

The working statements included in the accounts show that, under 
the supervision of Mr. James D. Smith, the Gas Engineer and 
Manager, 103,148 tons of coal and 2,482,995 gallons of gas oil were 
used in the production of 1,224,282,000 cubic feet of coal gas and 
I,114,241,000 cubic feet of water gas—a total of 2,338,523,000 cubic 
feet ; being 54,874,000 cubic feet, or 2°34 per cent., more than in the 
year Ig1o-11. Of the total quantity of gas made, 2,163,420,000 cubic 
feet were sold, or 92°512 per cent. The make per ton of coal was 
11,869 cubic feet. The residuals produced were: Coke and breeze, 
63,392 tons; tar, 1,210,880 gallons ; and ammoniacal liquor, 2,463,000 
gallons—being respectively 12:291 cwt., 11.739 gallons, and 23°878 
gallons per ton of coal. } 

Alderman Craic, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, in moving 
the adoption of the minutes, said the accounts of the gas undertaking 
for the year ended the 31st of March last had been before the Commit- 
tee during the past month ; and he was pleased to say that the result 





of-the year’s work was of a very satisfactory character. The gross 
profit amounted to £69,323, which was within £170 of their record of 
1906; but the cost of coal since then had increased 1s. 8d. per ton, 
which was equal to £8600, The Committee had also increased the dis- 
counts to gas consumers, which was equivalent to a further sum of 
£17,750; and, without taking into consideration the advance in the 
price of other materials, this showed that the cost of working had now 
been reduced to the extent of upwards {26,000 per annum. This was 
certainly due to more up-to-date methods of working, as the men had 
had a considerable advance in their standard wages since that period. 
In the revenue account, dealing first with the coal-gas section, there 
had been an increase of £671 in the cost of coal; the quantity car- 
bonized being 103,148 tons. This was 1994 tons less than before; but, 
owing to the coal strike, they had to pay about £2600 extra. There 
had also been an increase of £195 in the cost of carbonization ; but 
against this their make of coal gas had been augmented by more than 
213 million cubic feet. Compared with the cost for the previous year, 
after making allowance for the advanced price of coal, this meant a 
saving of £2964 in the cost of working, and, compared with 1909-10, a 
saving of £8570. There had been a decrease of £1793 in the cost 
of purification; but, taking into consideration the increase in the 
make of gas, it actually meant a saving of £1879. Comparing it 
with the year 1910, the saving amounted to £3954. In the water- 
gas section, there was an increase in the make of 33 million cubic 
feet. The cost had gone up slightly, owing principally to the 
advance in the price of coke, and an increase in the quantity of oil 
used per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. The cost of purification, how- 
ever, had decreased. The total make of gas for the year was upwards 
of 2338 million cubic feet; and the cost in the gasholder £164,513. 
Here, owing to the economy resulting from the improved methods of 
working introduced by their Engineer, there was a saving of £1596, 
notwithstanding the advance in the cost of coal; and, compared with 
1909-10, after allowing tor a reduction of £5800 in the cost of oil, there 
was a clear saving of £10,500. Turning to the credit side of the 
account, the sale of gas through ordinary meters was 1695 million 
cubic feet—an increase of 304 millions, and a net increase in the 
revenue of £1443. Through prepayment meters the Committee sold 
270 million cubic feet—an increase of 324 millions, amounting to 
£3848. During the year they sold 66,553 tons of coke and breeze, for 
which they received £54,369, after deducting cost of labour and cart- 
age—an advance of £1556. There was a decrease in the make of tar 
amounting to £305, and an increase in the make of ammoniacal liquor 
—for which they also received a better price—amounting to £838. 
Thus, on the whole, they had an increase of more than £2000 from 
their residuals. In the stoves department they had had a very success- 
ful year; the cost of working having been reduced to the extent of 
£506. In the month of ‘September they had an exhibition of gas 
cooking and heating appliances and incandescent lighting, during 
which they disposed of 1355 heaters, cookers, and other appliances. 
In January they opened show-rooms, which should prove a great con- 
venience to the gas consumers. During the year they hired-out 1782 
cookers and 1071 heaters, and sold 691 cookers and heaters. This 
made a total of 10,980 cookers and 5487 heaters on hire, and 5903 
cookers and heaters sold outright—a total of 22,370 stoves. In the 
profit and loss account, after paying dividends and sinking fund, they 
had set aside to the reserve fund £20,000 ; insurance of works, £3200 ; 
and contingent renewal fund, {6000. They had also contributed 
£10,000 to the general purposes fund in aid of the rates, and £11,355 
for the dividends and sinking fund of the new City Hall—a total of 
£21,355; and they carried forward the balance cf £19,353. In the 
capital account they had made some alterations in accordance with the 
financial report prepared by the Engineer and Mr. Creighton (the 
Collector and Cashier). They had written off expenditure the sum of 
£31,240, this being the cost of buildings and plant which had been 
removed, and £7836 for old meters sold as scrap. They had also re- 
arranged the capitalized profits account, so that the items appeared 
as reserves for the different accounts for which they were originally 
set aside. During the year they had expended on new mains and 
services £4808 ; on account of vertical retorts, £4833; on the Gas 
Bill, £977 ; on new meters, £2027 ; on the prepayment system, £3935 ; 
and on stoves, £4091—a total of £20,671. He was pleased to say that 
the Gas Bill promoted by the Corporation had received the Royal 
Assent, and was therefore now on the Statute Book. The Bill, when 
first proposed, met with strenuous opposition from some of the sur- 
rounding property owners; but, after a meeting with the persons con- 
cerned, matters were satisfactorily arranged, and it went through as 
an unopposed measure. The powers conferred by the Act would help 
the Committee to provide a cheap and efficient supply of gas to the 
consumers, and would be of great use in the development of the gas 
undertaking. 

Mr. Doran seconded the motion. 

The CuHarrMan (Alderman Sir James Henderson) said the figures 
submitted by Alderman Craig were most satisfactory ; and he thought 
the Committee and the officials of the Gas. Department deserved the 
greatest credit for the success that attended last year’s working. 

Mr. GILLILAND inquired if there had been any increase or diminu- 
tion in the amount of leakage from the mains. Personally he thought 
there had been an increase, owing to the increased weight of the traffic 
in the streets. 

Mr. J. JoHNSTON said none of the Managers of the gas-works had 
done better than Mr. Smith, the present Manager. 

Mr. RippELL having also congratulated the Manager upon the 
result of the year’s working, 

Alderman Craic, in reply to Mr. Gilliland, said the leakage of gas 
during the year had amounted to about 1} per cent. 

The motion was carried. 


—_ 
—-_ 





The employees of the Gorleston and Southtown Gas Company 
had their annual outing on the tst inst. in London ; a very enjoyable day 
being spent. Thanks were accorded to the Chairman and Directors 
for their liberality ; to the Manager (Mr. J. Witten), who was unable to 
be present, for arranging the outing ; and to the foreman (Mr. W. Poll), 
for carrying out the secretarial work in connection with it. 
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SOUTHPORT CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Details of the Past Year’s Working. 


In his report to the Southport Corporation Gas Committee on the 
working of the undertaking during the past financial year, Mr. John 


Bond, the Gas Engineer, states that the sale of gas increased by 7,495,000 
cubic feet, and that residuals realized £1573 more than was the case 
in the preceding year. The prepayment system of gas supply now 
amounts to 12°5 per cent. of the whole consumption, and shows an 
increase of 91 per cent. on the previous year. Of the total gas 
supplied through ordinary meters, the Southport consumptioa in 
the past year was 334,047,000 cubic feet, equivalent to 80°56 per cent. ; 
the Birkdale consumption was 60,425,800 cubic feet, representing 16°74 
per cent.; and the remaining 11,194,400 cubic feet, or 2°70 per cent. 
was consumed in the Ainsdale, Banks, and Scarisbrick districts. For 
the previous year, the figures were as follows: Southport, 330,940,800 
cubic feet, or 80°42 per cent.; Birkdale, 70,739 200 cubic feet, or 
17°19 per cent.; Ainsdale, Banks, and Scarisbrick 9,832,800 cubic feet, 
or 2°39 per cent. 

The total receipts for the past year for gas supplied to private con- 
sumers in Southport amounted to £49,468. In Birkdale the revenue 
from the same source was £13,164, and the rebate amounted to £2678. 
The average price received for all gas supplied was 2s. 6 7d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Owing to the national coal strike, Mr. Bond says the 
working expenses were somewhat heavier than they otherwise would 
have been. The high-pressure lighting plant installed at the Eastbank 
Street department in January last has given entire satisfaction. Mr. 
Bond adds: “It is pleasing to know that there are 72 high-pressure 
lamps connected to this plant; representing a total candle power of 
66,000. I can with confidence recommend the Committee to instal a 
much larger plant in the near future.” 

As to the financial position of the gas estate, Mr. Bond says it con- 
tinues satisfactory. The capital employed was the same as in the pre- 
vious year. The total amount expended per 1ooo cubic feet of gas sold 
was 11s. 5d. for the year 1911-12, and 11s. 7d. for the year 1910-11 ; 
while the capital outstanding per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 7s. 3d. 
and 7s. 6d. respectively. The net profit on the past year’s working 
was £17,887. Mr. Bond remarks: “As it is thought desirable (after 
paying the £13,000 in aid of rates) that the balance of £5447, together 
with £559 brought forward, should go towards the further liquidation 
of the reconstruction account, when so applied this account would then 
show the small sum of £47 still to be paid off.” 

The capital account (total amount expended) now stands at £300,029, 
and the gas-works debt, after deducting payments through the sinking 
fund, at £189,875, apportioned as follows: 3 per cent. stock, £81,555; 
34 per cent. stock, £5000 ; and loans, £103,320. 

For the year ended March, 1911, the quantity of gas sold was 
2,052,000 cubic feet more than in the previous twelve months ; and the 
net profit was £13,400, of which £13,000 was used in relief of the rates. 


STOCKTON CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Important Extension Scheme. 


At the Meeting of the Stockton-on-Tees Town Council last Tuesday, 
the Gas Committee reported that they had considered the question of 


extending the gas-works so as to provide for additional carbonizing 
plant which will shortly be required. The Committee had had before 
them a report by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. William Ford), 
stating that the site of the present worksis not well adapted for further 
extensions, especially in regard to the carbonizing department ; and to 
enable them to carry out such additions as would be a reasonable pro- 
vision for from ten to twenty years, he advised the purchase of the old 
rivet-works adjacent, if they could be secured on fair terms. Here an 
up-to-date carbonizing plant of 1} million cubic feet per day capacity, 
with sufficient area for duplication, could be erected on the vertical 
retort principle, which, in his opinion, would not only pay its due pro- 
portion for interest and redemption, but would produce favourable 
results to gas consumers and ratepayers alike, and also provide coal 
storage equivalent to all the requirements of carbonizing plant of 
24 million cubic feet per day. On the site of the present No. 2 retort- 
house Mr. Ford suggested that the carburetted water-gas plant should 
be duplicated, including a set of four purifiers for dealing with the gas 
produced. This would materially assist in prolonging the life of the 
present purifiers. During the past two years the increased make of gas 
has been considerable—viz., 47,285,000 cubic feet ; and if this rate of 
increase is continued during the next two years, additional carbonizing 
plant, with a safe reserve margin, will be essential for the provision of 
an efficient supply of gas within the parliamentary area. Mr. Ford 
submitted the following approximate estimate of the additional capital 
required : 


LAREN: 4. SF oi. 8 6 ee Sf 
Boundary wall, bridge, foundations, railway exten- 

sion, &c. ol) ee ee ORL ao 
1} million retort-hcuse and bench, with elevators 


£2,500 0 O 


1,409 0 0 











and conveyors, &c. . ... . 19,500 0 O 

? million carburetted water-gas plant oo 3,500 0 O 

Four purifiers, 20 feet square, when required, say 1,800 0 oO 
Extensions to sulphate plant, new still saturator 

and sulphate store,&c. . . . . .« « « « 650 0 oO 

£29,350 0 0 

Contingencies 650 0 oO 

Total . .« » » £30000 © 0 


The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman J. Harrison) moved 
that the Council accept the offer for the sale of the old works near the 
gas-works, having an area of 3652 yards, for £2500, in which price is 
included an overhead travelling crane, planing machine, &c. The 
larger scheme, he was careful to explain, was not then before the 





Council ; but it was obvious that some scheme of extension would have 
to be carried out very shortly. They were told by the Manager that 
at the present time they were as near the maximum production of their 
works as they ought to be, consistent with the carrying-on of the 
undertaking in safety. The Gas Committee were unanimously of 
opinion that the time was nearly ripe for extension ; and they hoped to 
be able to submit definite proposals in September, aftér Mr. Ford’s 
return from British Columbia. For such purpose, there was only this 
one site available ; and the Committee considered they were forturate 
in getting the offer of it on the favourable terms named. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was carried unanimously. 


— 


KENDAL GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 





The Past Year’s Workiag. 


The working results of the Gas and Water Departments were referred 
to at some length at the recent quarterly meeting of the Kendal Town 
Council, over which the Mayor (Mr. W. H. Musgrove) presided. 


In moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, Alderman Monkhouse, alluding to the report of the Gas 
Manager (Mr. W. R. Wilson), said that during the past year they had 
carbonized a larger quantity of coal than in any other year since they 
purchased the undertaking, and consequently they had made and sold 
a record amount of gas. In fact, the gas sold amounted to 85,595,100 
cubic feet, against 82,261,400 feet the previous year. Mr. Wilson had 
been paying a good deal of attention to the question of unaccounted- 
for gas, and had brought it down to a more reasonable figure. The 
gross receipts for gas were £11,193, against £10,753; and residuals 
realized £4276, against £3892. The total receipts were £15,582, and 
the expenditure £11,341, leaving a gross profit of £4241, against £3667 
—showing a net increase of £574. This was very satisfactory. The 
number of consumers was 3750—1855 ordinary and 1895 prepayment. 
In 1896, the total was 1555. The unaccounted-for gas was 6°69 per 
cent., compared with 7°62 per cent. the year before. The cost of coal 
averaged 15s. 7d. per ton. They had now 1308 gas-cookers out, an 
increase of 163 during the year. The net result of the year’s working 
was that, with gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, Mr. Wilson had 
made the largest surplus since the works came into their hands. He 
had accomplished this under difficult circumstances. Seven years ago 
they closed their capital account. That was to say, whatever was 
required at the gas-works, structurally or otherwise, now came out of 
revenue ; and he felt they owed a great deal to Mr. Wilson for the care 
he took on their behalf. He had managed to make the concern one 
of the best of its size in the United Kingdom. Last year they brought 
forward into the surplus account £461. This year they carried forward 
£1406. A sum of £400 was paid last year for the relief of the rates, 
and they paid off £764, the balance of the cost of the Burneside exten- 
sion. ‘This was paid out of surplus profits. In the ordinary way it 
would have had to be borrowed, and the interest and redemption met 
by yearly instalments. Then they had promised out of the balance 
£500 for the current rate, so that the amount carried forward to this 
year’s account was £120. They must, however, face what was inevi- 
table. They would probably have to meet aconsiderable increase in the 
cost of coal. They advertised for tenders, but encountered a 2s. 6d. per 
ton increase. Probably this might be slightly varied ; but it would put 
Mr. Wilson greatly on his mettle to keep the commodity at the same price, 
and show asurplus next year. He thought they should run the gauntlet, 
and not raise their price. The sale of residuals was very satisfactory. 
They commanded a high price for coke, because they had a good 
article, through buying a good classof coal. The price of gas was now 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, compared with 3s. 6d. in 1896; and meter- 
rents and the rent of gas-cookers had been abolished. They had repaid 
loans and put into the sinking fund £15,046, and handed to the general 
district rate £8000. The Water Department was not so lucrative. 
The rental in 1896 was £2796, and last year £3809. They had a 
deficiency in 1896 of £460, and last year one of £104. This year they 
had passed a resolution to pay the deficiency out of the reserve fund. 
The Gas and Water Departments were large ratepayers, and, including 
one or two small rents, paid £700 a year to the urban district and the 
poor rates. In the carbonization department, their wages-sheet 
amounted to something like £1000, so that they were helping the town 
in this way, and also supplying at a reasonable price a commodity 
which was indispensable. So far as the number of customers for gas 
was concerned, the increase in the town was only 18, so that they were 
nearly at their maximum as far as Kendal wasconcerned. The supply 
to Oxenholme had been completed, and there were 49 new customers 
there. He hoped this would beas lucrative as the Burneside extension. 
They proposed_to extend the mains from Bowston to Staveley ; and as 
soon as the connections were made, carbonization at Staveley would 
cease, and gas would be supplied from Kendal, the same as Burneside. 


. 





Teignmouth Gas Undertaking. 


The Gas Manager of the Teignmouth Urban District Council 
(Mr. J. A. Gray) presented his annual report at the regular meeting of 
the Urban District Council last Tuesday. It showed that the gross 
profit for the past financial year amounted to {1901 (12°07 per cent. on 
the capital indebtedness), and the net profit to £353. By order of the 
Council, a transfer of £268 had been made from the gas revenue to the 
district fund account, in connection with the public lighting improve- 
ment scheme; and £85 had increased the credit balance from £3352 
at March 31, 1911, to £3438 at the corresponding date this year. The 
output of gas amounted to 46,113,190 cubic feet—an increase of 
1,315,600 cubic feet compared with 1910-11. Private consumers used 
31,371,900 cubic feet—an increase of 2°36 per cent.—and prepayment 
meter consumers 5,674,700 cubic feet, or 12°2 per cent. more. It was 
estimated that 5,797,200 cubic feet of gas were consumed by the public 
lamps. The unaccounted-for gas amounted to 2,103,690 cubic feet, or 
4°56 per cent. of the total output—a reduction of 1°24 per cent. on the 
preceding year. 
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OLDBURY GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Results of the Past Year’s Working. 


At the Meeting of the Oldbury Urban District Council last Wednesday, 
the report and accounts of the gas undertaking for the past financial 


year, already noticed in the “ JourNAL” (ante, p. 55), were considered. 


In the particulars then given, it should have been stated that the sum 


of £1945 was transferred from the capital account to the profit and loss 
account. 


Mr. C. THoMLINson, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, in moving 
the adoption of the report, referred in detail to the accounts. He said 
the total income for the past year was £21,594, against £20,899 in 
1910-11, Or a net increase of £695. The gross profit was £4706, against 
£4056—an increase of £650; and the net profit £1116, against £465 — 
an increase of £651. Compared with other years, he considered that 
last year, with all the troubles they had had owing to the coal strike, 
was the best since the Council had had the gas-works under their man- 
agement ; and great credit was due to the Manager (Mr. A. Cooke). 
As far as the coal strike was concerned, he did not think there was a 
gas undertaking in the kingdom in such a unique position as they were 
at Oldbury ; and he thought Mr. Cooke was very fortunate in having 
in such a stcck of coal that they were able to keep up the full supply 
of gas. 

Mr. Evans, in seconding the motion, said he thought, on the whole, 
the report was a most satisfactory one, and reflected the greatest pos- 
sible credit on the management, He did not think any public body 
could have a better Manager than Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Davies agreed with the previous speakers that very great credit 
was due to the Gas Committee and the Manager. One pleasing feature 
of the accounts was that they had nearly £700 increase in the net 
profit, which clearly showed that there had been some energy displayed 
at the gas-works. 

After some further remarks, the report and accounts were adopted. 


-_— 
—— 


WORKINGTON CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Reports and Accounts for the Past Year. 


The Gas Engineer and Manager of the Workington Corporation 
(Mr. E. George Hutchinson) has presented his third annual report, 


embracing the year ended the 31st of March last. He states that the 
improvements made in the carbonizing plant resulted in considerable 
saving; and the conditions of work have been improved for the 
stokers. The quantity of coal carbonized was 9532 tons, and the make 
af gas was 109,856,000 cubic feet, or 365 per cent. more than in 
Igto-11. The quantity sold through ordinary meters was 62,079,700 
cubic feet, and through prepayment meters 29,260,700 cubic feet— 
together, 91,340,400 cubic feet. The gas accounted for was 102,879,000 
cubic feet, or 93°48 per cent. of the make. The residuals produced 
per ton carbonized were : Coke and breeze, 13'5 cwt.; tar, 11 gallons; 
sulphate of ammonia, 24°22 lbs. 

The report of the Borough Treasurer (Mr. John Noble) for the past 
financial year shows that the gross profit was £3626, against £3996 in 
the preceding year; being a decrease of £370. ‘The net profit, after 
meeting interest, sinking-fund charges, and loan repayments, is £1905, 
compared with £1714 in the preceding year—an increase of {191. In 
accordance with the instructions of the Council, Mr. Noble transferred 
£650 to the old district fund. This left a profit of £1255 not appropri- 
ated. He explains that the small decrease in the gross profit is more 
than accounted for by the reduction in the price of gas and in the price 
charged for public lamps. 

On the reports being presented to the Gas Committee, it was moved 
that the profit of £1265 should be placed to the credit of the gas under- 
taking. An amendment was, however, proposed to use {1000 in 
reduction of the rates and to put the balance in the gas-works reserve 
fund for the purpose of extensions. This was carried. It was also 
moved that the price of gas should be reduced by 3d. per rooo cubic 
feet, and that discounts be abolished. An amendment was submitted 
making the reduction 1d. and abolishing discounts. The motion was, 
however, carried. 

In moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee at the 
last meeting of the Town Council, Alderman Hall said they had con- 
sumed 20 tons less coal, made 3,876,000 cubic feet more gas, and sold 
4,140,000 cubic feet more than in the preceding year, which was avery 
great record for the Gas Department. This was accounted for by 
knowing what coal to buy, by better retort work and practice, and by 
the fact that their plant was in exceedingly good order. Though they 
had used less coal, they had produced 350 tons more coke, which re- 
flected credit on the management. These savings reduced to cash 
amounted to £352 1os., or £77 more than they paid their Gas Engineer 
as a year’s salary. Improved methods of purification, adopted upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Hutchinson, had reduced the cost to £54 17S. 
from £204 6s. the previous year and £420 2s. 4d. in the financial year 
1909-10. While officially moving the adoption of the minutes, he 
opposed the recommendation to reduce the price of gas by 3d., in face 
of a demand by the coalowners for 2s. 6d. per ton more for coal, which 
on 9600 tons meant £1200 more to pay. An amendment was moved 
to reduce the price by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and after some remarks, 
it was carried by 14 votes to6. A motion to increase the charge for 
public lighting was defeated; and the minutes, as amended, were 
confirmed. 


<> 





__ The Enfield Gas Company have recently fitted up a printing office 
in the town with an improved system of lighting which has given such 
satisfaction that the proprietors have called special attention to it in a 
letter s2nt by them to a local paper in support of their contention that 
it is unnecessary to go away from the district in order to get work done 
efficiently and at reasonable cost, a ia 





WEST BROMWICH GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Increase in the Engineer’s Salary. 


At the Meeting of the West Bromwich Town Council last Wednes- 
day, the Gas Committee submitted a report containing a recommenda- 


tion that the salary of the Gas Engineer (Mr. Harold E. Copp) should 
be increased by £50 per annum. They stated that Mr. Copp was 
appointed in 1901, at a salary of {450 per annum, and that during 
the time he had been responsible for the management of the under- 
taking many improvements had been effected, and it had prospered 
greatly. Exclusive of the public lighting, the average price of gas had 
been reduced by more than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Chairman of the Committee (Mr. J. Brockhouse), in submitting 
the report, said the Committee were unanimously in favour of the pro- 
posed increase, believing it was quite justified by the extra duties that 
had been imposed upon Mr. Copp. It was a business transaction, and 
he believed the increase would bring in a tenfold reward. Mr. W. 
Lawley said he had seen four managers since he had been on the Gas 
Committee ; and while he did not wish to make any invidious compari- 
sons, he considered Mr. Copp was one of the most able men who had 
taken charge of the gas-works. He had never had to be reminded of his 
duty ; and unlike the other officials, he had not asked for an increase in 
his salary foreleven years. Even with {500a year, Mr. Copp would be 
the lowest-paid manager of any gas-works of a similar size over an area 
of many miles. Some members of the Council having spoken unfavour- 
ably of the proposed increase, and suggested that the price of gas 
should have first been reduced, Mr. Brockhouse, in reply, urged that 
in an undertaking such as theirs, with a capital of about £341,000, 
they should secure the best man possible. Mr. Copp had been very 
loyal to the Committee, and a good deal of the success of the gas un- 
dertaking was due to his management. If they asked a servant to do 
his best for them, they should not then “‘sweat” him. The recom- 
mendation was agreed to. ’ 





PUBLIC LIGHTING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


Gas Supersedes Electricity with Resulting Economy. 

The subject of the public lighting of Bournemouth, which has been 
before the Lighting Committee of the Corporation for the past seven 
years, was discussed at some length at the monthly meeting of the 
Town Council last Tuesday, with a result which must be regarded as 
highly satisfactory from the point of view of the gas industry. 


The Lighting Committee had had before them a statement, submitted 
hy the Chairman (Alderman Slade) showing the cost of lighting by 
electricity and gas respectively. It is unnecessary to give details, but 
only the totals, which were: Electricity, £2803; gas, £2151— difference 
in favour of gas, £652. The Gas Company offered to supply three- 
burner inverted high-power low-pressure lamps of 600-candle power 
each; the lamps (of which 249 would be required) to be supplied, 
fixed, maintained, lighted, and extinguished by the Company for a 
period of five years, at an inclusive charge, with gas, of £5 per lamp 
per annum. The lamps, &c., would remain the property of the Com- 
pany during and after the expiration of the term named. . The Com- 
mittee recommended that the change from electric to gas lighting 
should be made, and all necessary steps taken for carrying the resolu- 
tion into effect. 

The Town Crerk (Mr. Herbert Ashling) read a letter from the 
Secretary of the Bournemouth and Poole Electricity Supply Company, 
offering some remarks explanatory of their tender for the public light- 
ing submitted on Oct. 23 last; also one from the Borough Surveyor 
(Mr. F. W. Lacey) with reference to the proposal to light the main 
streets by gas. He said his attention had been called to a system of 
electric lighting by means of centrally suspended metallic filament 
lamps which he thought would appeal to the Council and also to the 
Lighting Committee. At all events, he should like to consider the 
scheme before the Council definitely decided upon gas, especially as 
the latter would mean considerable upheaval of the surface of the 
roads. He added: ‘ With regard to the gas, of course, you under- 
stand that the falling-off in the lighting in the first 400 to 6co hours is 
considerable, varying from 40 to 50 per cent.; whereas with metallic 
filament lamps it is not the case.” 

Alderman SLADE, in the course of a long statement, said that for 
the past three years the Lighting Committee had been making experi- 
ments with both gas and electric light, and they had every confidence 
in suggesting the adoption of the system they recommended. There 
were two reasons for this—the first on account of the increased 
lighting power they would get. At present, from the electric lights 
which were burning until midnight they had a total of 105,333 candle 
power in the area specified ; but in the proposed scheme it would be 
149,400 candles—an increase of 44,067candles. In the lighting from mid- 
night until dawn, there wasa candle power of 11,520; butin the proposed 
scheme it would be 28,000 candles—an increase of 16,480candles. This 
made a total increase of 60,547 candles, or equal tomore than 50 percent. 
The second reason for adopting the recommendation was that they 
would save money through the installation. The present system, 
burning till midnight, cost £2574, and under the proposed scheme it 
would cost £1245—a saving of £1329. From midnight until dawn the 
lighting now cost £229; but under the proposed scheme it would be 
only {210—a saving of £19. Thus, on the whole, the total saving was 
£1348. But loan charges would have to be paid through the installa- 
tion of the electric lighting; and this wasasum of £696. So that, 
taking this away from the cost of the gas-lamps, a net balance was left 
of {652perannum. The question had to be considered what was to be 
done with the money they would save if they agreed to the Committee’s 
recommendation. They must admit that Bournemouth was insuffici- 
ently lighted, especially the older parts of the borough ; but if the 
scheme suggested were adopted, the result would be that they would 
be able to make Bournemouth, instead of one of the worst-lighted 
towns in the country, one of the best, if not the very best. Having 
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criticized the letter received from the Secretary of the Electricity 
Company, Alderman Slade, said the statement in the letter of the 
Borough Surveyor as to the falling-off in the lighting power of the gas 
in the first 400 to 600 hours from 40 to 50 per cent. was absolutely un- 
true. He did not want any expert advice about it, because they had 
the thing before them. Gas-lamps which had been put up about three 
years ago had been tested, and there was not 2 per cent. falling-off in 
illuminating power after they had been fixed. The Borough Surveyor’s 
statement was misleading ; and he wasentirely wrong to make it, because 
it could be proved differently. They had the gas-lamps, and these had 
given every possible satisfaction; and it was because the Committee 
were so satisfied with this kind of light that they were confident in re- 
commending gas instead of electricity. 

Mr. Fox said he was not an engineer, but he was prepared to say 
that the lamps did depreciate. It would be unwise to take a retrograde 
step and return to gas lighting ; so he would ask Alderman Slade to let 
the matter be referred back to the Committee, where they could have 
a argument about the scheme. He moved an amendment to this 
effect. 

After some discussion, the amendment was put, and was lost bya 
majority of two. The Committee’s recommendation was then carried. 


SALFORD GAS-COAL CONTRACTS. 





Advantage Claimed for Contracting Privately. 


By contracting privately for coal and cannel, the Gas Committee of 
the Salford Corporation claim that they have saved a considerable 


. sum on purchases to date for the current year. This being in contra- 
ventionof the Standing Orders, Alderman Phillips, at last Wednesday's 
meeting of the Town Council, moved the suspension of the particular 
order which makes advertising compulsory, so that certain contracts 
for coal and cannel might be confirmed. He said that in past years 
there had been some objection in regard to the way in which the Gas 
Committee had bought their coal without advertising for tenders. 
This year advertisements had not been put in the papers, because the 
present state of the coal market would not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, lead to the best business, Colliery owners and representatives 
had met the Committee, and the business had been done by that body 
asa whole. The result had been exceptionally successful, and much 
to the pecuniary advantage of the Corporation. 

The proposal was opposed by several members of the Council ; and 
an amendment was moved to the effect that the whole matter be 
referred back to the Committee with an instruction that the Standing 
Order should be enforced. It wasthecontention of Alderman Jackson, 
who led for the opposition, that if the Committee were allowed to do 
this sort of thing, all other Committees of the Corporation should have 
a similar privilege. Further, he did not accept the statement of Alder- 
man Phillips that the Committee had saved money by private dealing ; 





and he was not prepared to give the Committee a free hand when other 
Committees had to observe the order. 

Alderman Snape said he could assure the Council that a consider- 
able sum had been saved on the provisional contracts entered into for 
the supply of coal and cannel. He warned members of the Council 
that if they insisted on the Standing Order being complied with, the 
ratepayers would have to pay some thousands of pounds more for coal 
than they would have to do under the arrangements made by the Gas 
Committee. 

On being put to the vote, the amendment was lost—15 voting for and 
29 against it. Therefore the Standing Order was suspended ; and the 
following contracts were confirmed : Cannel—Earl of Bradford, Great 
Lever, 25,000 tons of screened ; Mr. F. E. Moss, Tyldesley, 4000 tons 
of best screened ; Messrs. J. Roscoe and Sons, 5070 tons of screened 
Arley; Mr. J. E. Cowcill, 10,000 tons of best Wharncliffe silkstone. 
Coal—Messrs. J. Roscoe and Sons, 40,000 tons of screened Arley. 





REDUCTIONS IN PRICE AT SMETHWICK. 


The Gas Committee of the Smethwick Corporation recommended at 
a recent meeting of the Town Council the following alterations in the 


price of gas: In the case of prepayment consumers, the quantity of gas 
to be increased from 28 to 30 cubic feet for 1d., equal to a reduction of 
2°38d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and ordinary consumers for lighting pur- 
poses, a reduction of 2d. per rooo cubic feet toall classes. The charges 
for gas used for power and manufacturing purposes to be as follo NS : 
Consumers taking less than 2 million cubic feet per quarter, reduction 
of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet; those taking 2 and less than 3 millions, a 
reduction of 2d.; consumers of more than 3 million cubic feet per 
quarter, a reduction of 3d. It is estimated that these reductions will 
amount to a total of £3900 on the year’s output of gas. The recom- 
mendations gave rise to a rather long discussion. ; 

Alderman Adams asked if the Committee could not include in the 
concessions the special facilities which the Chairman had partially 
promised for users of gas for cooking and heating. Mr. Collins said 
that while he was pleased to see the reductions to ordinary and pre- 
payment consumers, he was not delighted with the gift of £1000 tothe 
users of gas for motive power. He asserted that gas was being supplied 
for this purpose at less than cost price ; and he thought the Committee 
ought to have made a reduction of a clear 3d. to the slot-meter con- 
sumers. Mr. Ryder said he could fully understand the position of the 
Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Pinkney), who was fighting a 
big battle against electricity ; and he could quite appreciate his anxiety 
to get hold of the large consumers. ; 

Replying to the criticism, Alderman Pinkney said before the Com- 
mittee could grant the concessions desired to consumers of gas for 
cooking and heating purposes, they would have to spend at least £3000 ; 
and it would necessitate the putting-in of two meters at every house, 
He believed when the coal market had settled down the Committee 

















Nine Thousand Dinners 


have been served with the minimum of 
trouble and the maximum of satisfac- 
tion to the writer of the following testi- 
monial as the result of using a Davis 
Cooker. It pays you well to have satis- 
fied consumers like this on your books? 











‘*For more than 25 years I have used con- 
stantly one of your Gas Stoves, and during that 
period it has given every satisfaction. Once 
only in the 25 years has it needed your atten- 
tion. 
bility and superior manufacture of your Stoves.”’ 


I think this fact is a proof of the dura- 
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would, by reason of economies at the works, be able to produce gas at 
such a price that people would be almost compelled to use it, and so 
make their day load. He asked his colleagues not to believe that they 
were selling gas ata loss. The only thing they were doing at a loss 
was the maintenance of incandescent burners, on which they did lose 
nearly {50a year; but, after all, they regarded this as being a good 
investment. 
The recommendations were approved. 


GAS y. ELECTRICITY AT PRESTON. 





Town Council and Street Lighting Experiments. 


The Streets and Lighting Committee of the Preston Town Council 
have for some time had under consideration the question of the better 


lighting of the principal thoroughfares in the town. At arecent meet- 
ing, the members of the Committee had before them a report by Mr. 
J. F. Simpson, the Electric Lighting Engineer, and another by Mr. T. 
Cookson, the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, with regard to gas. It 
was then decided to postpone the consideration of these reports, and 
to recommend the Council, as an experiment, to have Stanley Street 
lighted by metallic filament lamps at a cost not exceeding £70. 

When the proceedings of the Committee came up for confirmation 
at the last meeting of the Council, several members suggested that the 
recommendation had been arrived at without adequate thought; and 
an amendment was submitted that it be referred back for further con- 
sideration. It wasalso suggested that the proposed experiment should 
take place in some other less important and less efficiently lighted area 
than the street named. Mr. Houghton, supporting the action of the 
Committee, stated that the matter had been fully and adequately con- 
sidered, and Stanley Street was selected after long and continued dis- 
cussion. The experiment would cost only £70, and it would settle 
one way or another the new kind of lighting proposed by Mr. Simpson. 
Mr. Oakey considered that the Council ought not to try an experi- 
ment with the electric light unless they had a trial with gas. He said 
he did not hold a brief for either electricity or gas, but only considered 
the interests of the ratepayers. Mr. White, in defending the action of 
the Committee, said it was necessary that they should have experi- 
ments, so that they might the better understand the reports which had 
been submitted to them on the different methods of lighting. After 
the Committee had read the reports, they were not much nearer ; and 
the members thought the best way to deal with the matter was by 
making an actual experiment in the streets. In his response, Mr. 
Hodgson, the Chairman of the Streets and Lighting Committee, said 
he had refrained from going into the matter in open Council because 
he wanted to avoid a discussion ; the two parties interested—the Gas 
Company and the Electric Light Company—being large ratepayers. 

On being put to the vote, the amendment was declared lost; and the 
recommendation of the Committee was therefore approved, 





INCANDESCENT GAS-FITTINGS IN SCHOOLS. 


London County Council and Maintenance. 
The Education Committee of the London County Council presented, 
at the meeting of the Council last Tuesday, the following report on the 
maintenance of gas-fittings in schools ; and it was adopted. 


The Council, on Nov. 26, 1907, decided that at non-provided schools 
where incandescent lighting had been installed, the burners, globes, 
mantles, and forks should be renewed by the Council, as and when 
occasion required, during the winter months; that during the re- 
mainder of the year, and during the Christmas vacation, such renewals 
should be undertaken by the Managers without cost to the Council ; 
and that the cost of the renewal of incandescent gas-burners should be 
borne by the Council at schools exclusively occupied by the Council, 
and jointly by the Council and the Managers at schools which are used 
by the Managers as well as by the Council. We are advised that in 
the case of a number of non-provided schools the maintenance of the 
incandescent gas-fittings during the summer months, for which the 
Managers are responsible, is not efficiently carried out, and that, when 
the gas lighting is required for the Council’s classes during the winter 
months, it frequently happens that the incandescent fittings are in a 
state of bad repair and neglect, particularly when the interior of the 
school has been painted or cleaned during the holidays. In such 
cases, it has been tke practice to inform the Managers that, in accord- 
ance with the resolution referred to above, they are responsible for the 
maintenance of incandescent gas-fittings during the summer, and they 
are asked to ensure that the requirements are observed in future. 

We are of opinion, however, that a better arrangement would be for 
the Council to take over the whole of the work of maintaining gas- 
fittings, and to apportion the expenses between the Council and the 
Managers. ‘This course is followed in the case of the supply of fuel, 
the cost of gas, &c., and the proportion of the accounts to be paid by 
the Managers is calculated upon the number of occasions on which 
they occupy the school premises. If a similar arrangement is applied 
to the maintenance of gas-fittings, it will secure that the fittings are 
kept in a clean condition. In view of the fact that the Managers will 
contribute a portion of the cost of maintenance during the whole year, 
it is not anticipated that the Council will have to bear any additional 
expenditure. We recommend—‘“ That, as from Sept. 30, 1912, the 
resolution of Nov. 26, 1907, with reference to the maintenance of 
incandescent fittings in nen-provided schools, be not further acted 
upon. That, as from Oct. 1, 1912, and until further order, the burners, 
globes, mantles, and forks at non-provided schools where incandescent 
lights have been installed be renewed by the Council, as and when 
occasion requires, throughout the year ; and that the cost of mainten- 
ance of incandescent gas-fittings be borne entirely by the Council at 
schools exclusively occupied by the Council, and jointly by the Council 
and the Managers at schools which are used by the Managers as well 
as by the Council, on the basis of their respective user.” 
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ARE YOU BUYING 
SUITABLE COOKERS? 


The cookers that appeal to you as a 
practical man, by reason of their design, acces- 
sibility and strength of wearing parts, and 
consequent low maintenance cost. 


The Cookers that appeal to your consumers 
by reason of their simplicity, efficiency and 
economy, and the ease with which they can be 
kept clean— 


THE “MAIN” COOKERS. 





R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS; Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes’ Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 
56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 838, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 


125, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 
13, Whitworth Street West, MANCHESTER; 


8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt 
Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W, 
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SALES OF STOCKS AND SHARES. 


The principal features of the sale conducted by Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, were 


three issues of new capital by order of Directors. The first lots con- 
sisted of new ordinary £10 shares in the Ascot District Gas and Elec- 
tricity Company, ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent., but 
carrying 54 per cent.asfromthe15thinst. They were sold at £10 ros. 
each. Some {10 ‘“C” shares in the East Grinstead Gas and Water 
Company, ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent., but carrying 
£6 13s. per cent. from the 31st inst., were next offered; and they 
realized £11 1os. to {12 apiece. Next came some 4 per cent. perpetual 
debenture stock of the same Company, which was all sold at £94 to 
£95 per £100. The other new issue consisted of £3000 of 43 per cent. 
perpetual debenture stock of the Annfield Plain and District Gas Com- 
pany, which was all placed at {90 per {100. At the same sale, a few 
fully-paid additional ordinary £10 shares in the North Middlesex Gas 
Company, ranking for a standard dividend of 7 per cent., subject to 
the sliding-scale, and now carrying £7 7s. per cent., were disposed of, 
by order of executors, for £15 10s. each ;. the purchaser taking the 
dividend accruing from the 1st of January of the present year, which 
at the rate last paid amounts to 7s. 44d. pershare. Some £5 additional 
7 per cent. shares in the Harwich Gas Company, sold under similar 
instructions, fetched £6 15s. each. 

A large number of gas and water shares were offered for sale by 
public auction at the Knowsley Hotel, Bury (Lancs.), last Thursday. 
The following transactions were recorded : 28 new ordinary {10 shares 
in the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company sold for £15 15s. per 
share; a £22 19s. 4d. “‘A” redeemable annuity of the Accrington and 
District Gas and Water Board, 28 years’ purchase; 30 original {10 
shares in the Fleetwood Gas Company, £19 per share; 15 “‘B” shares, 
of £10 each, in the same Company, £17 per share; 22 perpetual annu- 
ities of 14s. each of the Warrington Corporation, under the Gas Act of 
1877, 274 years’ purchase; £328 of £5 per cent. maximum ordinary 
stock of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company, £122 Ios. per cent. ; 
£150 ordinary stock of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, 
£123 per cent.; £50 of consolidated 5 per cent. preference stock of the 
same Company, £133 per cent. ; £30 of 5 percent. preference stock of 
the same Company, £131 percent.; £109 of 5 per cent. debenture 
stock of the Southport Water Company, £128 per cent.; £167 of “A” 
stock of the Fylde Water Board, £73 per cent.; ordinary ‘“‘B” shares 
(£10) in the Cleveland Water Company, £17 5s. and £17 Ios. per 
share; a £35 Ios. perpetual annuity of the Bury and District Joint 
Water Board, 28 years’ purchase. 





~atiBb 


It was reported to a meeting of the Rochdale Corporation Gas 
Committee last Wednesday that a test of the new Glover-West vertical 
retorts had been made, and that the result was satisfactory. 





WATER FOR FIRE EXTINCTION IN LONDON. 


Provision of Additional Mains. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday— 
Major-General Lord CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V.O., the Chairman, pre- 
siding—a discussion took place on a report presented by the Fire 
Brigade Committee on the 14th of May last, on the subject of improving 
the existing arrangements for the supply of water for the extinction of 
fire in the Metropolis. 


The report set forth that the Committee had from time to time drawn 
the attention of the Council to localities in which the supply of water 
is inadequate for fire purposes, and on Feb. 25, 1908, they reported 
that they had been in communication with the Metropolitan Water 
Board with a view to the Board laying down larger mains in certain 
districts, so as to ensure a proper supply of water being available. A 
conference on the subject took place, at the request of the Board, on 
Feb. 28, 1905; and subsequently a list wassent to the Board of certain 
important cases of extensions, connections, or improvements of mains 
which ought to be undertaken. The Board estimated the cost of the 
work at £6597; and of this they said they were prepared to pay £800. 
Before any decision was arrived at, a letter was received from the 
Board suggesting that a further conference should be held on the whole 
question ; and it took place on July 18, 1907. Towards the close of 
the year, the Board asked the Council to join in submitting to arbitra- 
tion the question of the allocation of the cost of the suggested works, 
and expressed their willingness to put them in hand forthwith, subject 
to the Council consenting to the arbitration. This consent was given ; 
and Mr. Alexander Glen, K.C., was appointed. by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with the matter. Evidence was heard by him 
early in January last, and he published an interim award, in which he 
decided that the works required exclusively for the extinction of fire 
should be paid for by the Council, and that those needed forensuring an 
adequate supply of water for other purposes should be carried out at 
the cost of the Board. He added that, except as he had stated, the 
cost of each of the works ought to be apportioned between the Council 
and the Board having regard to “the nature and magnitude of the fire 
risks for which the Council desired the work to be constructed, or of 
any other existing or probable fire risks for which such work will be 
available, and the use which has been, is, or may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be, made of the work for the supply of water by the Board 
for purposes other than that of extinguishing fires.” In view of the 
terms of the award, it was suggested that, with the view of saving 
the unnecessary expense and the time involved in the further hearing 
of the arbitration, representatives of the Council and the Board should 
meet, and endeavour to come to some arrangement on the basis indi- 
cated by the Arbitrator. This proposal having been agreed to by the 
Board and by the Committee, negotiations are about to be entered into. 
Apart, however, from the question of the arbitration and the award 
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thereunder, the Committee carefully considered the whole question of 
the supply in London of water for fire extinction; and they came to 
the conclusion that the present state of the law is unsatisfactory, and 
that the Board should be under the obligation to provide mains large 
enough to afford a sufficient supply of water for use at fires as well as 
for other purposes. They therefore considered that the Council should 
seek legislation to this end; and they recommended that this should 
be done next session—provision being made for the supply of water 
‘free of cost to the Council.” 

Mr. J. B. P. Karsvake, the Chairman of the Committee, asked leave 
to take back the report. He mentioned that a communication had 
been addressed to the Council by the Water Board, suggesting a con- 
ference ; and he thought that if the matter was withdrawn from dis- 
cussion for the time being, it might aid to a settlement of the question 
at issue. 

Mr. Stuart SANnKEY, who had upon the agenda a notice of an amend- 
ment to the effect that the recommendation should be referred back to 
the Committee in order that, after consultation with the Parliamentary 
Committee, they might negotiate with the Water Board, said he hoped, 
having regard to the willingness of the Chairman of the Committee to 
take the report back, to prove the advisability of this being done. He 
thought it would be very unfortunate if the two bodies concerned were 
to fight each other before a Committee of Parliament, as recommended 
by the Committee. They knew the obligation was upon the Board to 
supply water for extinguishing fires, but not to provide large mains 
with adequate pressure of water for the purpose. All they had to do 
was. to supply sufficient mains for furnishing water for the domestic 
supply ; and this they did. He wassure, if the Council and the Board 
met in conference, they would be able to come to some decision which 
would avoid expensive proceedings before a Parliamentary Committee. 
For this reason he thought the Council would agree that, before they 
passed any resolution such as that submitted by the Committee, 
they should have an opportunity of meeting the Board, and endeavour- 
ing to come to some solution which would not only be practicable, but 
would suit London as a whole. He therefore asked the Council to 
give the Committee an opportunity of holding the conference, and 
expressed the hope that the meeting would take place. He concluded 
by moving his amendment. 

Mr. E. G. Easton, in seconding the amendment, remarked that at 
present the Board supplied the water, but the pressure was lacking. 
Who was going to the expense of providing for high pressure in the 
mains when the Board did not require it for domestic purposes? The 
question naturally arose as to how the expenditure should be met and 
which body should pay. He thought two or three proposals were laid 
down which commended themselves strongly to the Engineers of the 
Council and the Board ; and if the matter was referred back, nothing 
but good would come of it. 

Mr. J. D. Gitsert hoped the matter would not be referred back 
without the Council passing the recommendation on the agenda. It 
was unanimously agreed to by the Committee ; and he did not know 








what Mr. Sankey’s object was in suggesting a conference. He (Mr. 
Gilbert), however, had no objection, if the recommendation was passed, 
to meeting the Board. It was true they had had acommunication from 
the Board to the effect that the Chairman of the Board would use his 
good offices in promoting the conference if it was desired. But he 
(the speaker) did not think the Council, having regard to the amount 
of money which London paid to the Board, ought to be in this posi- 
tion. He wanted London to insist on its rights. He considered they 
were entitled to a free and efficient supply of water for fire-extinguish- 
ing purposes; and he wanted the Council to say so. Over and over 
again, when the Brigade had been called to a fire, all the water they 
could get in the streets of small houses had been the ordinary domestic 
supply, which was utterly useless. If the Board had the monopoly of 
supplying London with water, the Council ought to insist that for fire- 
extinguishing purposes they should have sufficient water free. 

Mr. L. W. S. Rostron said he was not greatly concerned with the 
question whether the Council had the water free of cost; but he 
thought they should get the pipes put down without delay. As 
regards payment, this was a matter that could be settled between 
themselves. 

Mr. J. SHIRLEY HoLMEs suggested that, instead of referring the 
recommendation back, it should be passed with the addendum, “ unless 
in the meantime, as the result of a conference between this Council 
and the Water Board, a satisfactory arrangement shall have been 
arrived at.” This would, he said, allow several months in which to 
come to an arrangement with the Board, who would know that the 
Council would take action unless an agreement was arrived at. 

Mr. KarsLakeE said he thought Mr. Holmes’ suggestion would meet 
the case. 

Mr. Hotmes asked Mr. Karslake if be was prepared to accept the 
suggested addendum ; but he did not receive any reply. 

Mr. Sankey Said he could not accept it. 

The amendment was then put, and it was carried by 41 votes to 30. 


<-> 
sie 


Testing Street-Lamps in Paddington.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council last Tuesday, it was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Public Control Committee—‘' That, in connection 
with the lighting of the Metropolitan Borough of Paddington by the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, arrangements be made for the candle 
power of the street-lamps to be tested for the Paddington Metropolitan 
Borough Council, when required, by the Chemical and Gas Depart- 
ment, upon the conditions that representatives of neither the Borough 
Council nor the Company shall be allowed to witness the tests unless 
both parties shall have been invited to be present ; that the Borough 
Council shall reimburse to the Council any expenditure which may be 
necessary in providing apparatus for the tests ; that the Borough Coun- 
cil shall pay a fee of £3 3s. in respect of each occasion on which tests 
are made; and that the arrangement shall be terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side.” 
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COALITE, LIMITED. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of Coalite, Limited, was held last 
Thursday, at Winchester House, E.C.—Mr. A. M. H. WacLronp, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Almond) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The CuarrMaNn said that out of an issue of shares made during the 
year they had lent the British Coalite Company a sum which, in- 
cluding interest to the end of 1911, amounted to £7082. Unless they 
themselves were prepared to raise the money to prove the process 
(which would be a costly proceeding), the wisest thing to do was to 
render the British Company all the help they possibly could. Their 
success, and their ability to deal with their foreign patents, rested on 
the British Company—or, rather, now the Eticoal Syndicate—proving 
that the process can be made to work at acommercial profit. There were 
now 111,894 ordinary shares in the British Company standing in their 
books at £54,099. This was no doubt at present a considerably higher 
figure than their market price. It was hoped, however, that the day 
was not far distant when these shares might be of better value. The 
Company was now being run at a minimum of expense. The total 
cost of the year’s working was £2804. He then continued as follows: 
“This sum has to be added on to the old balance, making the balance 
at present £16,077 to be carried forward. As I remarked last year, I 
cannot ask you to consider this satisfactory. I think the Board have 
shown that, at any rate, they are cutting down all unnecessary expense. 
I said last year we were making every effort to pay all our creditors. 
We have done a good deal in this way, and I repeat that we shall not 
be content until these debts haveall been paid. Under all the circum- 
stances, we have been unable to take any active steps to dispose of our 
foreign patents. It would be a great mistake to attempt to do so until 
we know for acertainty what can be done with the process commercially. 
I told you last year that Mr. Clarke—whom I am sure you are all glad 
to welcome as having joined our Board—had demonstrated to us that, 
under proper management, the coalite process was one of considerable 
value. He did so then as the result of numerous experiments made 
with small batteries. These experiments have now matured, and there 
is working at Barking, under the management of the Eticoal Syndicate, 
a battery which is carbonizing 35 tons of coaladay. This battery has 
only been in commission about a fortnight; so it is early days yet to 
say much about it. I will say this, however—but I do not want you 
to take it for more than it is worth—that, as far as it goes, Mr. Clarke 
is thoroughly satisfied with the way the battery is shaping; and 
as soon as it is properly tuned-up, Sir William B. Peat, whom, I am 
sure, with me, you will all congratulate on his recent honours, will 
have the battery carefully watched and checked in every way for 
a period of three months, and will issue a report for good or evil 
on its working, As soon as his report is obtained, a copy shall be sent 





to each shareholder. I would like here to explain the reason this 
meeting was not held in March, asit should have been. In thespring, 
we had hoped by delaying the meeting we might have had the results 
for the three months’ working ; and I thought it was worth while post- 
poning the meeting to enable me to give you these results. Owing, 
however, to the labour unrest, everything was delayed, and no con- 
tinuous supply of coal could be assured. Mr. Clarke very wisely 
declined to commence work until he was reasonably certain of being 
able to go right ahead without any stoppages; and it is only a fort- 
night ago that he was in this position. I wanted to make the reason 
for the delay in the meeting quite clear to all of you. I told you last 
year our process was developing on the lines of the well-known coke- 
oven processes, and this I repeat; and if Sir William Peat’s report is 
such as I believe it will be, I think we shall be able to show the process 
is superior to any coke-oven process now existing, and producing a 
good household fuel which is smokeless. I also again repeat that we 
all of us on this side of the table still believe in the coalite process. 
I ask you again to exercise patience, notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ments of the past. At any rate, if it is your wish that we should doso, 
we intend to stick to the ship, and hope one day to come to a safe 
anchorage.” 

Thereportand accounts were unanimously adopted, and Mr. Walrond 
was re-elected a Director. 

The Cuairman returned thanks, and proposed that the election of 
Mr. Herman Clarke as a Director be confirmed. Mr. Clarke was, 
he said, really the motive force behind the coalite process at the pre- 
sent moment. He was the man who had pulled the British Coalite 
Company out of the mud, and was now Managing-Director of the 
Eticoal Syndicate; and it was very desirable that they should have 
him ia close touch with all the work of the concern on their own Board. 

This was agreed to. 


oo 





Income-Tax on Water Profits.—At a conference of representatives 
of Rural District Councils recently held in London, Mr.G. Beaumont, 
of Wakefield, called attention to the principle involved in the case of 
Wakefield Rural District Council v. J. W. Hall, Surveyor of Taxes, relating 
to the payment of income-tax on profits made by a rural district council 
out of their water undertaking. The case, he thought, affected all 
councils with the exception of those who had no water supply, but 
depended on wells, and those who were served by a water board. He 
summarized briefly the facts of thecase. The Wakefield Rural Council 
supplied water to various parishes within their area, in certain of which 
a profit was made and in others there was a loss. The Council had 
deducted the losses from the profits made in other parishes, and paid 
income-tax upon the balance. This practice had been in force for 
twenty years up to 1909, when the action was taken. The local Com- 
missioners of Taxes upheld the contention of the Surveyor; but on 
appeal the Courts allowed it, with costs. The case was to be carried 
still further ; and he estimated the costs of the action at £1000. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 


Saturday. 
Edinburgh. 


The session of the Eastern District of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation was brought to a close in Edinburgh on Saturday. From the 
reports submitted, it was apparent that the Association is making 
good headway, and that, so far as the purely educative side of the 
proceedings are concerned, not only is full advantage taken of it, 
but it is of great benefit to the members themselves. The experi- 
ment of a summer session has been tried; but the old arrangement is 
to be reverted to. Itis to be hoped that the change will realize expec- 
tations in an increased membership, and in a larger average attendance 
at the meetings. 

The statement of accounts for the year ending Whitsunday, 1912, of 
the Edinburgh and District Water Trust shows that the estimated 
receipts for the year from all sources was £176,719, while the actual 
receipts were £179,380; being upwards of £2600 over the estimate. 
The estimated ordinary expenditure for the year was £176,427. The 
actual expenditure was £179,239, or upwards of £2800 over the esti- 
mate. The property account expenditure was {9144; and the mort- 
gage debt of the Trust was reduced during the year by the redemption 
of mortgage loans of £37,590. 


Aberdeen.—The Gas Committee of the Town Council met on Wed- 
nesday. The Committee considered the offers for the supply of coal, 
oil, and lime for the ensuing year ; and it was agreed to contract for 
oil and coal equivalent to 76,500 tons of coal at a cost of £61,399, on 
an average of 16s. per ton, which is 1s. 6d. per ton in excess of last 
year’s price. 

Ellon.—A meeting of the Town Council was held on Thursday— 
Provost Pirie presiding. A copy of the abstract of the burgh accounts 
was submitted, including the gas undertaking. Mr. R. Gordon, the 
Burgh Treasurer, said that three years ago there was a deficiency of 
£65 on the gas-works. Two years ago it was reduced to £45, and last 
year this deficit was entirely wiped out. On the past year’s working, 
there was a favourable balance of £35. He pointed out, however, 
that the oil from which the gas is produced would cost £17 more this 
year than the previous year. 

Fraserburgh.—A meeting of the Town Council was held on Friday 
—Provost Finlayson presiding. On the recommendation of the Gas 
Committee, it was agreed to grant an increase in wages of 1s. per week 
to the leading stokers and yardmen at the gas-works. The Committee 
also recommended that the price of gas for the current year be fixed 
at 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Will, the Convener of the Gas 
Committee, said that, notwithstanding a considerable increase in the 





price of coal, it was proposed that there be no increase in the price of 
gas. The annual statement of accounts, prepared by Mr. H. G. 
Ritchie, the Gas Manager, was submitted, and showed that the gross 
profits were {2200. After paying interest on the instalment of loan, 
there was a net profit of £634, of which sum £396 was written-off for 
depreciation, and the balance of £238 carried forward. The sum ex- 
pended on coal was £2290 ; and the estimated cost of a similar quan- 
tity for the current year was {2603—an increase of £313. The 
quantity of coal used last year was 2807 tons, and the make of gas was 
28,366,800 cubic feet. The rates fixed for gas were 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet for ordinary purposes, and 3s. gd. for gas-engines, with 23 per 
cent, deduction for gas consumed at the ordinary rate if the account 
is over £50 and under f100, and 5 per cent. if the year’s account is 
over £100. 

Galashiels.—The report of the Directors of the Galashiels Gaslight 
Company submitted to the annual general meeting held on Tuesday 
shows that the profit for the year was, omitting shillings and pence, 
£2285, and that the reserve at June, 1911, was £8334—a total of £10,620. 
The following appropriation is recommended : Dividend at ro per cent., 
free of income-tax, £2100; and to reserve, June, 1912, £8520—total, 
£10,620. The quantity of gas manufactured during the year was 
79,266,000 cubic feet. The loss by leakage was 3,793,962 cubic feet, 
and the quantity used on the works and offices 792,660 cubic feet—a 
total of 4,586,622 cubic feet. In consequence of the considerable rise in 
the price of coal, it was found necessary to fix the price of gas for the 
ensuing year at the rate of 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; being an in- 
crease of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with last year. The 
amount spent on coal was £5257. 

Haddington.—During the week workmen have been busily engaged 
in laying a new gas-main on the south side of Market Street, from near 
the Townhouse down to the main put in afew years ago in Brown 
Street. The new pipe is a 3-inch one. 

Leslie.—The annual meeting of the Leslie Gas Company was held 
on Tuesday. The balance-sheet submitted showed a profit of £439, 
from which it was proposed to put {100 to the reserve fund, carrying 
forward an extra {100 with a view to paying off a couple of £50 
debentures, while they recommended the usual 7} per cent. dividend, 
and also the addition of a 2} per cent. bonus to the shareholders. 
The Chairman informed the meeting that cookers were now given free. 
It was expected that the price of gas would be reduced from 4s. 2d. to 
3s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet, and more discount allowed to large con- 
sumers. The report and balance-sheet were adopted after a brief 
discussion. 

Wishaw.—Owing to the increase in the price of coal, there is not 
likely to be a reduction in the price of gas in Wishaw this year. The 
consumption of gas for the year ending May 15, 1912, shows an increase 
of about half-a-million cubic feet. This is believed to be due to better 
conditions of employment and to the growing use of cooking appliances, 
&c. The number of consumers is 4606—a slight falling off compared 
with the previous year. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LivERPOOL, July 6, 


During the past week, the fall in prices has not been so rapid as it 
was in June, but the tendency has still been towards a lower level. 
There has been rather more demand from consumers abroad ; but the 
current output has proved ample to fill all requirements, and at the 
close values have receded to £14 3s. gd. to £14 5s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, 
{14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 6s. 3d. to 
£14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. For future delivery, producers con- 
tinue to quote £14 Ios. to £14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. principal ports, 
according to the period of shipment, but it has not been recorded that 
they have found buyers at these figures. It is again reported from 
abroad, however, that middlemen are selling at 2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton 
reduction. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


There is no new feature to comment upon in the market for this 
material, and the quotations remain 11s. and 11s. 14d. per cwt. for 
ordinary and refined quality respectively on spot. 


Lonpon, Jily 8. 
Tar Products. 


The markets for tar products continue firm. Pitch remains in 
about the same position. Manufacturers are still holding out for 
to-day’s prices ; but business is difficult tonegotiate. Ninety per cent. 
benzol is firm, and there is a fair amount of inquiry in the market for 
near and forward. Solvent naphtha maintains its price; and there are 
inquiries in the market for delivery into next year. Creosote is firm, 
and there are several good inquiries for the article. Crude carbolic 
acid is without alteration. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 28s. to 32s. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 53s. to 53s.6d.; east coast, 52s. 6d. to 53s. ; 
west coast, Clyde 53s. to 54s. 6d., Manchester 51s to 52s., Liver- 
pool 52s. to 52s.6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London, 114d. to 
1s.; North, 114d. to 114d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, rod. ; North, 
93d. Toluol, naked, London, ro$d.to11d.; North, rod. Crude naphtha, 
in bulk, London, 5d. to 54d.; North, 43d. to 5d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, London, ts. 14d. to 1s. 2d. f.o.b.; North, 1s. to 1s. ofd. f.o.b. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 11d. to 1s. f.o.b.; North, 10d. to 
1o4d. f.0.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 3d. to 34d. ; North, salty, 
22d. to 23d.; liquid, 27d. to 3d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 3}d. to 33d. 
Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and west coast, 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 7d. Naphthalene, £4 tos. to £10; salts, 45s. to 50s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, “A” quality, 13d. to 17d. per unit, packages in- 
cluded and delivered. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, 


There was a decided drop in price during the past week for the 
prompt position, which to a certain extent is affecting the forward, 
though the majority of manufacturers will not reduce their prices for 
delivery beyond August. Actual Beckton to-day is equal to about 
£14; outside London makes, £13 7s. 6d. to £13 10s.; Hull, £14 5s. 
to £14 6s. 3d. ; Leith, £14 6s. 3d. to £14 7s. 6d. ; Liverpool, £14 6s. 3d. ; 
Middlesbrough, £14 5s. 


_—— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is now more activity in the coal trade of the North, and the 
shipments are nearly normal again. In the steam coal trade, best 
Northumbrians are steady at 13s. to 13s. 44d. per ton f.o.b. ; second- 
class steams are 11s. to 11s. 3d. ; and steam smalls are in fair demand 
at 7s. gd. to 8s. 6d. There is now a full output at the collieries, and 
the production is taken up, except when the steamers are delayed. In 
the gas coal trade, there is a better demand setting in, now that con- 
sumers show more inclination to stock freely. Best Durham gas coals 
are from 13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. ; and second qualities are from 11s. to 
11s. 6d, per ton. For “ Wear specials,” the current f.o.b. price is 14s. 
per ton. Contracts are being placed for the South Shields gas coal 
supply—some 40,000 tons ; but the prices have not transpired. A sale 
has been made for export of about 30,000 tons for delivery over the 
year, at a price equal to 11s. 6d. to 11s. 7d. per ton f.o.b. for good 
second-class coal. It is expected that some heavier contracts will soon 
be in course of negotiation. Coke is firmer. Gas coke does not show 
much change—good brands being from 17s. gd. to 18s. per ton f.o.b. in 
the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


There has been a good demand for all classes of coal during the 
week, and the market is in a healthy condition. Prices are firm, and 
there has been an appreciation in several instances. On Friday, on 
the Glasgow Exchange, the f.o.b. prices quoted were: Steam coal, 
IIs. to 11s. 6d. per ton; splint, 12s. to 12s. 6d.; ell, 11s. 6d. to 
11s, gd. ; trebles, 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. ; doubles, 11s. 9d. to 12s. ; singles, 
1s. 6d. to 12s. 





— 





New Water Scheme for Ruthin——The Ruthin Rural District 
Council's scheme for supplying water to most of the parishes on the 
north-eastern side of the Vale of Clwyd has been formally inaugurated 
by Mrs. Humphreys Roberts, wife of the Clerk to the Council. The 
scheme has involved a very heavy expenditure; but it is certain to 
prove of advantage to the locality. 
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Middleton Corporation’s Non-Paying Electricity Undertaking.—At 
the monthly meeting of the Middleton Town Council last Wednesday, 
Mr. W. M. Wiggins, in moving the adoption of the minutes of the 
Electricity Committee, said it would be seen from the balance-sheet 
there was again a loss on the working of the electricity undertaking. 
For the past financial year, the deficit was £941, after allowing £500 
for depreciation. It was the opinion of Mr. Wiggins that until they 
could sell more current and get their coal cheaper, they would not be 
able to make a profit on the undertaking. 


Patent Wall Hooks.—Damage to the plaster and bricks of walls by 
nails is such a common experience, and the annoyance so great, that 
there ought to be a general welcome given to a hook that can be driven 
into a wall, and a clean job made of it. Messrs. Rasmussen, Webb, 
and Co., of 11, Charterhouse Buildings, E.C., call attention to such a 
hook. The portion that is driven into the wall istubular ; and the end 
that first enters is edged so that a clean-cut core is the result. The 
shank of the hook is strong, so that it can be easily made to pene- 
trate a brick without difficulty by giving it a smart blow or two with a 
hammer. 


Cheltenham Electricity Undertaking—Mr. Merrett, referring in 
the Cheltenham Town Council to the Provisional Order granted by 
the Board of Trade for the extension of the electric light to the adjacent 
parishes of Prestbury and Leckhampton, said it was perhaps not a 
matter for surprise that the Gas Company had decided to carry their 
opposition to the Committee-room of the House of Commons, but 
what was a matter for surprise was that the Ratepayers’ Association 
were supporting them in their opposition. The Electricity Committee 
had done everything in their power to meet the Gas Company, short 
of allowing the Company to fix the amount the Corporation should 
charge for street lighting. It had been the intention of the Electricity 
Committee, as they would have been in a position to do so, to reduce 
the charge at present made for elecricity for public lighting ; but this 
would not be possible if they had to spend their profits in fighting the 
Gas Company. 

Bakewell Water Supply.—Mr. A. A. G. Malet, M.Inst.C.E., one of 
the Local Government Board Inspectors, held an inquiry at Bakewell 
last Wednesday into an application by the Urban District Council for 
power to borrow £1200 for the purpose of constructing an additional 
reservoir. Several houses on the hills around Bakewell are now with- 
out a supply from the Council, and the object is to serve 25 of these. 
In the course of the inquiry, it was elicited that the population of 
Bakewell at normal times is 3100, and that 95,000 gallons of water are 
used daily. The Inspector expressed surprise at the consumption— 
nearly 32 gallons per head per day—and told the applicants that they 
should go into the question of waste, as he considered this should 
meet their case entirely. It seemed to him an enormous consumption 
for the population. Dr. Barwise, the Medical Officer of Health for 
Derbyshire, who attended the inquiry, characterized a consumption of 
30 gallons per head per day as being, from his point of view, very 
extravagant indeed. 





A plate showing the fine new gas offices of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, some particulars of the arrangements of which were given in 
the “ JournaL” for the 4th ult. (p. 636), accompanies the current issue 
of the “ City of Birmingham Gas Department Magazine.” 

In the last number of the “‘ JourNAL,’’ reference was made to the 
early days of gas supply in Brighton. According to the ‘“* Daily Mail,” 
there has lately died, at the age of 95, Mr. J. H. Hawker, who in 1845 
went from London to Brighton, where he was the first gas-fitter. 


The applications for £8000 of consolidated stock of the Newport 
(Mon.) Gas Company, at a minimum price of {110 per cent., recently 
invited by advertisement in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ considerably exceeded the 
required sum ; and letters of regret have been posted in respect of the 
amount not accepted. 


We learn from Mr. R. G. Marks, of the Heat Distribution Com- 
pany, that during the past month upwards of 100 distributors were sold 
in Burnley. He sends a few of the favourable opinions expressed by 
users of the appliance, of which more than 3000 are now at work in the 
town named, thereby materially helping to increase the day-load. 


Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, have sent Section “C” 
of their catalogue, which contains descriptions of several designs of 
branch service connections for use with their steel gas, water, and air 
mains. Particulars of the method of attaching Stewarts’ and the 
Woodall-Parkinson branch service connections to gas and water mains 
not under pressure will be found in the book. 


Contracts have been entered into with Messrs. Bennis and Co., 
Limited, of Little Hulton, Bolton, for the supply of eight mechanical 
stokers for water-tube boilers for the Paris Gas Company ; six stokers 
and self-cleaning compressed air furnaces for Lancashire boilers for 
the Birmingham Gas-Works; and a like number for the South Stafford- 
shire Mond Gas Company. These are all repeat orders. 

The report of the Directors of James Keith and Blackman Com- 
pany, Limited, for the year ended the 31st of March last shows a net 
profit of £15,802. With the addition of £2082 brought forward, there 
is produced a total of £17,884. Out of this sum, the Directors recom- 
mend the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 53 per cent. per 
annum on the preference shares, and at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary shares (tax free). After allowing for depre- 
ciation, &c., and transferring £5000 to the reserve, there is a carry- 
forward of £2632. 

At the London cart-horse parade held in Regent’s Park on Whit 
Monday, the Gaslight and Coke Company gained three first prizes, 
one second prize, and a special prize. Photographs of some of the 
winners, with their carmen and drivers, form conspicuous features 
of the current number of the “‘ Co-Partners’ Magazine.” Eight of the 
Company’s motor-vans competed in the parade of the Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association which took place the same day in Grosvenor 
Road. Several prizes were gained ; a special drivers’ prize of £2 being 
secured by H. J. Jarman, whose smartness and efficiency earned {12 3s. 
for him. A view of the van is given, with the driver upon it. 
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|“ MULTI-SUPPLY ” } 
| GEYSER 


Hot Water throughout the House. 


(AS FITTED IN: : ) 
WINDSOR CASTLE) ) 


Supplies Hot Water to any Tap 
below its level, at any distance. n) 


Gas and Water Supplies automati- 
cally opened or closed by the 
operation of any Hot Water Tap. 


Simplest and most Reliable Valves. 





See Hot Water Catalogue No. 100 
for Full Particulars. 





























THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Incorporating Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co.), 


BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
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GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


The Stock Exchange has had another most depressing week. So far 
as any enterprising public are concerned, business is about as nearly 
stagnant as possible. And it is the best markets that are the most per- 
turbed. One might fairly have expected that the price of 753% for 


Consols, to which reference was made a fortnight ago, would long re- 
main undisplaced as the very nadir of low figures; but last Friday 
this was surpassed by a mark of 753%. Unless something semi- 
miraculous should arise to stay the distrust of an alarmed public, there 
is no reason why this price should long remain unbeaten. The open- 
ing day was very weak, and nearly every market was depressed. 
Government issues gave way, and Consols were freely sold 4 lower. 
Rails were lower in anticipation of shrinkage in dividends. Americans 
were not strong. On Tuesday, there was a little rally in Rails—a 
welcome, though the sole, improvement. Even then the best prices 
were lost before the close. Gilt-edged things were worse, and Consols 
dropped } for money and the account. Americans were rather better. 
Wednesday made a brave attempt to be cheerful. A smart rally in 
Consols recovered Tuesday’s loss; and Rails participated moderately 
in the upward move. But on Thursday the effort was over, and the 
pendulum took a swing back again. Down went Consols; and 
Rails were only saved by the market being barely half alive. Friday 
was a wretched day—business moribund, and prices everywhere 
falling to pieces. As noted above, Consols were at their worst, 
and everything gilt-edged in very poor case. Nearly all Railway 


issues were lower, and Americans the same. Saturday might almost 
have been a closed day, for business was almost impercep- 
tible. Where it could be discerned, there was weakness. Consols 
closed at 75% to 754—a fall of § in the week. In the Money Market, 
there was an abundant supply, and accommodation could be had on 
easy terms, and discount terms relaxed. Business in the Gas Market 
was better. There was more activity on the whole, though the volume 
of business was not very fairly distributed among issues which the 
public generally keep an eye on. There were not many variations in 
quotation, and these were slight; but most of them were in the 
upward direction. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary had its 
full share of business, and was dealt in at steady figures, though 
a shade easier than last week—103 to 104. In the secured issues, 
unusual activity was shown in the maximum, which changed hands at 
854 to 863. Besides this, there were only two deals in the debenture, 
at 76} and 763, and none in the preference. South Metropolitan was 
more dealt in than last week, and realized from 118} to 120. In com- 
mercials, transactions in the 34 per cent. ranged from 103 to 1044. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial group, British was done at 45 and 
454, Bournemouth preference at 144 and 143, Bromley “A” at 128%, 
ditto ““B” at 984, and Ilford debenture at 92} and 923. In the Conti- 
nental companies, Imperial marked 1833 and 1843, and European from 
19 to 20. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Primitiva 
realized from 7%, to 744, ditto preference from 57; to 544, River Plate 
debenture 93} and 95%, and San Paulo preference from 12 to 124. 































































































sc sc 
s twas Rise Yield 3 Sea Rise 
ea a=5 or 8.8 gong or Yield 
Issue, [Share| 2 $3 S56 NAME. Prices’ | Fall | rovest- || Issue.  |Share. 2é3 S58 NAME, Proce | Fall | ,UpOn 
b aR in > |ba a 
z as a _| ment. = as 3 Wk. | ment. 
£ p.c. £s. d.| £ p.c. £s. d, 
1,551,868 | Stk. | Apl. 12| 5 | Alliance & Dublin Ord.| 73-78 |.. | 6 8 2|| 900,049 | Stk. | Mar. 14| 6 | Lea Bridge Ord.5 p.c,. | 125—129 | .. | 413 0 
874,000 | Stk. | Jan. 12] 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.| 91-938 |.. | 4 6 0 || 561,000 | Stk. | Feb. 29 | 10 | Liverpool United A. . |2194—2213) .. | 410 8 
250,000 5| Apl. 12| 74 | Bombay, Ltd. . . .| 6-64 |.. |515 5|| 718,100] 4, * 7 Do. B. .| 168—160/ .. |4 7 6 
60,000 | 10| Feb. 29/15 | Bourne- 10p.c.. . ist—-i6t > 2 28 083 | 4, | June 28| 4 Do. Deb. 8tk.| 98—100*} .. 14 0 0 
832,000 10 9» 7 | mouth Gas Bip. . | 164-162 |... |4 8 7 75,000 5| June 14| 6 | Malta & Mediterranean) 48-44 | .. |6 8 1 
75,000} 10 . 6 | and Water) Pref.6p.c.| 144-143 | .. |4 1 4 560,000 | 100| Apl. 1] 5 Met. of )5p.c. Deb. = oe - 
880,000 | Stk. es 13 | Brentford Consolidated | 25s—263 | .. | 4 18 10 250,000 | 100 « 4 Melbourne} 9 p.c.Deb. 101-103 | ., |4 7 5 
830,000 | 4, ” 10 Do. New. . .| 196—201|.. | 419 6 541,920 | 20| May 31| 34 | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 114-12 |... [516 8 
50,000 | 45 nn 5 Do. O5p.c. Pref. .| 118—120|.. | 4 38 4] 1,775,892 | Stk. | Feb. 15| 48 | Newo’tle&G’tesh’dCon, | 100—102| ., | 4 5 9 
206,250 | ,, | June 14| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb..| 95-97 |.. | 4 2 6 529,705 | Stk. | June 28| 34 Do. 84p.c. Deb. | 845—864*| .. | 4 011 
219,055 | Stk. | Feb. 29/11 | Brighton & Hove Orig. | 215—220|.. |5 0 0 55,940 | 10 | Feb. 29 | 7/7/0| North Middlesex 7 p.c.| 14-15 | .. | 418 0 
244,200 ” ” 8 Do. A Ord. Stk. .| 156—159|.. |5 0 8 800,000 | Stk. | May 15/| 8 Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 184—1386/ .. [517 8 
490,000 20 | Mar. 28 | 124 | British. . . . . .| 44 5a)... | 5 911 60,000 5 | Mar. 14| 8 Ottoman, Ltd. ... I—Ik - 15 6 8 
120,000 | Stk. | June 28 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| 91—93* | .. | 4 6 0 81,800 53 | Feb. 29 | 13 PortseaIslandA . . — ° — 
109,000| ,, | Feb. 15} 6 |Bromley,A5p.c. . .| 128-133] .. | 410 3 60,000 | 50 % 13 Do B . .| 180—133| .. |417 9 
165,700 | 4, ni 4 Do. B3Stp.c.. .| 98—101|}.. [4 9 1 100,000 | 50 nd 12 De © . «| sae).. 14m 4 
82,278 | a» ne Do. C5pc. . .| 117-120)... | 41 8 898,490 5| May 15| 8 | PrimitivaOrd. . .. a—7B | +415 8 6 
55,000 | ,, | June 28 Do. 84p.c. Deb. .| 78—80*|.. | 4 7 6 796,980 5 | June 28| 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 419—5;,*| .. 1416 5 
250,000 | Stk. 2 4 Buenos Ayres4p.c.Deb.| 93—95* | .. | 4 4 3 488,900 | 100 | June 1} 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . 98 . 12 2 8 
100,000 10 a — |Cape Towné Dis., Ltd.| 2—3 = _ 812,650 | Stk. | June 28 | 4 | River Plate 4p.c.Deb.| 93—95* | .. |4 4 8 
100,000 | 10 _ — Do. oe. Pref. .| 4—5 ae _ 275,000 5 | Apl. 12} 12 | San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| U1 ist 418 0 
100,000 | Stk. | June 28 | 44 Do. p.c. Deb.8tk.| 74—78* | .. | 515 5 150,000 10 o 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. .| 113-123] .. | 418 0 
157,150 | Stk. | Feb. 15| 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord.. .| 110—112/.. 493 125,000 50 | July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb, .| 49—51* |.+3|)418 0 
1,618,280 | Stk. | Feb. 29 | 5/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 108—110| .. | 419 4 135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 14 | 10 SheffieldA . . . .| 285-2387) .. 14 4 5 
660,000 | i 5s Do. 34 p.c. do.. | 1083-105) .. | 5 1 6 1984 | ys os 10 Do B .. . .| 283-285|.. 1/451 
475,000 | ,, | June 14] 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk.| 73-75 |.. | 4 0 0 523,500 | 45 ed 10 Do. C .. . .| 28-285].. 1451 
800,000 | Stk. | May 31/| 4 Continental Union, Ltd.| 883—8€ |.. | 413 0 90,000 10 | May 81| 74 | South African ... 8—9 | oe 
200,000 | ,, ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 188-135 | .. | 5 3 8 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 5/9/4| South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. | 118—120/ .. | 411 0 
492,270 | Stk. _ 54 | Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 122—124 - |4 8 9 || 1,895,445 » | Jan. 12| 3 Do. 8p.c. Deb.| 78-80 | .. |315 0 
55,000 ” — 4 Do. Deb. Stk... .| 104—105| .. | 316 2 y Stk. | Feb, 29 oh South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 | +1/5 611 
840,150 | 10/ Jan. 81/10 | European, Ltd.. . ./| 193-203) .. | 417 7 605,000 | Stk. | Feb, 15 | 5/16/8| S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c. | 122—124 | .. | 414 0 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 4/14/8}Gas- )4p.c.Ord.. .| 103—104 | —4 |} 411 0 60,000 Ps 9 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 1I7—120|.. |4 8 4 
2,600,000 | 4, Me 84 | light | 84p.c.max. .| 85-87 |.. | 4 0 6 117,058 | ,, | Jan. 12] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk. | 120-122 | :; |4 2 0 
4,062,235 * 2 4 and 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 100—102 | .. | 318 5 502,310 | Stk. | May 15| 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 105—107/|.. | 4138 6 
4,531,705 | ,, | June 14| 8 | Coke ) 8p.c.Con.Deb.| 76—78 | —4| 31611 120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15| 74 | Tottenham) A5p.c. .| 144—147| ., | 417 0 
258,740 | Stk. | Mar. 14/ 5 | Hastings & St.L.34p.c.| 93-95 | .. [5 5 38 483,940 | ,, & 58 and |B p.c. . |1164—1183| .. | 4.14 11 
82,500 ” oe 64 10. 0. p.c. _ oe _ 149,470 » | dune 28}; 4 Edmonton ) 4p.c.Deb.| 94—96* |... | 4 3 4 
70,000| 10] Apl. 26/11 | Hongkong &China, Ltd.| 164-17 |.. |6 9 5 182,380 | 10| June 15| 5 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 8§—88 |.. |51511 
131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 14| 74 |IlfordAandC .. .| 155—158/.. | 41411 149,900 10 | July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.} 97—99* | +415 1 0 
65,780 - = 6 Do. o « « « oj B—28 i... 1436 O 236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 29/| 5 Tynemouth, 5p.c. max. | 112—114 | ., 473 
65,500} ,, | June 28] 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . .| 91—938*|.. | 4 6 0 255,636 | Stk. & 63 et p.c. . .| 141—144|.. | 415 6 
4,940,000 | Stk. | May 15| 9 | Imperial Continental .| 183—187|.. | 416 3 85,766 | ,, | June 28| 8 worth f 8p.c.Deb.Stk.| 70—72*/.. |4 3 4 
1,235,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15° 8% Do. 38p.c.Deb.Red.' 88—90 .. 817 9 
Prices Marked * are ‘Ex Div.” 
WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 
Appointments, &c., Vacant. | Patent Licences for Disposal, &c. /Coal and Cannel (continued), 
SUPERINTENDENT. Sheffield Gaslight Company. PuriryiInG GaAs,—TREATING CoAaL FoR CoKING.— HawortH Ursan District Councit. Tenders by 


Applications by July 15. 
RESIDENT ENGINEER. No. 5601. 
Assistant Gas ENGINEER. West Bromwich Gas 
Department. Applications by July 17. 
ENGINEER REPRESENTATIVE. No. 5606. 
DravGuTsMan. No. 5605. 
AssIsTANT-CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN. No, 5599. 
SHow-Room SatEsMaAN. No. 5604. 
Purit-APPRENTICE. No. 5603. 
GENERAL Foreman. Lancaster Gas Department. 
CARBONIZING FoREMAN. Gravesend Gas Company. 
Service Layer. Redditch Gas Company. 


Lane, W.C. 


Stocks and Shares. 
Exmouts Gas CoMPany. 





Appointments &c., Wanted. 


REPRESENTATIVE (AUSTRALIA). No. 5607. 
SuLPHATE PLANT MAKER AND REPAIRER. No. 5592. 
Warer-Gas ENGINEER. No. 5597. 


Meetings. 


July 16. Two o’clock. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


Hypravtic Marx, Dire Pipes, Movrupirces, &c. 
Swansea Gas Company. 

Lamp CoLtuMNs AND LANTERNS. Barnsley Gas Com- 
pany. 

PREPAYMENT METERS, STEAM BorLeR, ForGE AND | Coal and Cannel. 


ANVIL, CONDENSERS, &c. Centenary Gas Company, | BIRKENHEAD CorPoraTION Tenders by July 18. 
DaRWEN Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by July 24. 
EvrsHaM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 30. 


Glasgow. 
Station GovEeRNoR, CENTRE VaALvE, &c, Seaham 


Gas Company, ExmoutH Gas Company. 


Correspondence Classes. 


Gas ENGINEERING AND GAs SuppLy. W. Cranfield, 
11, Avondale Place, Halifax. 


SouTHEND WaTER Company. London Mart. July 30. 


CommerciAL Gas Company. Cannon Street Hotel. 
Aug. 22. Twelve o’clock. 
Evrorpean Gas Company. Finsbury House, E.C., 


| 
| TorrENHAM AND Epmonton Gas Company. Gas- 
| Works. Aug. 3. Three o’clock. 


TENDERS FOR 


ACETYLENE Gas GENERATORS. Haseltine, Lake, July 23 
and Co., 7 and 8, Southampton Buildings, Cnancery Heywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 13. 


| Lymm Ursan DistrictCouncim. Tenders by July 17. 
| Market HarsorouGH Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by 
July 27. 
| Mosstey Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by July 18. 
New Mitts Ursan District Councin. Tenders by 
July 16. 
| OxtpHam Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 6. 
| Prnrita Gas Commirree. Tenders by July 23. 
| Skipton Urpan District Councit. ‘Tenders by 
| July 25. 
SrourBRipGt Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 16. 
| Sunpury Gas Company. Tenders by July 25. 
TonBRIDGE Gas Company. Tenders by July 15. 
| Torquay Gas-Works CommiTTEE. Tenders by 
July 22. 


By Tender July 31. 





Gasholder and Tank (Concrete). 
HvuppERSFIFLD GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 31. 


Oxide of Iron. 
BIRKENHEAD CorPorATION. Tenders by July 18. 








| Tar and Liquor. 

| Lymm Ursan District Councin. Tenders by July 17. 
| Valves, &c., for Gasholder Tank. 

Tenders by July 26. | HuDDERSFIELD Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 31. 
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